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ADVEETISEMENT. 


HE present edition of ALenside’s 
Poetical Works is substantially 
that piepared in 1834, by the Rev 
Alexandei Dyce, for Pickering’s ‘‘ Aldine 
Edition of the British Poets.’’ The elegant 
Memoir which he prefixed is given eiitiie, 
and the few additions which seemed neces- 
sary, have been appended as notes Every 
poem which could be traced to the author’s 
pen has been inseited; each, except The 
Pleasures of Imagination^ has been printed 
fiom the edition which received the last re- 
vision of the author, and by strictly ad- 
hering to it the greatest accuracy has been 
secured 

The Pleasures of Imagmah07i** is here 
punted first issued in 1744, and also as 
eiilaiged and published by MP Dyson, ir? 
1772. 




advertisement 

The 0.?e9 and Miscellaneous Poems Have 

also been pxmted from Ml Dyson’s edition 

with the exception of Ode n Book ii ,^bic 
taken fiom “ Pearch’s Collection of Poems, 

! 4 a Ep^stle to C«no,” from the edition d 
1744 “ The VzTtuoBor “ A^b^t^on ano 

Content: “ The Poet," “ A Bntuh 

and “ A Hymn to Science, fi J th« 

“ Gentleman’sMagazine,”“iou^a«P egy, 

fiom “ The New Poundlmg Hospital fo. 
Wit ” “ To Cordelia," from an edition o 

Akenside’s Works, published atNewBiuns 

^ ,ck,in 1808 . .n&-ASong," from “ Ritson 
English Songs,” vol i The date and man 
ner of its first appearance has been added 
each of those published during the author 

lifetime ^ __ 

By the kind permission of Mr Murray c 

Albemarle-street, three Taluable letteis, m 
included in the former edition, have been ii 
sorted as an appendix to Mr. Dyce’s Memo 
of the Poet 
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THE LIFE OF AKENSIDE,' 


by the BEV ALEX\M)EB D\C1 

^;A11K AKENSIDE® was bom at Ism- 
civile -upon -Tyne, Ko\emb§i 9th, 
1721, and was baptized on the 30tli 
of the same month by the mmister 
of a meeting-house, which his parents used to 
frequent^ His father, Maik, was a respectable 
butcher ^ His mother’s maiden name was l^Iarv 



^ During the eailier years of his hte, the poet spelt his 
name, both on the title pages of his publications and m 
his lettei s, Ahnside , hat at a later peiiod he adopted the 

form Akenside , „ -wr i t 

i “ Mark Akenside, bom the 9th No^ ember, 1 < 21 

baptized >» 30th of the same month by the Rev llr 

Bennmm Bennet of JSewca&th u 513, h\ 

Biand who adds “The abo\e wa^ communicated by 
Mi Addison, glazier, at Ke^ castle-upon-T-v ne, who mar- 
ried Dr Akenside’s sister, and is in possession of some 
drawings, which weie the woiks of that ingenious poet m 
an early peiiod of his life Mi Bennet was a dissenting 
minister at *the new meetmg-house m Hano’ver Square, 
Newcastle-yipon-Tvne” 

3 According to the Bwg But, Akenside s “ parents 
and relations were m general of the Piesbytenan peisu*- 

« The Akenside family belonged to Eachwick m 
Sforthumberland, but his father was abatable butchei 

b 
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Lwmsden ^ ^ HeVas their second son It is said 
that m after life he was ashamed of the lowness 
of hiS biith, which was constantly brought to his 
lecoUection by a lameness, originating m a cut 
on his foot from the fall of his father’s cleaver, 
when he was about seven years old 

After receiving some instruction at the fiee- 
school of ITewcastle, he was sent to a piivate aca- 
demy m the same town, kept by a Mi Wilson, a 
dissenting minister 

His genius, and his love of poetry, were mani- 
fested, while he was yet a school-boy The Gentle-’ 
man's Magazine for April, 1737, contains one of 
his earliest attempts at versification, entitled The 
Virtuoso, in imitat on of Spenser's style and stanza ^ 
It IS far super for to the sing-song inanities, which 
in those days generally adorned the pages of that 
miscellany, and is prefaced thus by a lettei to the 
editor 


“ Newcastle upon ne, April, 23 
“ I HOPF, Sii, you’ll excuse the following Poem (being 
the Peiformance of one in his sixteenth year), and inseit 
it in \oui next Magazine, which will oblige Youis &c 

“ Makcus ” 

To the same popular work he contributed, in 
the next month, an ingenious fable called Ambition 


in the Butcher-bank, Newcastle ” Kichardson’s Lacal 
MistormrCs Table Book, ii 184, where is an engra\ mg of 
the house in which Akenside was born En 

^ *‘1710, August 10, Maik Akenside and Mary Lunib- 
den, mai ” — Register of St Nicholas, Newcastle En 
^ Brand’s O&a, ow Pop Antiq 114, ed 1777 
® Vol vn 244 — Mr Bucke thuiks it was suggested 
h\ a passage in Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, in 156 ed 
1737 Life ofAkcnside, 5 
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and Content , and, m J uly following^ The a 
Shapsody 

lyiien about the age of seventeen, Aken&ide 
used to visit some lelations at llorpeth, where it 
has been rather hastily supposed that he wrote his 
Pleasures of Imagination ^ Passages of it wei e 
piobably, composed there at \arious times ind 
plates, dm mg several yeais befoie its publication 
that gieat work had, no doubt, occupied his mind 
In a fragment of the fouith book of the remodelled 
copy,^ he pleasingly desciibes his early sensibility 
to the beauties of nature, and his lonely wander- 
ings m the vicinity both of Newcastle and oi 
Morpeth 

To the August, 1738 ^ 

he communicated A British Philippic^ occamned 
by the insults oj the Spaniards^ and the present pre» 
mrations for war That its fiaming patriotism 
was quite to the taste of Mi Ui ban, appears fi om 
the following advertisement N B It often 
turning to our Inconvenience to sell a greater 
Number of one Magazine than of anothei, and 
believing the above nobie-spiiited Poem will be 
acceptable to many, not our const mt Eeaderis, we 
have punted it m Folio, Puce Six Pence, together 
with the Motto at large, for which, receiving the 
Manusciipt late, we could not make room And 
if the ingenious Author will inform us how we 
may direct a Packet to his Hands, we will send 
him our Acknowledgments for so great a Favoui 
with a Parcel of the Folio Edition ” 

His Hymn to Science was printed in the Genik^ 


k Bwg Bi it 

® Ver 31 — 45, pasje 144 
® Tol viii 427, where it is signed Bnianmim ” 
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Magazine tor October, 1789 ’ It is doubt- 
less a production of considerable merit , but IsU 
Bucke IS probably the only reader whom it e\ er 
moved to rapturous admiration 

Our poet was about eighteen years of age when 
he was sent to Edinburgh, with some pecuniary 
assistance from the Dissenters’ Society, that he 
might qualify himself for the office of one of their 
mmistei s , but, after pui suing the i equisite studies 
for one wmter, he changed his mind with lespect 
to a pi ofession, entered himself a medical student/^ 
and repaid the contribution which he had received 
fiom the Dissenters “ Whethei,” says Johnson, 
“ when he resolved not to be a dissenting minister, 
he ceased to be a dissenter, I know not He cer- 
tunly letamed an unnecessaiy and outiageous 
zeal for what he called and thought libei ty , a zeal 
which sometimes disguises fiom the world, and 
not rarely from the mind which it possesses, an 
mivious desire of plundering wealth oi degrading 
gi eatness , and of which the immediate tendency 


‘ Yoi IX 544,wheieitisdated“Newca&tleupoiiT\iie 
Ml Bucke, not awaie of this, supposes that it was wntten 
at Edinburgh He pionounces it (i?/e of Akenside, 19) 
to be “ worthy the l\re of Collins,” to whose imaginative 
odes It beais no lesemblance, and aftei quoting stanzas 
12 and 13 (page 305), exclaims, “ Has Hoi ace or Giay 
anj thing superioi to this I confidently aiiswei , — many 

things infinitely superior In the same \ ol of the Gent 

Mag p An Imitation of HoraceyOil^l B iii , signed 
M A ” Qy Is It b\ Akenside ’ 

When the JPleasuiei> of hnagination appealed, the editoi 
of the Gent Mag, xiv 219, gaie an extract fiom that 
poem, headed bwan announcement that it was wntten by 
tH author of tlfe BrztnJi Fhihppic and the Hymn to 
Science 

® In a lettei I’nitten from Newcastle, m 1742 (^iien 
at page an), hQ=9alls himself Smgeon ” 
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13 innoi ation and anaicliy, an inifetuotib eagei lass's 
tt subvert and confound, with vei} little caie 
what shall be established 
At Edmbuigh he was elected a mtnbei of the 
Medical Society, Deeembei 30th, 1740,“ and be- 
came acquainted with seveial persons ot his own 
atre, who afterwai d& i ose to eminence , but thouc^h 
durmof his residence theie,he piosecuted the stud} 
ot medicine,^ we leain fiom the following authentic 
statement that he was by no means satisfied with 
his new profession, and tbnsted foi a celebiity 
very different from that which its most successful 
practice could confer “ Akenside,” sa>s the late 
Dugald Stewart, ‘‘ when a student at Edinburgh, 
was a member oi the Medical Society, then re- 
cently formed, and was eminently distinguished 
by the eloquence which he displayed m the course 
ot the debates Dr Eobeitson (who was at that 
time a student of divmity in the same university) 
told me that he was frequently led to attend their 
meetings, chiefly to hear the speeches of Akenside, 
the gieat object of whose ambition then was a seat 
in Parliament , a situation which, he was sanguine 
enough to flatter himself, he had some prospect of 
obtammg , and for which he conceived his talents 
to be much better adapted than for the profession 
he had chosen In this opinion he was probably 
in the right, as he was generally consideied by his 
fellow-students as far inferior m medical science 


* Ztfe of Akensrde 

^ Anderson’s Life of Ahennde — Bnt Poefs^ m 725^ 

® Mr Bucke says that Akenside * ** seems to have made 
gieat progress” in his medical studies St Edinburgh (itfe 
of Akenude, 16), and in quoting fiom Stewart the passage 
which I ha\e gnen above, he onah the c&m.ludmg am- 
ten.ce 
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to several hib Companions To the ardour of 
} outh, and the consciousness of high endowment*, 
we ought probably to attribute such ambitious 
dreams, ard we may suppose, that as judgment 
1 ipened with maturer years, they faded gradually 
away 

At Edinburgh he composed his ode On the 
Wi7iter Sohtzee, dated 1740, which he soon after 
le-wiote and amplified He is said^ to have ori- 
ginally punted it with another juvenile production, 
Lote, an Elegy^ for distribution among his friends 
His lines To Cordelia beai the same date 

We are told by Akenside’s biographers, that 
«ifter staying three years at Edinburgh, he removed 
to Leyden for the advancement of his medical 
studies — that he remained there two (ar cording 


‘ Ekm of the Pkd of the Human Mind (Notes)^ in 
501 4to The author is led to gn e the abo\ e ahecdote 
bj having quoted in his text (p 299) the following lines 
in Akenside’s Ode to Sleeps where, he observes, the poet 
“ has very beautifully touched upon the history of his 
own mmd ” 

The figured brass, the choial song, 

The rescued people’s glad applause, 

The listening senate, and the laws 
Fixed by the counsels of Timoieon’s tongue. 

Are scenes too grand for fortune’s piivate w ays , 

And, though they shine in youth’s ingenuous view , 

Tiie sober gainful arts of modern da’vs 

To such romantic thoughts have bid a long adieu ” 

^ Bioq Bnf — In the Ad and Cor to the fiist vol we 
aie told thatXoue afterwards appeared in the fiist edition 
of Dodsley’s Collection, but was omitted m succeeding 
editions bv Akenside’s desire ’ It ceitamlj is not m the 
tii*»t ed of that vn^k, 3 vols 1748, but mav have been 
inserted in someeaiH edition of those, or the subsequenth - 
published volumes, w hich I hav e not seen it was pi mted 
m the third vol*— ae of Pearch’s Coll of Poems 
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to others, three) years, till hehad^alcen his degftjp 
of JDoctoi of Physic, m 1744 — ^that he theie formed 
an intimacy with his future patron, hlr Jeremiah 
Dyson, ^ then a student of law at the satne um\er- 
sity, and returned with him to England — (they 
embarked,” according to Mi BuckeVpaiticuIar 
account, “ in the same vessel at Potteidim, and 
ai rived safely in London, after an agreeable but 
protracted \oyage ^ ” ) — and that the Pleasures of 
Imagination was published soon aftei the poefs 
arrival in England I shall presently show that 
Akenside's fii st and only visit to Leyden was m 
1744, and subsequent to the appeal ance of his 
great work , and that he and BIr Dyson were 
never in Holland at the same time 
Having completed his studies m the Scottish 
capital, Akenside appears to have returned to his 
native town in 1741 Hext year, he addi essed the 
following remarkable letter^ to IMr Dyson, a young 
gentleman of foitune, with whom, peihaps, he had 
become acquainted during his residence in Edin- 
burgh 

“ JTewcastle upon Tyne, f 18th of Aug«, 1742 
“ Deas Sir, 

I HAVE been long expecting to hear from -v ou since I 
had the pleasure of seeing you on the road hut jour 
letter has either miscarn’d or has been pi evented perhaps 
by some unexpected affairs ingaging 3 rOu after your 
anival at London longer than ^ou suppos’d Upon 
either of these cases I should not ha\e delay’d to begin a 
correspondence sooner, but that I kne-w not how to direct 
foi 'vou Our acquaintance, Mr Andeison, has 1 Ufetno^^ 
inform’d me , and I take the oppoitumty of his j|omne\ 


^ On the authont'v,! suppose, of Sfl^ohn Haivkms*- 
Life of Johnson^ 283, 243, ed 1787 
® Life of Akemtde, 24 
How first published 
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to^liondon to^ send\oa this For where there is a leal 
elteem and affection, it is certainly extremely absurd l;o 
act according to those piecisenesses of form and punctu- 
ality, which in some matters may prevent inconvenience, 
but can nevir regulate the mind, and have no connection 
with the flee inclina^'ions of one who would be a friend 
The veiy opportunity of knowing a peison of a desiiable 
character, is the means of no slight enjoyment, but the 
prospect of conti acting a friendship in such a case brings 
tne pleasure much nearei home, and piomises a kind of 
pi Opel ty m those things which all men look upon with 
honom and good wishes If you will excuse me for being 
thus selhsh, I sincerely and heartily offer j-ou my friend- 
ship, and tho’ in such a compact, wheie theie are no 
articles of obligation, nothing stipulated, nothing imposed, 
It be not very becoming to promise too much, yet I think 
one may venture to ingage for himself, that he is capable 
of being a friend for tho’ in our voluntary afi^aiis this 
be indeed the mam article, a et it Inckilv happens that 
this pretension, like all those that regard the heart ^nd 
will, is neither difficult to be made good, noi liable to the 
censure of vanity quite differenth fiom all pretensions 
to what is valuable in the understanding, oi in any other 
lespect of nature oi fortune 

“ Mr Anderson sajs he was told you had been some- 
what indispos’d since }ou got home, I hope vou are by 
this time perfectly strong and health>, so as to continue 
without fear m youi lesolution of spending next winter 
at Le;^den I heaitily wish I could spend it with you, 
but am as yet undetermm’d Mr Archei, besides next 
winter at Edmbuigb, intends, I heai, to pass another 
wuth Air Hucheaon, in my opinion be putts off his 
settling m business too late, if he spend as many years 
as he talks of m an academical way It was always my 
de&ire to be fixed in life, as they say, as soon as I could, 
consistently with the attainments necessary^ to what I 
should piofess 

A letter horn you, whenever you aie at leisure, ■will 
be extremely welcome you will direct it to be left at 
All Akmside’s, Surgeon, in Newcastle upon Tyne 

1 desiie you excuse this blotted scrawl , it is past 
nndnight, and Mr Anderson goes away early to-morrow 
I am, Sir, with the greatest esteem and sincerity, your 
ver} aftectionat^nd obedient servant, 

“ AIaek Akensde ” 
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JIlii*. lettei was the prelude to a fuend&Sjp 
niemoiable ioi the fa \ our and the constancy with 
w Inch It was maintained on both sides, as well as for 
Its beneficial lesults to the poet At*the time it 
"ivas \\ i liten, I apprehend that ALenside was busily 
occupied in the composition of the gre it didactic 
poem, ovei which his genius seems to ha\ebiooded 
even fiom his boyish days, and that, though he 
st}les himself “ Suigeon,’’ he had not commenced 
any legulai piactice m that capacity 

Ml Dyson’s “ i esolution of spending ne^ t winter 
at Leyden,” in oidei to prosecute the study of 
civil law, was carried into effect On his letum 
to England, m 1743,^ he enteied himself at one of 
the Inns of Court (I belies e, Lincoln’s Inn), and, 
in due time, %vas called to the bar 

The Pleasw es of Imagination being now ready 
for the press, we may suppose that Akenside 
brought the precious manuscript to London, about 
the middle, or towards the close, of 1743 “I 
have heard,” says Johnson, “ Dodsley relate, that 
when the copy was offered him, the pi ice demanded 
for It, which was a bundled and twenty pounds, 
being such as he was not mclined to give piecipi- 
tately, he carried the ^ork to Pope, who, having 
looked into it, advised him not to make a niggai dly 
offer, for ‘ this was no every-day writer”’- In 
consequence of this impi imatur from Twickenham, 
the work was published by Dodsley in January, 
1 744 ^ Notwithstanding its metaphysical subject, 

^ As appears from a letter of Professor Albeiti to bim, 
dated December Ist, 1743, in tbe possession of his son, J 
son. Esq 

^ Life of Akeukide, 

^ Quarto, pr 4s see The Daily Dost for January 16tb, 
1744 — Mr Bucke it'o-'is printed bfTEtichardsoti, ^lie 
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ao^little adapted to tiie taste of common readers, 
this splendid production was received with an ap- 


celebrated novelist a letter addressed to him bv Aken- 
side will be afteruards given, and is, I suspect, Mr 
Buckets sole autboiity for such an assertion A second 
edition, 8vo pi 2s is announced in the Gent Mag for 
Ma\, 1744 In a copy of the hrst edition (now in the 
British Museum), presented by Akenside to Dyson, is the 
following MS dedication, which probably the modesty of 
the lattei uould not allow to appeal in print 

“ Yiro conjunctissimo 
Jeremiaa Dyson, 

Vitss, morumque suorum duci, 

Renim bonarum socio, 

Studiorum judici, 

Cujus amicitia 

hfeque sanctms habet quicquam, 

Noque optat caims, 

Hocce opusculum 

(Vos, 0 tjiannorum impurse laudes 
Et seivilium blandimenta poetarum, 

Abeste procul) 

Dat, dicat, conseciatque 
Marcus Akinside, 

xvu Calendas Jan a. M c mbocxliv ” 

This dedication was not first printed by Mr Bucke, as 
that gentleman supposes it had previously appeared in 
Beloe’s Anecdotes, vol i p 89 

The Pleasures of Imagination was published anonv- 
mously Johnson told Boswell that when it ongmally 
came out, Rolt (a now forgotten authoi) went over to 
Dublin, and published an edition of it in his own name , 
upon the fame of which he lived foi several months, being 
entertained at the best tables as “ the ingenious Mr 
Kolt ,” and that Akenside having being informed of this 
imposition vindicated his nght by publishing the poem 
■mth Its leal autij^’s name BosweU adds m a note “ I 
Ifave had enqmry made m Ireland as to this storv, but 
do not find it recollected there I give it on the authority 
of Dr JohnsoHj^o which may be added that of the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary and Biogiaphia Dramatica, in both 
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pLyise^ which at once raised the authoi, ^ho hi!^| 
only completed his twenty-thixd jear, to a dis- 
tinguished station among the poets of the da) 
When it first appeared, Pope -v^as sinking under 
the malady which, a few months after, remo-v ed 
him fioin the poetic thi one , Swift was still aln e, 
bnt m the stupor of idiotcy , Thomson had won 
by The Seasons an unfading laurel, to '^vbicb be 
was destined to add another wreath by The Castle 


of which It has stood raan> jears Mr Malone obscive'*^, 
that the truth piobahly is, not that an edition was pub- 
lished with Rolfs name m the title-page, but that the 
poem, being then, anonymous, Eolt acquiesced in its being 
attributed to him m conversation ” — Life of Johnson, i 
342, ed 1816 

^ Gray, however, who was not yet known to the world 
as a poet, pas«!ed a depreciatmg cnticism on it in a letter 
to Thomas Wharton, M D or Old Park, near Durham 
It IS dated ftom Cambridge, Apnl 26th, 1744 “ lou 

desire to know, it seems, what charactei the poem of \ our 
joung fnend bears here I wonder that you ask the 
opinion of a nation, where those who pretend to judge do 
not judge at all, and the rest (the wiser part) wait to 
catch the judgment of the world immediately above 
them , that is, Dick’s and the Rainbow Coffee Houses 
Your leadier wav would he to ask the ladies that keep 
the bars m those two theatres of cnticisra Howeiei, to 
show } ou that I am a judge, as well as mv countiyanen, 
I wall tell you, though I have rather turned it over than 
1 ead It (but no matter , no more have they), that it seems 
to me above the middhrf^ , and now and then, Ibr a httle 
while, rises even to the best, particularly m description 
It IS often obscure, and even tmmtelhgible , and too much 
infected with the Hutchinson jarg 9 H In short, it^ great 
fault is, that it was published at least nine a ears too 
early And so methinks m a few words, ' k la mode du 
Temple,’ I have pertly dispatched wha^erhaps may for 
several years ha^ e employed a \erv ingenious man wortis» 
fifty of mj^self” Mason’s Memmrs of Gray, 178, ed 
1775 His still more unfa\ curable opinion of some of 
Akenside’s minor poems will be afterwarSo cited 
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Indolence, Youn^ was in tlie fulness of fa^ie, 
though the four concluding portions of the Night 
Thoughts weie jet un^uhlished , Glover enjoyed 
a very high reputation from Leonidas, Johnson 
was known only as the author of an admired 
satire, London , Dyer had put foi th G? onger Hill, 
and The Ruins of Borne, little success,— his 

Fleece was yet to come, Collins had vainly en- 
deavouied to attract notice by his Eclogues and 
Epistle to Hanmer, — his^Off^^ being of a later 
date , Shenstone had pi oduced little, but among 
that little was The School-mistress, Blair had 
published The Grave , and Armstrong, who ha<l 
only a disgraceful notoriety from a licentious 
poeni,^ was soon to rival Akenside as a didactic 
writei * 

The applause which hailed the fir&t appeal ance 
of The Pleasures of Imagination had scax cely sub- 
sided, when Akenside found that he had roused an 
advei sary of formidable powers Having adopted 
the opinion of Lord Shaftesbury, that ridicule is 
the test of truth, he had annexed to a passage m 
the third book of his poem a long note on the 
subject, in which Warburton chose to discovei an 
offensive allusion to himself When, therefore, 
that mighty dogmatist, about two months aftei, 
put forth ins Remaihs on Several Occasional Re- 
flections, in answer to Dr Addleton, ^ he de- 
voted to Akenside the whole of a sneermg and 


* The Economy of Love His Art of Preserving Beuhh 
was published m Apnl, 1744 see The Raihj Post for the 
4 2th of that molS&h 

^ Published in March, 1 744 see The Daily Post for 
the 16th of that month 
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caustic Preface,^ winch opens thus “ In the Pi ^ 
fat 01 y Discourse to the first volume of the D [n me] 
L [egation] I spoke pretty largely of the Use qf 
Ridicule in lehgious subjects , as the Ahme of it is 
amongst the fashionable aits ot Pree-thinkmg 
foi which I have been just now call’d to account, 
without any ceremony, by the nameless authoi of 
a poem entitled The Rleami es of Imagination F ni 
’tis my foitune to be still concern’d with those 
who either do go masked, oi those who should I 
am a plain mm, and on my fiist appeal ance m tins 
way, I told my name and who I belonged to 
Alter this, if men will rudely come upon me m 
disguise, they can ha\e no leason to comphm, that 
(in my ignoi ance of their chai acters) I treat them 
all alike upon the same free footing they ha-^e put 
themselves This gentleman, a follower of Ld 
S [haftesbury], and, as it should seem, one of those 
to whom that Preface was addressed, ceitainh, 
one of those to whom I applied the woids ot Tulh , 
7ion decef^ non datum est, who affect wit and lail- 
lei 7 on subjects not meet, and with talents un- 
equal, this gentleman, I say, m the lOoth and 
106th pages of his Poem, ammadveits upon me m 
the following manner Since (says he) it zs beyond all 
contradiction evident that iie have a natu’ al iteme or 
feeling of the ridicidom^ and since good a leason 

may be assigned to justify the supi erne Being for 


^ This Preface w^s afterwards repimteU, with 'some 
•slight alteiations, as a Fo^tsempt to die Deditation to the 
Free-thinkers m a new edition of the Divine Legation of 
3Iose‘i — ^Both Mr D’Israeh (^Quarreh Authors^ i ^7%^^ 
and Mr Bucke {Life of Ahenside 37), seem not to 
know where Warburtons attack on the poet oiigiiidUy 
appeal ed 
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'^estowing it , one cannot without astonisliment ? 
fleet on the conduct of those men who imagine it for 
the service of true religion to vilify andt blacken it 
without distinction^ and endeavour to persuade us that 
it IS never applied hut in a had cause ” W ai burton 
then proceedh to a very minute examination of the 
obnoxious note be insinuates that Akenside is a 
deist, even a favourer of atheism , and, though he 
attacks his philosophy, and not his poetry, he re- 
peatedly terms him “ our poetf in a manner truly 
pi ovoking In conclusion, he asserts that a passage 
m the thud book of the poem is an insult to the 
V hole body of the clergy ^ 

An Epistle to the Bev Mr Warhurton^ occasioned 
by his ti eatment of the author of the Pleasures of 
Imagination^ appealed about six weeks after the 
publication which had called it forth Though 
this angry letter, which displays considerable in- 
genuity of argument without much grace of st}- ie, 
IS generally^.attributed to the fiiendly pen of Mi 
Dyson, I am inclined to belies e that the greater 
part of it was composed by Akenside ^ The fol- 
lowing quotation forms its commencement 


^ See the note on ver 262 of the third book of The 
Pleamres of Imagination 
2 Ver 109— 

“ Others of giaver mien, behold, adoined 
With holy ensigns,” &c 

^ Octavo, pr Qd Published May l«t, 1744 see The 
Daily Post of that date The motto on the title is “ JTeque 
solum quid istum audiie, tetum etmm quid me deceat dicere, 
eonnderabo ” Cic in Verr It consists of thii ty pages 
In a lettei to Ml D\ son (seep x\iii ofthisMemon) 
Akenside desiits “ a copy of that answer to WarhurtonP 
to be sent to Holland If it had been entiiely the woik 
of his loved (or lather, adored) fnend, would he ha\e 
mentioned it in such terms 
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“ SlB, 

“ Uor’«iTHST\NBiNG- tlie paiiis you lia\e taken to di&> 
comage ill men flora entenng into any controveisy with 
you j and notwithstanding the se\ ere example vou hai c 
jubt been making of one, who, as lou fmci'd, had pre- 
sumed to call you to account vou must still be content 
to be accountable for youi wiitmgb, and must once more 
bear the mortification ot being actu ilh called to account 
foi them 

“ *Tis the Pieface to lOur late Eemarks that aoii are 
now called upon to justif\ in which \ou hace thought 
fit to treat upon a mightc free footing (as \ou st’vle it 
but m the apprehension of most people, upon a aei\ in- 
jurious one), the ingenious and woithc author of the 
poem entitled, Tlie Phasuies of Imagination The fa- 
vouiable leception and applause that perfmmance has 
met with, lendei it unnece&sari , and indeed impeitinent, 
for me to enlaige m its piaise, especially as \ ou, Sii, have 
not condescended to eiitei into a paiticular censure of the 
poem, boweiei, b\ some geneial hints scatter’d up and 
down, as well as be the atFeetation of perpetualh st\lmg 
the authoi our poeU j ou maj hai e let us see how ^ oa stand 
afiected tow aids it Whethei it be indeed that dull, 
till lal, useless thing \ ou seem to represent it, I shall not 
dispute with \ou, but am content to leace, as to thi*^ 
point, jMi W ’s judgment staked against the geneial re- 
putation of the poem The point I am immediately con- 
cern’d with is, j oui unbecoming treatment of the author, 
which, as it IS so mtei woven thio’ the whole comse ot 
jour Pieface, as to be suffitiently e\ident, without the 
allegation ot paiticular pas-^iage-,, so we shall find then 
are not wanting lepeated instances of direct and notonous 
ill usage, such usage, aa tho’ the proaocation had been 
e\ei so just, and the imagined attack upon sou ever “nu 
real, would vet ha\e been unwarrantable, and which, 
therefoie, can’t admit of the least shadow of an excuse, 
when it shall appear that you had ledh no proiocition 
at all Foi the very fact with whi<h ^ovL set out, and 
a?hich is the foundation, I suppose, of all \our indignation, 
lb an entne mistake lou tell us, you have hetinjuil wwc 
lalkd to account^ ^c This, I sa%,is an aj^sohite mistake ^ 
And, as foi my own part, I nea er faua.pec'& that the note"' 
•Nou refei to had am thing peisonal in it, so I am au- 
thoiized to aflnm, that it was not at all intended pei- 
faonaih ’ 
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-To tills Letter Warburton returned no answer 
In the 1 einodelled copy of his poem, Akenside ;?e- 
duced into a compaiatively short passage the hues 
which tre^'t of Eidicule, and which were certainly 
the least pleasing poition of the woik He, doubt- 
less, writhed under Warburton’s vigorous attacis, 
tor which, as will be shown in the course of this 
memoii, he, long aftei, made a sort of requital 

Though the Epistle to Warhwton appears not 
to have been published, it was certainly printed, 
before Akenside went to Leyden foi ^he purpose 
of obtaining the degree of Doctor of Physic This 
is proved by an allusion to it in the fii st otl the 
following very interesting letteis^ to his beloved 
fnend, Mr Dyson Ihe erroneous statement of 
his biogiapheis, that he visited Plolland at an 
earlier peiiod than 1744, has been already noticed 

*‘Le\den, April 7th, Jn" S 1744 

“ Dear Dtson, 

*‘At last I am in a condition to recollect mvself suiS- 
cicntlv to 1 ite to you E\ ei since I left you, I have been 
fiom houi to hour ingag’d bv a succession of most trivial 
ciicumstanceb, and yet importunate enough to foice m'v 
attention fiom those objects, to which it most natuially 
and habitually inclines I now begin to respire, and can 
fancy «!elf at Lincoln’s Inn, meeting you aftei a very 
tedious ibsence of eight days and telling the little occm - 
rences I ha\e met with , a ston m other respects too in- 
considerable to be repeated, but 'which, m lepeatmg it to 
my fnend, aequnes an impoitance superior to the annals 
of a king’s posteiitv 

“I went on boaid fiom Harwich on Thmsday morning, 
and got ashoie at Helveotslms just about the same time 
on Saturday I was not m the least sick I am now 
settled m Eoebuck’s chambei, the same house with Mi 
^Drew and BrocJklesby This last was the only one of my 


^ How first published 
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acqumtince I found heie, and I dare 'iiv if jom^ere 
I'nir to return to Levdcn, -vou would think the acquaint - 
am e ot tho^c who h i\ e come hither since \ ou went awa\ , 
itr’ii ’ten tai trora coinpcnsatincj the loss of those whose 
< oinc's jtiou lou h id tiie Ii ippincss to irj.o;v Tlieie aie 
not 'ibovt ten or twchc Ln^jiish, Scotch, ard Irish now 
! I I f % den 

Vs I was 111 the street ^esteida,}, Mr Schwai t 7 , who 
n ui been told bv somebody oi other that I wajs a fiiend 
ot Ml D\s('!i’s, came up to me and inquird %eiy atfec- 
tionai.cl\ iftPi \ou I am just come fiom sitting the after- 
noon with him, he could hudlv talk of anything but 
\ ou , } et com pi iins th it \ ou neglect to write to him He 
IS uneeitain whether he shall be in London this summer 
or not, but sns he is -ven well acquainted with all the 
streets there, he has so carefulK studied them in the m ip 
I love the good natuie and &implicit\ of his minners, and 
lo\e ins coinpuiv moie than anv body’s m Leaden, hn I 
see thatwhene^ei we are together we shall fall a talking 
about ^ou immediately 

“I ha\e been with Mr Gronomus* and the Doctor, 
who make an excellent contiast, both as to their manners 
and studies , about the lattei of these thej are constanth 
rail} mg and joking on each other Jili Giono\ ms shew’d 
me his iSTicandei, about which he has taken vast pains 
He has abo\e six huiidied emendations of the text, and 
achoha, but wants an unpublish’d paraphrase of the au- 
thor, which, It seems, is m a librua at Vienna He talks 
ot making this little ^ok as laige as his last -Mian I 
wish -^ou could get the Pmdai, which I hearts piobabli 
by this time finish’d at Gla'^gow, in one volume, the same 
size and type wiih the Theophrastus Mi BrocUesb\ 
tells me of an edition of Shattesbma m the pres^ at Dub- 
lin, with new copperplates to which a fourth volume w ill 
be added, consisting of the two epiatolarj pamphlets and 
nnpubiish d letteib of Ld Moleswoith to m> ® master 

“I will not spend time m gmng \oa mj sentiments 
ot Holland or Levden, thei are so intiieh the same aiith 


* Abraham Gronovms The here mentioned, 

w as net er published ”** 

An allusion to the Preface to Mmaths on Oceamfixd 
Pefiections,^i , in which W ubnrton more than once calls 
hhaftesbury Akenside’s “Master” 

C 
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you express’d to me One thing struck me veiy 
strongly, the absurd mconsistence between their cerem<> 
nious foppishness (miscalled politeness) and their gross 
insensibility to the tiue decorum in numbei less instances, 
e pecially among the yomen Such is their aichitec- 
tuie, their painting, then music, such then diess, the 
tumitme of their houses, the an of then chai lots, and the 
countenance of their polity, that y hen I thmk of Eng- 
land, I cannot now help paying it the same veneiation 
and applause which at London I thought due only to 
Athens, to Corinth, or to SMacuse You, who know Hol- 
land, will excuse me for talking in this way, after so short 
a view of it as I haye had ,* because you know how ob- 
vious these appeal ances are, and how gi eat an uniformity 
runs thiough the whole constitution of the country, na 
tural and moral 

“Ml Eeadv is well, and sends his seiyice, as do all 
"vour other acquaintances You will soon see Mi Drew, 
for he IS a printing his Thesis, and takes London in his 
way home 

“Be so good as to piesent my compliments to Mrs 
Dyson, Miss Dyson, and all the lest of -vour fnends and 
mine You will know whom I mean without a list of 
them , only, lest -s ou should not think on them, allow me 
to mention Mr Ward and Mr Ramsay And pray foiget 
not to make my apology to Mr Pickenng, for I utterly 
forgot to call upon him at my leaving London, which has 
since \ ex’d me not a little 

“ Be sure you 'vvnte to me immediately Let me know 
how jou manage about the Basilica, and what informa- 
tion Mr Ramsay has given you If you call at Dodsley’s, 
he will give you a copy of that aiiswei to Warburton , I 
should be glad if you could send it inclos’d m your fii st 
letter, and if you could give me ^ om opinion about Di 
Armstrong’s poem ^ Write me a \ eiy long letter, and 
direct it to Me Carthy’s I think I am lather freei than 
I should have been if boarding tho’, heaven knows, mj' 
pleasure at noon is meeilv in dining, propeily so call’d 
Farewell, my friend, my good genius, and above all things, 
believe me fur ever most affectioiiatelv, most intneh, only 
yowcs, ^ « M Axinsidl ” 

^ This passage decidedly proves that Akenside had not 
previously visited Holland 

® The Art of Presermng Health 
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“ Le\den, April 17th, K S 1744/*'* 
“ Bh m Mr Dtsox, 

I HAB not been abo\e four days at Lejden beloie f\\(» 
ot my Edinburgh acquaintance'’ Mr Au tm and Mr 
Hume, came hither from thur vf ter quarters, at Ghent, 
to make the tour of Holland I was giad of the oppor- 
t unity to go along with them, as I had no piospeet or 
iiiy comp iny so deMi ibk At my leturn, I found xenir 
lettei, be which I see wc had been, writing to each oihor 
precisely at the same time I always was diaid cou 
would be unease m waiting so long for a letter and in- 
deed I should have wrote dnectly fiomHchoetsluy'vbut 
for a mistaken supposition that the post went from Lc’i 
den on Satmday night, and that consequenth I should 
save no tune by wnting before I got to m\ ]ournev s end 
Mould to God this may find you perfectly lecocer’d and 
111 free spirits , I dare not, I cannot suffer ray imagination 
to conceive otherwise The whole day aftei we pai ted, I 
was dreading the consequence of vour being abroad m 
so damp a morning, and lodging m that vile inn it a 
time when youi health was far from being conlinn d In 
every other circumstance, I need not tell you what hap- 
piness yoiu letter gave me Believ e me, my dear, my 
honour^ fiiend, I look upon mv connection wath you as 
the most fort m ite cn cumstance of my life I ne\ er think 
of it without being happier and bettei for the reflection 
I injoy, by means of it, a more animated, a more pertec t 
relish of every social, of every natural pleasure Mv own 
character, by means of it, is become an object of veneia- 
tion and applause to mv self l^Iy sense of the perfee tion 
and goodness of the Supierae Being is nobler and more 
affecting It is that good, that beauty with which mv 
mind is nlld, and which senes as a sacred ant dote 
against the influence of that moral evil which is m the 
world, when it would perplex and distress me It has the 
force ot an addition il conscience, of a new pniiciple o*' 
religion nor do I lemember one instance of moral good 
or ev il offer’d to mv choice of late, in which the idea ot 
your mind and manners did not come in along with the 
essential beauty eff virtue and the sanction of the divii t 
laws to guide and determine me has inlaigh^ 
knowledge of human nature, and ascertain’d mv idea^ J 
the oeconomv of the universe In whatever light I con- 
sider, with w hatev er principle or sensation I compare it. 
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It {•ill continues to receive strength from the best ami 
highest, and in return confirm and mlaige them, 

like the sweet south. 

That bieathes upon a bank of violets, 

G-ning and stealing odouis 

I have sometimes, when in a cold oi more sceptical tuin 
of thought than is natuial to my temper, hesitated whe- 
ther this atfection might not and did not too much en- 
gioss nn mind But in a moment I saw, and you, mv 
friend, know and feel with vhat satisfaction not to be 
desoribed, that it was impossible to indulge it too much, 
m anj othei sense than as it is possible to carry too far 
our i%aid for the Supieme Being, that is, to lose sight 
of Its natuial tendency and lun counter to the veiy spirit 
with ^\hlch it vas mbtituted m other words, while we 
continue to cultivate our fnendship, intiie and extensive 
as Its foundations now are, it cannot mgross our minds 
too much, or exeit too general an influence on our con- 
duct 

“ Pei haps you expect some account of my travels 
Indeed I cannot sav more than that they confiim’d all 
my formei ideas of the Dutch genius and taste Minute 
and careful in execution, but flat and inelegant and nar- 
row in design Then buildings, their gardens, their civil 
forms, ever'^ thing, give the same mforraation At Am- 
sterdam I sa^ a Dutch tiagedy, which, tho’ intended to 
be really distressful, was vet farcical beyond any thing m 
Anstophanes, or the Eeheaisal And these farcical parts 
were the only things that mov’d the audience inthe verv 
least degree And in the middle of the distress, in those 
boxes wheie people of the best figure use to sit the giase 
and brandy bottle was going about among both men and 
women 

^ As for mv acquaintance here, it lies chiefly, almost 
wholly, among the gentlemen that lodge with Mi Van- 
derlas the others, at the oidmarv, have given me no 
leason to alter the account vou had m my last Mr 
Keady, as far as I am able to julge, is a very amiable 
man, and much a^entleraan, and young Mr Canowan, 
Iliope, will turn out veiv well in the woild, especially 
as I see he is much lesa attach’d to the bigotry and nar- 
row spirit of the Roman Catholic religion Mi Schnart/ 
spent this afternoon with me, and all salute you I need 
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not desire ^ ou to express fur me the*i% irmest •spntsi i nts 
cw< fnendship and respect to Mis D\son and Miss jjv- 
sons, nor to remember me to ail om other tnewds I am 
mthin fi^e minutes of the po«t, and ver’5 &on\ to put so 
soon FareiJi ell, mv dearest Dyson E%ei lours, 

‘ ¥ Akinside’" 

“ Fndav E\ eumg 

“ To Me DibOix, at Serle’s Coffee-housie, 

“ Lincoln’s Ian, London ” 

“ Lejden, Apnl 2Kt, X S 1744 
My bkaeest Dlso^, 

“ I Hi!L\E just letcned and lead a our letter, b\ >vhMh I 
had i?ve hace been a second time zmplo^ d m writing to 
each, othei at the same m«tant from w hat «ivmp ithetic 
influence of our minds one upon the othei, or what invi- 
sible agency of supeiior genu favourable to friendship, I 
cannot tell feut that your anting was a «uit of piesent 
and immediate secmity for jour being toleiablj well, I 
should ha'v e been much alarm’d at the account von give 
of the retain of -vom disorder But now I hope ’tisfaiilv 
oter, and that jou ha\e laid m a stock of health and 
good spirits for a \ery long time Foi m\ own pait, 
since I left you, I have indeed been uell, m the \ulgai 
sense of the phrase, that is to sa-Vjmy appetite, my sleeps, 
my pulse, and the rest of that kind have been regular 
and sound but the othei more desirable sort of good 
health, that %chich consists in the perfect, the haraiomous 
possession of one s ow n mmd, in the exercise of its best 
iacultys upon those objects which aie most adapted to it 
by natuie and habit, and, above all things, m that con- 
scious, that inexplicable fiehng that we are happij , this 
kind of nealtb, I confess, I have not injoy d so mtire for 
these three weeks nor do I expect to mjoy it, till I le- 
tumto that situation which taught me hist to conceive 
it The moie I see of Holland (and 1 imagine the case 
would be the same weie I to travel thro’ the world), the 
more I Itwe and honour my nati\e countT^v Ihe man- 
ners 0 ^ the people, the political forms, the genius of the 
constitution, the temper of the law % the accidental objects 
of diess and behaviour one meets wnthj^n the streets, the 
verj? face of their buildings and outward appearance of 
the countirv in general, onh serve to put me in mind of 
England, with a greater desire of leturning In the 
same manner as all that variety of mix’d company I have 
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pa^’d thro’ this last year oi two, onh gd\ e me a stronger 
sense of my happiness when I got home to vou 

“ I am [at] pie&entbmied among medical books, col- 
lecting factSvand companng opinions among the dullest 
ot mortal men, and that, too, m their dullest capacity, 
that of authors Howe ,61, I hope this necessary task 
will glow more agreeable, when I shall be at leisure to 
attend to the justness of argument and the decency of ex- 
piession As I spend no time so agieeably asm reading 
\ oiii letters, or (next to that) in conversing with y ou even 
aftei this imperfect manner, I could not forbear sitting 
down immediately to wnte, especially as I was so much 
straitened for time last post I am very glad that people 
shew so much unanimity about the war against Fiance , 
and, foi mv own part, I ha\ e not the least doubt of the 
supcnoiit^ of our national spint, and consequently of 
oui success m general , only I am afrai^ that we shall 
w ant generals, and that the war will be too much carried 
on on our part, by land I can’t saj I was much pleased 
with the declarition of war (I mean the formula,not the 
thing), the style seem’d to me rather that of a pnvate 
mail clearing himself from some unbecoming imputa- 
tions, th m that of the chief magistrate of a mighty and 
fiee people proclaiming war against the most formidable 
people in the world, in defence of justice, and drawn to 
It bj the disinterested succoui of an oppress’d and in- 
sulted ally The speech to the parliament I could not 
indeed but appiove there was an expiession eithei in it, 
01 m the declaration against France, quite equal to the 
occasion , * I appeal to the whole woild foi the equity 
and rectitude of my conduct ’ It is ceitamly very gi eat, 
and has but one irapioprietv (indeed, a very essentul 
one), that the honour due to the people of Britain foi the 
generosity and fearless lo\ e of justice they have, under 
such ’vast piessuies, manifested upon this occasion, is, by 
this way of speaking, unavoidable in our government, 
attnbuted to one man^ who has no other merit in the 
affair, than meerly in not imbezzlmg the Vast sums which 
h ive been advanc’d in suppoit of the common cause 
You would see by my last that I cannot finish ni\ 
affaiis heie so saQii as jou suppos’d But what time I 
lost m the beginning by going to Amsterdam, &c, I 
shall gam towards the end of my stay here , so that I 
hope to be in London, at least in England, within a 
month at latest I have long indulged myself in an 
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asjreeable prospect of settling at h' chietH beciu*^ of 
V opportunity of seeing jou fiequenth, and next to that 
(it indeed it be not a consideration moie iraportant), in 
inakmg such acquaintances during the sunimer reasons, 
ds might put it sooner in my pouei to spentl the reniam- 
dei ot mv lite Tuthout interruption beside ■you But 
since the expectation ^\as ill founded we must mike 
oursehes easv, and look out m iNoitnampton, or any 
other place tolerabh neai home For of thi& one thing 
I am certam never to be far from }oul I would liace 
you write as soon a^ \ou cm, if it be but to tell me lio’iv 
long vour journey to Shiopshire will take \ou , bpcau^ve, 
if jou determine to go thither, I sh ill tike shipping from 
Rotterdam to Xtw«astlc, as you will probably be gone 
befoie I can reich London ecen b\ the pacquet At 
this moment, while I wnte this, I feel something of the 
pain of a second partii g 

“As the auctions were almost intireH ovei before I 
got hither, I hat e not bought many books, nor expect to 
buy manj^ I have, how ev er, got a few classics, and such 
medical books as are most useful at piesent Those that 
aie rather for curiosity and medical erudition, I shall 
ieav e commissions for wuth some acquaintance or other 
I hnd what vou tuld me to be verv tiue,that the old and 
best editions of the Gieek authors are dealer here than 
in London Mr Gronorms tells me, what peihaps you 
do not know, that Mr Freeman is> to letum to Leyden 
b\ which I judge he has lutiieh dedicated himself to 
Greek (properly^ so tailed) and to editorial criticism (ex- 
cuse the phia^e) I think Gionowus one of the strangest 
men I ever met with 

“ Farewell, my dear fiiend I know yon oft think of 
me, and need not be told how oft and how affectionately 
I remember yon 

“ Ever and intirely yours, 

* MiKK AiOHSIDE” 

“ Tuesday Afternoon ” 

“P S I wi>h vou would leave off writing upon gilt 
paper unles', y ou can get sheets of it as large ds this I 
foigot to ted you, thatWetstem atj^sterdara skew’d 
me the nimnibh’d Diodorub Siculus , it is printed exactly 
like the last Thucy dides, but how ae^'uratcly I cannot tell 
Forget not my compliments at Gh irtei -house Square, nor 
to Mr Hainson, Mi Dyson, and ihe rest of our tnmds 
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Mr :::Grionovius^ Mr '^chwaitz, Mr Ready, and all year’s 
here salute you 

I have just been at Langeratu’s to inquire about the 
Basilica, but not finding him, must refei it to another 
opportunity 

On the i6th May, 1744, ^ Akenside took h s de- 
gree of Doctor of Physic, at Leyden, the subject 
of his Dissejtatio Medtca Inauguralis being JDe 
oriu et tncremento fcetus humam and, doubtless, 
as soon as he had obtained his diploma, he hastened 
back to England In the collection of Odes, which 
he published in the following year, i& an Ode On 
leamTig Holland 

He was now desirous to commence the practice 
of his profession , and having heard that he had 
a prospect of succeeding at bToitharnpton, and 
having nlade some necessary enquu les on the spot, 
in June, 1744,^ he soon after fixed himself there 
as a physician It was not long, howevei, before 
he found that the chief medical business of the 
place was in the hands of Dr Stonehouse, from 
whom it was not to be wrested by a stranger,^ 


’ See note at page xhi of this Memoir 
® Punted at Levden m 1744, 4to In this disserta- 
tion the author is said to have displaced his medical 
sagacity by attacking some opinions of Leeuwenhoek and 
other writers, at that time very geneially leceived, but 
which ha\e been since discarded by the best ph\sicians 
and philosophers , and by proposing an bypotbe&ih which 
IS now considered as founded in truth ” — Kippis^s Bioq 
Brit 

^ Fiom the mfoimation of Mr Dyson, (October 25th, 
1 834,) who thus describes the contents of one of the poet’s 
lettei s to his father “ On the 1 4th June [ 1 744] he wi ites 
fitrm 1^‘orthampton to lepoit the lesult of his enquiries in 
relation to the expediency of his settling there, which was 
such as induced him to do so ” 

^ A coi respondent (who signs himseif Indagator) m the 
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and haling mamtamed a fi uitless contest with tlThfc 
gentleman, and peihapa diJiking Northampton on 
«icconiit of its distance from the capital, he quirted 
It, aftei a stay of about eighteen montus, and re- 
moved to Hampstead “ The writer of this article,” 
says Kippifa, m a note on oui author’^ “ who 
then resided at Noithampton for education, well 
remembers th It Dr Doddi idge and Di Akenside 


Gent Mag for Ottobei, 1793 (Ixm 885), -writes 
“ The fact, Mr Uiban, is, that this contest tor the ph\ su al 
business at Noithampton, though unsuttessful on the part 
of Akenside, had for some time been, snppoitcd by him 
-with e\traordinar;y violence I am ■ivau anted, b\ manu- 
sciipts m my possession, -when I sa>, that not onU a fair 
and open straggle of medical hostilities, but e\ers ait and 
every exertion, personal abuse and pnvate msmuation, 
had been used to usuip Dr Stonehouse’s piofessioin! 
emoluments, and oust him from his established settle- 
ment Yet, on Akenside’s removal from that place to 
Hampstead, the recommendatory letter, a cope of which 
I send 5 on, -was generously -vnritten m has fieour b 3 ^ his 
worthy ri-val, as an mtioduction for him to a gentleman 
of consequence in the neighbourhood of his ne-w abode 
“ Dear Sir, 

‘‘ Thb gentleman who piesents you with this is Dr Aken- 
side, a brother physician, -whose ment, as a man of refined 
sense and elegance of taste, is too -well kno-wa by his-wii- 
tings (The Pleasures of the Imagination, Sec ) to need ain 
other testimonial , and I dare sa\,fiom what %ou alreaay 
know of them, you will naturally conclude, ivithoiit am 
praise of mine, that such % man must be proportionably 
distinguished in his o-^vn peculiar profession 

I take this oppoitumty of introducing him to the 
honour of }our acquaintance, and make no doubt vou 
will receive him as a gentleman, whom, for his character 
and abilities I much esteem, and whose neai neighbour- 
hoodjin an;y place where there had been room for us both, 
I should have regarded as an additioit to my happiness^. 
I am,” 8uC 

See, too, Gmt Mag foi January, 1794, (Iw 12) 

^ Miog JBrti 
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xed on an amicable debate concerning the 0 |)!- 
ifions of the ancient philobophers with legard to 
a future state of rewards and punishments, m 
which Di Akenside supported the fii m belief of 
Cicero m paiticular, m this gieat article of na* 
turai religion ” Accoidmg to Johnson, who hear- 
tily dibliked his political creed, and never loses an 
opportunity of stigmatising It, Akenside “deafened 
the plate with clamours for liberty 
Dining his stay at ISfoithampton (m 1744), he 
produced his vei^ poweiful satire, An Epidle to 
Curio ^^ — 1 e to the Right Hon William Fulteney, 
who, having been long the strenuous supporter of 
the people’s cause, m opposition to the measmes 
ot government, had suddenly deserted his party, 
and become an object of popular execration, for 
the sake of an empty title, the Earldom of Bath 
This justly-admired piece he aftei wards injudi- 
ciously altered into an ode 

The following letter, undoubtedly genuine, and 
never before printed in England, is given from a 
facsimile of the oiiginal m a American edition of 
our author’s works ^ 

“ Rortharapton, May 21st, 1745 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ When I look on the date of your lettei, I am ver\ glad 
that I have any excuse, however disagreeable, for not 
answering it long ere this About a month ago, when I 
was thinking every post to write to you, I was thrown 


^ Life of Al'enside 

^ Published by Dodsley, ^to pr Is See Listbf Books 
for November, 1 744, in the Gent Mag On the title-page 
IS this motto “ Neque tarn ulciscendz causa dixi, quam ut 
e^m prmens sceleratos cives timore ah impugnanda patna 
detinerem, et in posterum documenfum statuerem, neqms talem 
amcnham velkt imitan ” — Tull 

^ Fnnted at New Brunswick, 1808, 2 vols 8vo 
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from mj "horse ¥uth a 'ver\ great hizanl of mv hfe, '’itl 
fined a good while afteiwards from either wnlmg-^ir 
seuimg Bnt^ thank hea\eii, foi these ten da\sl have 
been perfectly well Yoa are very good-natured about 
the verses If they gave vou anj pleasure, I shall con- 
dude mv principal end m publishing them to be fnrlv 
mswei’d And that vou look upon youi reading tacm 
in manusiript, and this w i\ of seeing them in punt, is 
an instance oi reil friendship, giv cs me great sitista* turn 
As tor public induence, if thev have anv, I hope it will 
be a good one But mv e-^pectations of that kind ire 
not near so sanguine as thev once weie Iiidetd human 
nature in its genuine h ibit and constitution is ad ipted 
to very powertul impres'^ioiis horn this soit of eateit im- 
inent but m the present state of manners and opinions, 
it IS almost sol eh on the letir’d and studnus of nature, 
that this effect can be looked foi for hardly any besides 
these have been able to preserve the genuine habit ot the 
mind in anv tolerable degree I am, dear Sir, } our most 
obedient and most humble servant 


* To M WiLKLS, JuN 
St John’s-street, London ” 


“M Akehside” 


Heie probably he alludes to his Odeh on Several 
Subjectii^ which had been published moie than two^ 


* Bodslev, 4to pr Is 6d See List of Books for 
Maich, 1745, in the Gent 3Iag This tract consists of hftv - 
four pages, and has the following motto from Piiidax 

Xpvaov evxopTai, Tvehov c’ trspoi 
airipai'TOP tyth ^’aaroTc Kai 
xOori yvia KaXv\j/ai- 
fj.\ mvmv aivT^ra, juo/i- 
i^dv d' kmawtipuiv aXirpoXs 
Another edition of these Odes in small octavo was pnnted 
in the same year — Horace Walpole writes to Sii H 
Mana,«March 29th, 1745 "There is another of these 
tame geniuses, a Mr Akenside, who wntes odes, m one 
he has lately published, he says, * Light the tapers, urge 
the hre " Had you not rather malz gods jostle m tie 
dark, than light the candles, for Tear they should break 
then heads Letters, Sec n Walpole’s editor, lU 
a kindred spiiit, calls the jP/coswres of Imjo^inMwn, " a 
poem ot some merit ’ 
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mCntlis before tbe date of this letter, and whieb 
require particular notice, thongb tliey have not 
obtained the slightest mention from Mr Bucke 
They are piefaced by an Advertisement worthy of 
preservation — “ The following Odes were written 
at very distant intervals, and with a view to very 
different manners of expression and versification 
The author pretends chiefly to the merit of endea- 
vouring to be correct, and of carefully attending 
to the best models From what the ancients have 
left of this kind, perhaps the Ode may be allowed 
the most amiable species of poetiy , but certainly 
there is none which in modern languages has been 
generally attempted with so little success For 
the perfection of lyric poetry depends, beyond that 
of any other, on the beauty of words and the grace- 
fulness of numbeis, in both which respects the 
ancients had infinite advantages above us A con- 
sidei ation which will alleviate the author’s di^p- 
pointment, if he too should be found to have mis- 
carried ” The contents of this tract are — AUusion 
to Horace [now entitled Preface to Odes, Book I ] 
On the Winter-sohtice Against Suspicion To a 
Gentleman whose Mistress had Man led an Old Man 
[now entitled To a Fnend Unsuccessful in Love’] 
Hymn to Cheerfulness On the Absence of the Poetic 
hwlmaiion [now entitled To the Muse] To a Fnend 
on the Hazard of Falling in Love [now entitled On 
Love^ to a Fnend] On Leaving Holland To 
Sleep On Lync Poetry A new edition of these 
Odes^ materially altered and improved, was pub- 
lished m 1760 , and after the author’s death, they 
were again reprij^ted with still farther alterations, 
in^that collection of%is various Odes which he had 
left behind him for the press How the text, as 
finally arranged, differs from that of the hi st edi- 
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tion, the following quotations will e\ mce A ce£*“ 
brated btanza m the Ode On the Winier-i^oishce is 
now read thus 

Hence tbe loud cit\’s bus\ tbrongs 
Urge the b(A\l and faplu.did liie* 
Haimonious dances, festive songs 
Against the <5pitttul hea\eii conspire 
Meantime, peihaps iMth tender icais, 

Some Till ige dame the curfcA hears, 

While round the hearth her childicn pla\ 

At moni then lather -went abio id , 

The moon is sunk, and deep the road , 

She Sighs, and ivondeis it his stac 

It stood m the edition oi 174J 

“ Xow thiough the tot^n promiscuous throngs 
Urge the tv aim bovvl and ruddy fiie, 

Harmonious dances, festiv e songs 
To charm the midnight houis conspiie 
While mute and sbrmkmg with her fears, 

Each blast the cottage matron hears. 

As o’er the hearth she sits alone 
At mom her biide-gioom went abioad, 

The night is dark and deep the road , 

She sighs, and wishes him at home ” 

The Ode To a F? tend Unsucc€6sful in Love new 
ends thus 

“ Oh * just escaped the faithless mam, 

Though driven unwilling on the land , 

To guide jour favomed steps agam, 

Behold >om better Genius stand 
Where Truth revolves her page divine, 

WTiere Tirtue leads to Honour’s shrine, 

Behold, he lifts his awtui hand. 

“ Fix but on these your ruling aim, 

And Time, the sire of manly care, 

Will Fano’s dazzling colours tame , 

A soberer dress will beauty wea/ 

Then shall esteem, by knowledge led, 

Enthrone within jour heart and head 
Some h ippier love, some truer fair ” 
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Ii formerly concluded 

“ Oh, just escaped the faithless main, 
Though dnven unwilling on the land, 

To guide your favoured steps again 
Behold vour better Genius stand 
Where Plato’s olive couits your eye, 
Wheie Hampden’s laurel blooms on high, 
He lifts his heaven-directed hand 

** When these are blended on yourbiow, 
The willow will be named no more , 

Oi if that love-deseited bough 
The pitying, laughing girls deplore, 

Yet stiU shall I most freely swear 
Your dress has much a better air 
Than all that ever biide-groom wore ” 


In the Ode On Lyric Poetiy we now find 

“ I et then did Pleasure’s lawless throng, 
Oft rushing foith m loose attire, 

Thv \uigm dance, thy gi aceful song 
Pollute with impious levels due 
0 fair, 0 chaste, thy echoing shade 
May no foul discord heie invade , 

Nor let thy strings one accent move, 
Except v-hat earth’s untroubled ear 
’Mid all her social tribes mav hear. 

And heaven’s unemng thione approve 


The lines were originally 

“ But oft amid the Grecian throng 
The loose-robed forms of wild Desire 
With lawless notes mtuned thy song, 

To shamefiil steps dissolved thy qune 
0 fair, 0 chaste, be still with me 
Piom such profaner discord free 
Odes ^ frequent thv tuneful shade, 

, , ’ ^^0 fi antic shouts of Thracian dames, 

lisliea in Satjis fierce with savage flames 
were again ’hy pleasing accents shall invade ” 
irTthat c 

left bell collection first appeared, the Odes of 

finally published , and it 


oV 

Lovt, 

Sleep 
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tliGiefore formed (with all its m:^erfections) t^e 
iiitfet valuible accession which the poetry c'f 
England had received since DiydenV time, if we 
except the single Ode of Pope ^ ^ 

Concei iimg the Ode Suspicion^ we ai e 

told by hli Bucke that it wa& addi essed to a sell- 
tormenting fiiend who had been seized* witli 
groundless jealousy, because his w ife used to in- 
dulge m certain ‘‘innocent freedoms’’ with hci 
male acquaint ances, and who, m his distiess, hid 
applied to ALenside for ad\ ice - 
That our authoi, after quitting Xuithampton, 
proceeded to tiy his fortune as a physician at 
Hampstead, has been already noticed In Feb- 
ruaiy, 1747, Mr Hardinge^ resigned his ofBee of 
Cleik to the House of Commons m fa\our of 2Ir 
Dyson, for six thousand pounds , and the latter, 
bidding adieu to the bar, purchased a Mila at North 
End, Hampstead, for the purpose of mtioducmg 
Akenside to the chief pei sons m the neighbour- 
hood “ There,” says Sir John Hawkins, “ the\ 
dwelt togethei during the snmmei sea^^on, ire- 
quenting the long room, and all clubs, and assem 
blies of the inhabitants But, if we may believe 
the statements of this writer, who knew him well, 
Akenside, by a want of “ discretion,” frusti ated 
the kind endeavours of llr Dyson to foiward hi^ 


* Of the mass of nonsense hich, under the title of Ftn - 
danck Ofle% was poured out tov^ard^ the close ot the 
seventeenth, and during the early part ot the eighteenth 
century, the reader who has not examined it tan ba\e 
no <on€eption 

“ Life of Akenside f 49 hlr Bucke does not g« e his 
authoutc for the anecdote ‘p 

^ See an account of this gentleman, Mr Nicholas Hai- 
dinge, lu Nichols’s lUust of Lit MiU in o 
^ Lift of Johnson, 243, ed 1787 
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T^ws At the meetings just mentioned, -vyliich 
v^ere attended by Tvealtby persons of ordinary &- 
dowments, who could only talk of the occuri ences 
of the day- he made an ostentatious display of that 
talent for conversation which had distinguished 
him in moi e enlightened society, — became involved 
m disputes that betraj-ed him into a contempt of 
those who diffeied from his opinions, — was taunt- 
ingly reminded of his low bath and dependence on 
hli Dyson, — and was reduced to the necessity of 
asserting in plain terms that he was a gentleman 
By a lesidence of about two years and a half at 
Hampstead, he gamed nothing but the conviction 
that he had chosen a situation which did not suit 
him Ml Djson theiefore pai ted with his villa at 
North End settled his fiiend m a small but hand- 
some hou'>e in Bloomsbury Square, London, and, 
with a geneiosity almost unexampled, allowed him 
annually such a sum of monej (stated to ha\e been 
thiee bundled pounds),^ as enabled him to keep a 
chariot, and to command the comforts and elegan- 
cies of life 

Mr Bucke has suppressed the observations of 
Hawkins on Akenside’s want of success at Hamp- 
stead, and attiibutes it entirely to the insolence 
of the purse-pioud inhabitants, whom the high- 
mmded poet would not stoop to court They were, 
perhaps, not a little supercilious and overbearing , 
but the tone assumed by Mr Bucke m ti eating 
the subject, could only be warranted by his ha\- 


* The sum was probably s^reater Sir John Ha'vvkins 
sai s that Mr D^. son ‘ assigned for his support huch a 
Jidft of his income as enaJded him to Jeep a chanotf^ Id 
244, and Mi Justice Hardmge, in some anecdotes which 
will be afterwaids given in this Memoir, asserts that 
Akenside “ lived mcomparabh w ell ” 
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111 " 1 esidod among tliom at the pciiod in qin shun 
and iiaMnu (lequcntl} a\itiKs<?td thtn ]»elidiou^ 
low lulte AL<‘nsitle ^ 

To utuin to thi. notice ol his -nuihs' lu ,7 in 

he'^\iote Ills tud} dt-^u il tn hit 2smuf\, 

111(1 (leuiidni" to Mi Jhickc.) Ins (k' 7o fk 
IJumrig Sk} - lie albo (oi tuhntcd to l)o(lsi« \ s 
^ \(«lknt il jmblit ition, Ihc dlitsivm i 

Litetm^ and Ilistontul Ih^ostu^ d p os^ 


, * ‘ Thee Uf{i iiol 1 1 ot suiiLlit ’’then icnts \ kI <1 Hi_,h 

teis exputul tu he < s. our 0 indtlattcrcd n Mhui suiis 
to be ticated with ii ai ut obligation,’ ict. Lift, ofA/tt - 

bide^t 70 

^ Lffe of Aknsfdt 52 

® Akensside s shire iii Dodsk\ sMu^am theu nu- 
neration he lercived loi hissei\ices, ait stated m thi ki- 
lowing agieement — ‘ J nn 20, 1745-G 

Akmside mg»ges to lib Bodsiet fui mv months, 
‘’ommemmg the 25th ot Maich itct, — lo pienire ana 
aase reads tor the piess, once a iortmght, cie E*sn, 
vheiiaer iitcts«in, toi c nn iia: on a ■w< ik to U cahed 
rhe IltcsLiim A. ad dso, — lo I'lepait ind itaib hi 
the piesb, oite *1 t nt’ t m uun ut («t the Hiust coi 
siaeiabk books m I i>g uh, I itni, h itin.h ui 1 1 ih vi,sshi{ h 
h IS e been 1 tfls pulli »»ed, and svhich Mi Dodsk\ shiih 
tiuni&h and the s no A count of Books sh il be so mac^* 
in quant its is along ssith the Essi\ ibose nudioneu, 
may hll a sheet and a ha'if in sir ill pi< i, sshenesu 
much IS necessin lor c lining on the sud design 

‘ Dr Akuitsidc also engages tosupeisise the whole, anr 
to collect the press of ins os\ii pait On condition — That 
Ml Dodsles di ill ] is' to Di Akiiiside lifts pounds on or 
bcfoie the 27th of Sptember next — Tis also agreed that 
so long as Mr Dodsles thinks propti to conliime the 
Paper, and so long as Di Akinside consents to in mage 
It, the tenns ibose mentmned shill lemain m foue, and 
not le-iS til m an bundled pounds per annuiu bt offeud bs 
Mr Dodsles i oi inoie insisted on bs l5r Akin^idc, as 
ssitne&s oui hand" * MiHiv Akixsiiie 

*‘Robt Dohslxt” 
See Gent Jlai^ ieb 1SC3, p 158 — Ld 

d 
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p'^pers, whicli (xe^erve to be reprmtei, and fiom 
v^lnch I regret that the necessary shortness of tnis 
Memoir will not allow me to offer some exti acts , 
VIZ On (}or7 ectness^^ The Table of Modern Fame^ 
a vision^^ Letter from a Swiss firentleman on English 
Liberty and The Balance of Poets In 1747 
lie composed a couple of stanzas On a Set man 
against Glory ^ and an Ode to the Eat I of Runtmg- 
don^ which was published in the following year, " 
and IS, perhaps, the most perfect of his effoits iii 
lyiic poetry About the same time he composed 
his Ode to Caleb Hardmge^ M D , a talented and 
eccentric chaiacter, of whom, m connection with 
our poet, some anecdotes will be afterwards le- 
lated Mr Dyson, we have aheadyseen, had suc- 
ceeded this gentleman’s bi other, Mi Ilaidinge, as 
Clerk to the House of Commons , and Akenside 
had consequently become acquainted with vmious 
members of the Hardmge lamily The Ode Ih Sit 


^ Museum^ i 84 — Two passages of this aie cited 
by J Walton (Pope’s Worh, i 264, ly 190), and Mr 
Bucke, not knowing from what piece they weie deiived, 
supposes that Waiton quoted from the conveisation oi 
Akenside Life of AfenbKh, 105 

’ Mui,eum^i 481 — It is an imitation of the oiglity-fiist 
number of 2Vie jTai/e? — J Waiton (Pope’s Worls^n 83), 
attubutnig it to Akenside, says, “the guests aie mtro 
duced and langed with that taste and judgment which is 
peculiar to the authoi ” It is stiange that Akenside 
should have omitted to intioduce (though he quotes) 
Shakespeare in this Vision 

^ Mii<^e urn jii 161 — On the authoi ity ot Mi A Ohal- 
mers, (J?/f)(7 Diet , \xt Akemidef) vtho possesses ,T Wal- 
ton’s copv of The Museum see also Bt it FaeH, wun 76 
^ 3Iubeum, iin 165 (mispaged) — On the authoutv of 
Isaac Reed 

Quaito, pi Is See lastot Books foi January, 1748* 
HI the Gent Mag 
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Francis Hemy Drake was pioduced, I appielien£|, 
at iiea^y the same peiiod lu 1749 lie wrote The 
Itemonst7 ance of Shakespeare^ supposed to have been 
spoken at the Thcati e Royals while the French Come- 
dians were acting by subsu ption, a piece only le- 
maikable for its illibeiality 

Alcenside was about the age of twenty -seven 
when, rendeied easy m Ins circumstances by the 
annual gratuity of Mi Dyson, he finally took up 
his abode in the metiopolis Thencetoith his ex- 
ertions to advance himself in his profession appeal 
to have been uni emitting Though he occasion- 
ally amused his leisme by composing poetiy, he 
gave little of it to the press , and published fi oni 
tune to time vaiious medical essays His reputa- 
tion and piactice continued to inciease till his 
death , but it is certain that he never attained the 
highest ranh in his piofession, and that his sei- 
\ices were never in much request ^ “ A physician 
m a great city,” observes Johnson, “ seems to be 
the mere plaything of fortune, his degiee of re- 
putation lb, for the most part, totally casual they 
that employ him know not his excellence , they 
that 1 eject him know not his deficience By an) 
acute obseiver, who had looked on the tiansu- 
tions of the medical woild foi half a century, a 
veiy cuiious book might be written on the ‘ Foi- 


^ The newspapei s, which announce his decease, desici ibe 
him as ‘a physician of very extensive piacticc,’ and 
Kippis, m the Biag Bnt , says, “ in a course of tune, Di 
Akenside came into verv consideiable reputation and 
piactice ” on the contiai\, beside& the s^tements of Di 
Johnson and Sn John Hawkins, it is positneh as^e^ed 
bv his fiiend Mi Justice Hardinge that “ he ceitamh 
had no business or fame” as a medical man see some 
anecdotes afceiwaids cited m thii Memoir 
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tmie of Physicians ’ According to Sir JoJjn 
tlawkms, Akenside’s endeavours to become^popu- 
lar were defeated by the high opinion which he 
eveiy where manifested of himself, his want^ of 
condescension to those of inferior talents, and his 
love of political controversy At Tom’s Coffee- 
house in Devereux Court, which he frequented m 
the winter evenings, and which was then the le- 
soit of vaiious eminent men, he would engage in 
disputes, chiefly on literature and politics, that 
fixed on his chaiactei the stamp of haughtiness 
and self-conceit 

Among the company who used to assemble 
there, was a little, deformed peisonage, named 
B allow , a lawyer without practice, holding a 
place in the exchequei , vulgar and ill-tempeied, 
but of deep and extensive learning He envied 
the eloquence whi< h Akenside displayed in con- 
versation, hated what he thought his lepubhcan 
principles, and afiected to treat him as a pi etendex 
to liteiatuie A violent dispute having anseii 
between them, Akenside, in consequence of some 
expxessions utteied by Ballow, demanded an apo- 
logy , which not being atle to obtain, he sent his 
adveisary a wiitten challenge Though Ballow 
woie a &wor<l of lemaikabie length, he had 1*110 ni- 
clination to use it he declined nn answei , and, m 
spite of Akenside’s repeated attempts to see him, 
kept close in his lodgings, till the interposition of 
friends had adjusted then difieience Akenside, 
however, gained little leputation foi couiage by 
this afiaii It was settled not by the concessions 
of his adversary, but by then mutual obstinacy,-^ 


^ L'ije of Aleimda 
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tla^e one refusing to fight m the mouimg, the oth^ 
in the afternoon ^ ‘ Yet,” adds Sir John Haw- 

kins, who writes with no unfriendly feeling towards 
our poet, “ where there was no competition foi 
applause or literary reputation, he was an easy 
companion, and would beai with such rudeness 
as would have angered almost any one Saxby, 
of the Custom-house, who was every evening at 
Tom’s, and, by the bluntness of his behaviour and 
the many shiewd sayings he was used to utter, had 
acqun ed the pi ivilege of Thei sites, of saynig what- 
ever he would, was once in my hearing inveighing 
against the profession of physic, which Akenside 
took upon him to defend This railei, after la- 
bouring to piove that it was ad imposture, con- 
cluded his discourse with this sentiment ‘ Doo- 
toi,’ said he, ‘ after all you have said, my opinion 
of the piofession of physic is this, the ancients 
endeavoured to make it a science and failed, and 
the moderns to make it a trade and have suc<- 
ceeded ’ Akenside took his sarcasm in good part, 
and joined in the laugh which it occasioned 
Akenside was a man of religion and stiict virtue, 
a philosopher, a scholar, and a fine poet His 
coriversation was of the most delightful kind, 
learned, insti uctive, and, without any affectation 
of wit, eheeitui and entertainmg One of the 
pleasantest days of my life I passed with him, Mr 
Dyson, and another friend, at Putney bowling- 
green house, w’-here a neat and elegant dinner, the 

^ There is truth in the lemaik of Mr Bucke, that “ to 
challenge a man like Ballow must have^been a punish- 
ment to the sensitive mind of Akenside, in itself su&.- 
cient, for having given way to a weakness so unwoithy 
of a poet of high rank, and moie especially a philosopher 
* of no mean oider’^ Life of Aketisvii 179 
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enlivening sunshine of a summei’s day, and the 
view of an unclouded sky, were the least of our 
gratifications In perfect good-humour with him- 
self and all around him, he seemed to feel a joy 
that he lived, and poured out his gratulations to 
the great Dispenser of all felicity in expressions 
that Dlato himself might have uttered on such an 
occasion In conversations with select friends, 
and those whose course of study had been neaily 
the same with his own, it was an usual thing with 
him, in libations to the memory of eminent men 
among the ancients, to bring then characteis into 
view, and thereby give occasion to expatiate on 
those particulars of their lives that had rendered 
them famous his method was to arrange them into 
three classes, philosophers, poets, and legislators 
“ That a character thus foimed should fail of 
recommending itself to general esteem, and of pro- 
em mg to the possessor of it those benefits which 
it IS in the power of mankind to bestow, may seem 
a wonder, but it is often seen that negative quali- 
ties are more conducive to this end than positive , 
and that, with no higher a chai acter than is attain- 
able by any one who with a studious tacituimty 
will keep his opinions to himself, conform to the 
pi actice of othei s, and entertain neithei fi lendship 
foi nor enmity against any one, a competitoi for 
the good opinion of the world, nay for emoluments 
and even dignities, stands a better chance of suc- 
cess than one of the most established reputation 
foi learning and ingenuity The truth of this ob- 
servation Akenside himself lived to experience, 
who, m a competition for the place of physician 
to the Charter-house, was unable to prevail against 
an obscure man, devoid of eveiy quality thatjnight 
serve to recommend him, and whose sole merit was * 
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t%t of being distantly related to the late Loid 
Holland ”1 

Akenside’s praclice, Mr Bucke informs ns, was 
obstructed by his dislike of being all tfiings to all 
men, and m a still greater degiee, by his fame as 
a pQet ® I believe that it was greatly impeded by 
his forbidding manners to strangers he was ex- 
cessively stiif and foimal , and if any one v entured 
to smile m the apartments of the sick, he checked 
them with a frown ® Some anecdotes, which charge 
him with ciuely to hospital-patients, will he aftei- 
wards cited That he was a scientific and acute 
physician^ is testified by his works, which I have 
heard moie than one member of the profession 
mention in terms of praise 

Among his friends, and, it should seem, his pa- 
tients, he now included the Honouiable Chailes 
Townshend, who, foi his parhamentaiy eloquence, 
has been termed by Burke “ a piodigy,” and who, 
at a later peiiod, became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer To thib distinguished statesman Aken- 
fcide addressed two Odes, the longer of which is 
dated 1750 but, from some unknown cause, their 
friendship subsequently ceased Sir,” said Johnson 
to Boswell, “ a man is veiy apt to complain of the 
ingratitude of those who have risen far above him 
A man when he gets mto a higher sphere, into 
other habits of life, cannot keep up all his former 
connections Then, air, those who knew him for- 
merly upon a level with themselves may think that 


* Xz/e of Johnson, pp 244—248, ed 1787 
® L7fe of Ahenside, 86 

® So a Ml Mevnck told Mr Bucke Id 29 
^ Ml Justice Hardmge thought otherwise (see some 
anecdotes aftenvaids quoted in this Memoir) , but his 
opinion on the subject caines no weight 
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tfey ouglit still to be treated as on a level, ^-v bieb 
c'annot be , and an acquaintance in a former situa- 
tion may bring out things which it would be very 
disagreeable to have mentioned befoi e higlj^er com- 
pany, though, pel haps, everybody knows of them ” 
Boswell presently adds “ Dr Johnson’s i emark 
as to the jealousy entertained of our friends who 
rise far above us is certainly veiy just By this 
was withered the early fi lendship between Chailes 
, Townshend and Akenside ” The lecent editor of 
Boswell’s woik justly observes that “ this is no 
appiopiiate instance Chailes Townshend, — the 
nephew of the prime ministei, — ^the son of a peer, 
who was secretaiy of state, and leader of the House 
of Lords, was as much ibove Akenside m their ear- 
liest days as at any subsequent peiiod , nor was 
Alceiiside in rank infeiior to Dr Biocklesby, with 
whom Chailes Townshend continued m intimate 
friendship to the end of his life ” * 

In I7d0 (accoidmg to Mr Bucke) he also ad- 
dressed an Ode To William Hall^ Esq , with the 
Works of Chaulieu Mr Hall belonged to the 
Middle Temple, and moved in the best society , 
composed vei fees of considei able elegance, and was 
the intimate friend of Maildand,"'^ but in licen- 


’ Boswell’s Life of Johnson^ ed Cioker, lu 367-8 — 
Ml Bucke caielesfelvattiibutes to Johnson the remaik of 
Boswell, on the fnenclship of Townshend and our poet 
Life of Akenside, 117 * * 

^ To Ml Hall, at whose expense it was originally 
printed, Maiklaiid dedicated his tieatise JDe Grdconm 
Qtiiiifa JDechnatione Impai isyUahica, §*c — Hall frequented 
dhtn’s Coffee-house 111 Deveieux Com t (Nichols’s Lit An 
^iv 327), wheie,'* perhaps, Akenside became acquainted 
with him lie fell into a wi etched state of idiotcy, and 
died a manuc at Bath uil766 — Foi pleasing specimens 
of his poetical powers, see two copies of verses to Miss 
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tioi^sness of life lie seems to liave exceeded the 
French Abbe whose poems were presented to him 
In 1751, on the appearance of a woik from the 
pen of Frederic, King of Piussia, entitled Afe- 
moires pour sermr d VHistoire de la Matson de 
Brandenbourg^ Akenside wrote a short Ode To the 
Author^ &c , exposing the dangerous tendency of 
ceitain passages , also, an Ode to Tllomas Edwards^ 
on Waibm ton’s edition of Pope’s Works, which 
will be more particularly mentioned when we 
arrive at the period of its publication 

During the same yeai, he was held up to ridi- 
cule in the Peregrine PicUe of Shiollett, who, 
though his propensity to personal satne scaicely 
needed such incitement, is said to have been piqued 
at some reflections^ which the poet had* cast on 
Scotland, soon after his return from Edinburgh 
That the ode- writing “ Doctor,” who raves about 
libeity, and treats his friends to an entertamment 
in the manner of the ancients, was intended foi a 
cancatuie of Akenside would have been evident 
enough, even if the pedant had not been made to 
quote, as his own composition, two lines from the 
Ode to the Earl of Huntingdon ® 

Lawrence in Dodblej-’s Coll of Foams, \ 219, 329, — Va~ 
cation, To a Lady very handsome hut too fond of dress 
Anaaeon, Ode m Id vi 163 — 172, ed l782,aiso a Sow- 
TiPt on Lauderh Forgeries, to Nicholas, Bardinge, m Kichols ’s 
Lit An viii 520 

^ Moore’s Life of Smollett, cxxni 
^ Would to Leaven,” said he [i e the “Doctor”], 
“ my Muse weie blessed with an occasion to emulate that 
glouous testimony on the ttophyin Cyprus, ejected by Ci- 
rum, for two great victories gained on the m,me day over the 
Persians by sea and land, in which it is very remarkabh, 
that the greatness of the occasion has raised the manner of 
expiession above the usual simplicity and modesty oj all 
Other ancient insaipiions ’ ” — Faegime Fxclk, li 248 ed 
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^ In 1753, Akenside was admitted bj mandarins 
to a Doctoi’s Degree at Cambiidge, and elected 
Fellow of the Eoyal Society m 1754 be became 
Fellow of the College of Physicians ^ 


1751 What I have maihed m Italics is from Akenside’s 

note on the Ode to tMEarl of Huntingdon see p 199 of 
the present volume 0 fool ^ to think the man^ whose 
ample mmd must grasp whateio&r yonder stars surrey — Prav, 
Mr Pallet, -what is your opinion of that image of the 
mmd grasping the whole universe ? For my own pai t, I 
can’t help thinking it the most happv conception that ever 
entered my imagination ” JP&t Firkle^ii 110, ed 1751, 
— and SmolletVs (by Mooie), lu 330 — Desirous, 

it should seem, of repaning the injustice he had done to 
our authoi, Smollett, in the Continuation of the Complete 
Hist of England^ says., “ Akenside and Aimstrong excelled 
in didactic poetiy, ’ iv 126 

^ See Cantoh Grad-M^x Bucke enoneously states 
that he took his Cambndge degree soon after retminng 
fiom Holland Ijifeof Alenside, 173 — The date of his 
election by the Royal Society I owe to J Hudson, Esq 
— Foi the following extracts from the annals of the Col- 
lege of Physicians I have to thank Dr Francis Hawkins, 
their Registrar — 

1751, May 3rd, Dr Akenside was summoned to attend 
the Censor’s Board, at the Royal College of Physi- 
cians 

J une 6th, examined first time by that Board « 

June 20th, examined second time, when he produced a 
Diploma from the University of Leyden, dated May 
16 th, 1744 

June 25th, admitted Licentiate of the*College of Phy- 
sicians 

1 752 The College of Physicians wrote to the Vice Chan- 
celloi of theUmveisityof Cambndge to signify that 
the College had no objection to the Degree of M D 
being conferred on Dr Aken&ide by Mandamus 

, 1753, Feb 2nd, ''he was examined a fiist time as a candi- 
date foi the Fellowship of the College 
Feb 9 th, examined a second time, when he pioduceda 
Diploma fiom Cambndge, dated Jan 4tb, 1753 
klarch 8th, examined thud time 
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\rhat he was unwillmg to cross the paths of his 
old antagonist, appeals from the following note to 
Dr Birch ^ 

“ Deae Sib, 

“ I BETXTBB you thanks for the pleasure which I have 
had in reading these two books 

I see this mutant, in the Public Adveitiser, that Br 
Warburton is made King’s Chaplain, and enteis into 
waiting immediately Can vou tell me whethei this be 
true? If there he any hazard of finding him at Kensing- 
ton, I shall not chuse to go thithei to-day I am your 
affectionate humble seivant 

“ M Akekside ” 

“ Bloomsh Square, 

Saturday Morn ” [Sept 28, 1754 ] 

Has encomiastic Ode to theBisTiop of Winchester 
hearb date the same year This prelate was the 
celebrated contioversialist, Dr Hoadley, who^e 
political opinions accorded with the poet’s 
In June,® 1755, Alcenside read the Gulstonian 
Lectures before the College of Physicians , a por- 
tion of which, on the origin and use of the lymph- 
atic Tessels m animals, was again read at a meet- 
ing of the Boyal Society, and printed in the Fhi- 
losoplmal Transactions for 1757 ^ Kext yeai he 


Apnl 16, admitted a Candidate of the College 

1754, Apul 8th, admitted Fellow 

1755, Sep 30th, chosen Fourth Censor gf the College, 
with Dis Heberden,Coxe,apd William Pitcaiin,Pi 
Keeve being Piesident ” 

Letters to Dr Birch, 4300, m the Bnt Mus 
^ See the two following notes — butBr Francis Haw- 
kins, Kegistrai to the College, informs me, that, accoi ding 
to the entries m their annals, Akenside jread the Gulsto- 
nmn Lectures on May 28, 29 and 30 

® Tol I Pait I p ^^2 ^—Observations on the Origin 
and tTse of the Lymphatic Vessels oj Animals being an 
extract from the Guhtoman Lectures, read in the. Theatie 
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publisKed a short pamphlet,^ in leply to certain 
amtnadversions on tins essay by Dr Alexander 

of the College of Physicmns of London, in June, 1755 coil 
sisting of SIX pages In consequence of a mispuntin this 
essay, Akenside wrote the following letter to the author 
of Clarissa, who, it may be necessary to inform some 
leaders, was a printer — 

To Mk Richaedson, m Salisbury Couit, 

« Fleet Street 

“ I RBTUEK you many thanks for sending me the sheet 
about which I wrote to you I find in it an erratum of 
that unlucky soit which does not make absolute non- 
sense, but only conveys a false and absin d idea The 
sheet IS mark’d Tt, and m page 328, and line 9th from 
the bottom, stream is punted instead of steam If you can 
without much trouble eithei punt this as an erratu n, or 
rather let somebody with a stioke of a pen blot out the r, 
as the sheets are dried, I should be gieatly oblig’d lam, 
Sir, with true lespect, your most humble &ei\a,iit, 

“ M Aicenside ” 

“Bloomsb Square, Jan 25” 

Letters to D? Birch, §*c , 4300, m Rut Mus 

^ Notes on the Postscript to a Pamphlet enfitkd ‘ Ohseria- 
tions Anatomical and Physiological, , hy Aka ander Mon- 

ro, Junior, M D , Professoi of Anatomy, , Edinburgh, 
August, MDCCLVin’ 8ro pp 24, pi 6d — Our authoi 
writes in the third person, and commences the ti act with 
this deal statement of facts “ Di Akeiibide did, it 
seems, so long ago as June 1755, in ceitairi annual lec- 
tmes which he read in his turn at the College of Ph\M- 
cians, advance a new theoiyconceimng these [h mph itic] 
vessels , a theoi}’’ which he had at first diawn out foi him- 
self, and of which, befoie that time no mention had been 
made to the public He did not then piinfc any put of 
what he had read, thinking, peihaps, that his notion i\<is 
already sufiiciently made known, bv being stated it a 
pubhc lectuie befoie a numeious audience of phvsici«m^ 
and other persons qualified to judge of what he advanc’d, 
and with an explicit account of the evidence on which he 
founded it Some time attei wai ds, w hen a dispute about 
this very point had arisen between two othei g( uticmen, 
each of them foi himself laj mg claim to the discovciy, 
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o of Edinburgli, among -whicli was an insinua- 
tion that Akenside’s tlieoiy was derived fiom MS' 
treatise De Glandulis Lymphatzcis 

Here may be introduced another short note^ to 
Dr Biich — 

“ Deah Sir, 

“ Have you got the letters concerning Hnme’s Histoiy^ 

I grudge to buy them If you have them, and can spai e 
them so long, I should be much oblig’d if you would let 
me have them a few hours I am a sort of invalid, just 
enough to confine me Youi affectionate humble servant, 

“ M Aeensibe ” 

“ Bloomsb Squaie, 

“ Wednesday Morn ” [March 3d, 1756 ] 

On the 7th, 8th, and 9th of September, ^ 1756, 
he r-ead the Ciooman Lectures before the College 
of Physicians According to Kippis, their subject 
was the Histoiy of the Eevival of Learning, to 
which some of the members objected as ^ foreign 
to the institution,” and Akenside, after three lec- 
tuies, gave up the task m disgust ^ 


Bi A was prevailed upon to give in at a meeting of the 
Rojal Society so much of his lectuies as i elated to the 
subject m question Accoidingly this was lead as a pas- 
sage taken fiom those lectuies , the same title being then 
prefixed to it which it now heais in pnnt, and seveial 
gentlemen being then pi esent who had foimeriy heai d the 
lectures themselves The papei was published by the 
council of the society ” Monro’s treatise on the Lymph- 
atics, fiom which he insinuated that Akenside boi rowed 
his ideas, did not airive in England till 1756 

* Letters to Dr Birch, 4300, in the Brit Mus 

^ Piom the infoimation of Dr Francis Hawkins, Re- 
gistrar to the Coll ot Ph 

® Biog Bnt There is some doubt as to*the correctness 
of Kippis’s statement, that Akenside ga\ e up the Croonian 
Lectptes in disgust The election of lectmei then, as 
now, was for a jeai only, md the couise has always con- 
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' TKe first book of his re-modelled Pleasure'^ of 
^Imagination is dated 1757 The poem, sajs Mr 
Dyson, appeared oiigmally “ at a very early part 
of the author’s life that it wanted revision and 
coriection he was sufficiently sensible, but so 
quick was the demand for sevei al successive re- 
publications, that in any of the intervals to have 
completed the whole of his coirections was utteily 
impossible , and yet to have gone on trom time to 
time in making farther improvements in eveiy 
new edition would, he thought, have had the ap- 
pearance at least of abusing the favour of the 
public he chose, thei efore, to continue for some 
time reprinting it without alteration, and to foi~ 
bear publishing any corrections or impiovements 
until he should be able at once to give them to 
the public complete and with this vie^ he went 
on for several yeais to leviewand coi i eel the poem 
at his leisuie, till at length he found the task glow 
so much upon his hands, that, despan ing of ever 
being able to execute it sufficiently to his own 
satisfaction, he abandoned the purpose of correct- 
ing, and resolved to write the poem over anew, 
upon a somewhat diffeient and an enlarged plan 
In 1758^ he endeavoured to excite the maitial 


sibted of three lectuies these Akenside deliveied on Sept 
8, 9, 1756, when his office natuialiv teiramated The 
College annals mention Akenside’s Lectin es on these cla\ s, 
but do not contain an;^ farthei notice concenung tin m oi 
him — "Eo 

^ Ad\ ei tiseraent to Mi J)} son’s ed of Akenside’s loem % 


1772 

^ Quarto, pi Qd see List of Books for March*J-7J^ 
in Gent Mag » Its motto is, 

“ lusticomm mascuU mditum j 

Proles, Sabellis docta hgonibus 
Veisare glebas ” IloK 
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bpirit of the nation by an Ode to the Country Gen'^ 
ile^^en of E7i^land “Mi Elliott, fathei of Lord- 
Minto” says the late IMr Justice Hardmge,^ 
“ made an admirable speech in snppoi^ of the 
Scotch Militia, which I had the good fortune to 
hear when I was a boy and it was reported, that, 
when commended as he was on every side for that 
peiformance, ‘ If I was above myself,’ he answered, 

‘ I can account f oi it , for I had been animated by 
the sublime Ode of Dr Akenside ’ ” 

He, soon aftei,'^ suffered a severe attack Cf sick- 
ness , on the abatement of which he lemoved, for 
change of an, to Gouldei’s Hill, the seat of Mr 
Dyson , and during a short stay under that fi lendly 
loof, he composed his Ode on Recovering^ 
which contains an elegant allusion to the recent 
marriage of his pation 

Few miscellanies had been so favourably re- 
ceived by the public as Dodsley’s Collection of 
Poems , and in consequence of its undiminished 
popularity, it was enlarged by two additional vo- 
lumes mlTdS"* To the sixth volume Akensrde 

Whitehead j the Huieat, published at the same time Verses 
to the People of England On these two eftusions Bj. lotii 
\^rote some rh\ming Remar H, in which he says 
“ Reailv the^e fighting poets want a tutor, 

To teach them ultra ciepidam ne sutor , 

To teach the doctoi, and to teach the kuieat, 

Ex Hchcone sangmnem ne hau? me 

Tho’ blood and wounds infect its limpid stieam, 

It should rim cleai before they siiig a theme ” 

^ In a long lettei concerning Akenside (the lest of 
which will be afteiw aids quoted) Sichols’s /// of Ltt 
vni 524 * 

^ My haip, whuh late lesounded o’er the land 
TJie \ oice of glor\ &c 

Dodsle;^ s Colketwn appealed first in thiee volumes, 
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Conti ibuted a Hymn to the Naiads, Ode to the JEJ^ri 
)f Huntingdon , Ode to the BiUiop of Winches^r , 
Insc? iption for a Grotto , For a statue of Chaucer 
atWoodsioch , one beginning “Whoe’er thoti art,” 
&c f For a statue of Shakespeare , On Wdliam the 
Third, For a column at Munnymede , and an Ode, 
“ If riglitlj tuneful bards decide,” &c I^one of 
these pieces, except the second m the list, had 
pi eviouslj appeared ^ 

A publication of this yeai (1758), addie^sed to 
our anthoi, must not pass unnoticed It is The 
Call of A7istippu%^ an lipi&Me in ihyme, by the 
ingenious John Gilbert Coopei, who, designating 
Akenside as the ‘ Twofold Disciple of Apollo,” 
assures him that in Elysium Plato and Vngil shall 
u eave him a nevei -fading crown, while Lucietius, 
Pindai, and Hoi ace shall willingly yield him*pie- 
t edence The panegyric is i endei ed woi thless by 
Its extiavagance 

In Januaiy, 1759, Akenside was appointed as- 
sistant Physician to St Thomas’s Hospital, and two 
months after, pimcipal Physician In the same 
year he became*’ assistant Physician to Christ’s 
Hospital Of his beha-viour, in his official capa- 
city, at the foimei institution, the following anec- 


lu 1748, the fouith \olumc came out in 1755, the hfth 
and sixth \oUimes weic published in 1758 

^ Mr Buike, on the antliouty of Sn Gicy Coopci, 
states that the Insc uption, “ Whoe’ei thou ait,” kc , tolls 
faithfully the indaiuholy fate of a ;^oun<-jj gentleman, 
named W'e\bndf:>c, tame eailj- mto posbCssion ot a 
small pi Opel t'v in the CounU of Noithumbeiland I ife 
of Aktmtde, 83 

It \cab a <* quel to three v to the Greats fiom 

Arrstippuf) hi Ttitouiunf, 4to — Cooper had puniously 
mentioned Alvensidc with xbsmdl}- exaggciatedcdmimn- 
dation in Xet/us Ta&tt see ed 1755, p 101 
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do*ies are preserved As they must tend to lower 
bim in the estimation of the reader, I tiansciibe* 
them with a feeling of reluctance , but I should 
not have thought myself justified in suppxessmg 
them, as Mr Bucke has done, even if they had 
been deiived fiom a less respectable somce than 
the Memoirs of D? Lettsom I am willing, how- 
evei , to believe that practice at an hospital ma3r 
fi equently pi esent occui recces to disturb the tem- 
per of the mildest physician 

“ Lettsom, when a young man,” says Mr Petti- 
giew, “enteied, at St Thomas’s Hospital, as a 
siugeon’s diessei, under Benjamin Cowell, Esq 
The other Suigeons were hir Baker and Mi 
Smith, men of no gi eat eminence The Physicians 
were Akenside, Bussell, and Griieve Lettsom was 
early fond of poetry, and had lead the ‘ Pleasuies 
of Imagination’ with admiration He anticipated 
gieat pleasure in coming under the authoi’s no- 
tice, foi, by a small pienimm, a Suigeon’s pupil 
IS admitted to the pi actice oi the Phj sicians of the 
Hospital Gi cat, howevei , was his disappointment 
in finding Di Akenside the most supercilious and 
unfeeling physician that he had hitherto known 
If the poor afiiighted patients did not leturn a 
dnect answer to ins queues, he would often in- 
stantly discharge them from the Hospital He 
evinced a particular disgust to females, and gene- 
rally treated them with harshness It was stated 
that this moroseness was occasioned by disappoint- 
ment in love , but hapless must have been that 
female whp bhould have been placed undei hia 
tyranny Lettsom was inex^pressibly shocked at 
an instance of Akenside’s inhumanity, exercised 
towaids a patient m Abraham’s Wai d, to whom he 
had oidered bark in boluses , who, m consequence 
e 
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of, not b6mg able to swallow them, so irnta’^ed 
*'Akenside, as to ordei the sistei of the Ward to 
dischaige him from the hospital , adding, ‘ he shall 
not die -under my care * As the sister was remoT- 
ing him, in obedience to the Doctor, the patient 
evpired One leg of Dr Akenside was considei - 
ably shorter than the other, which was in some 
inaasuie lemedied by the aid of a false heel He 
had a pale strumous countenance, but was alwa} s 
•veiy neat and elegant in his dress He woie a 
laige white wig, and cairied a long swoid Lett- 
som never knew him to spit, nor would he suffer 
any pupil to spit in his piesence One of them 
once accidentally did so, yet standing at some dis- 
tance behind him The Doctor instantly spun 
lound on his aitificial heel, and hastily demanded 
who was the person that spit m his face ^ Some- 
times he would order some of the patients, on his 
visiting days, to precede him with brooms to clear 
the way, and pi event the patients from too neaily 
approaching him On one of these occasions, Rich- 
ard Chester, one of the G-overnors, upbraided hmi 
for his cruel behaviour ‘ Know,’ said he, * thou 
ait a servant of this Charity* On one occasion 
his anger was excited to a veiy high pitch by the 
answei which Mr Baker, the Surgeon, gave to a 
question the Docto-i put to him, respecting one of 
his sons, who was subject to epilepsy, which had 
somewhat impaired his understanding — ‘ To what 
study do you purpose to place him ^* said Alven- 
side to Baker ‘ I find,’ replied Bakei, ‘ he is not 
capable of making a Surgeon, so I have sent him 
to ^dmbm gjb to make a Physician of him ’ Aken 
side turned round from Baker with impetuosity, 
and would not speak to him foi a considei able time 
afteiwaids Dr Russell was as condescending as 
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^en&ide was petulant Alcenside, however, would 
sometimes condescend to explain a case of diseasd 
to the pupils, which always appeared sagacious , 
and, notwithstanding his irritable temper, he was 
moie followed than Russell by the pupils 
In October, 1759, Akenside deliveied the Hai- 
veian Oration befoie the College of Phj'&icians, by 
whose order it was ne\t year gi\en to the pi ess - 
In June, 1761, IMr Thomas Hollis (as his bio- 
graphei informs u^) “ bought a bed which once 
belonged to John Milton, dnd on which he died 
This bed he sent as a pi esent to Dr Akenside, with 
the following card ‘ An English gentleman is de- 
suous of having the honour to present a bed which 
once belonged to John Milton, and on a\hich he 
died, to Di Akenside , and if the Doctoi’s genius,* 
believing himself obliged, and having slept in that 
bed, should prompt to write an ode to tlic 
memory of John Milton, and the assertors of Bii- 
tish liberty, that gentleman would think himself 
abundantly recompensed’ The Doctoi seemed 
wonderfully delighted with this bed, and baa it 
put up in hib house But moi e we do not know 

of the delight the Doctor took in his pi esent , noi 
the least memoiandum of an acknowledgment to 
Ml Hollis, through Mr Payne oi otherwise, foi 
It appearing And as to the ode, the Doctoi might 
learn from his fiiend Dyson, that an encomium of 
Milton, as an assertor of Biitish liberty, at that 


' Fettigiew’s Memoirs oj Dr Lettsom, i 21 
^ Oratio Annite? saria^ quam ex Harveu znsiifuto in 
fheat)o CoUegii Reqahs 3Iedico7um Londmensts Die Oeto- 
hri<t xmii A MDCCLIX habint Jfarcus Akenside., M D 
Coll Med tt Meg Sonet Sonus 1760, 4to pp 24 — It 
dedicated to Di Peeve, the Piesident, and to the Fellows 
of the College of Ph% sicians 
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time of the day, was not the thing The, snep** 

*ing allusion m the lattei part of this passage will 
be explamed by the circumstances which I have 
now to relate, and which, perhaps, made the de^ 
mociat Hollis think Akenside no longer fit to oc^ 
Gupy the bed of Milton 

Hitherto both Mr Dyson and our poet had 
espoused the cause of liheity with such an aidoiir 
as to induce suspicions, certainly unjust, that they 
wei e the advocates of republicanism On the ac- 
cession, however, of Geoige the Third, the former 
suddenly became a Tory, and the supporter of 
Lord Bute , and though the general excellence of 
his charactei forbids Ub to believe for one moment 
that his conversion was purchased, it would be 
difficult to clear him fiom the chaige of inconsis- 
tency By Ml Dyson’s influence, Akenside was 
appointed one of the Physicians to the Queen, on 
the settlement of her Majesty’s household in 1761 
and, fioin that period, his Whig acquaintances, in 
whose eyes the acceptance of such a situation was 
a deieliction of principle, regarded his political 
apostacy as not less flagrant than that of las pa- 
tion The subject now m question being seveial 
times alluded to in the following curious anec- 
dotes, I have leserved them foi this pait of the 
Memoii They are from the pen of Sir Justice 
Haidmge,^ whose fathei Mr Dyson succeeded as 


^ Mamoiis of Thomas Hollis 111 
“ In the “ List of the establishment made bv his Ma- 
jest’^ foi the household ot the futuie Queen,” pnnted in 
The St Jamefs Chromcle for September 5th, 1761 , we 
find, — 

“ Fhi/SK lans, Di Letherland, Dr ALenside 
Thyutian to the JTousehoM Di Piingle ” 

^ Geofge Haidinge, semoi Justice of the Counties of 
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to tlie House of Commous,^ and to whose 
uncle, the physician, our poet has addressed an 
Ode 2 * 

‘‘ Dr Akenside was known to my father, as being 
Ml Dyson’s fiiend, long befoie he was known to 
me As to Mi Dyson’s knowledge of Mi Har- 
dmge, It oiigmated in then contiact for the suc- 
cession of Mr Dyson to the post of Chief Cleik 
in the House of Commons, when ]Mi Hardmge 
was preparing to resign it, and the intercom se, 
•ripening into mutual esteem, pi oduced a cordial 
friendship, which lasted as long as IVIr Haidmge 
lived 

“ The fiist I can recollect of my own peisonal 
acquaintance with Dr Akenside’s name and Muse, 
was my father’s recital to me, when I was a boy at 
Eton School, of the invocation to ancient Gieece, 
m that celebrated Poem which has been so depi e- 
ciated by Di, Johnson, that I feai no eiror of 
judgment and of taste, manifest m that ciiticism, 
can ledeem the censuie from heavier imputations 
This inspired passage, as I think it still, was re- 
commended additionally to me by the charm of 
recitation, m which not even Gan ick himself could 
be superioi tolMr Hicholas Haidmge , though he 
wanted either nerves or power to make a figure in 
the House of Commons, and though he had no 
musical ear But his reading and repeatvng ear^ if 
I may use that phiase, was exquisite , and his ac- 
cent, prompted by Ins judgment, uniformly juist 
It IS veiy singular, but it is true, that Akenside 
was not a good readei of his ow n vei se 


Brecon, Glamoi gan, and Radnoi He died at Presteigne, 
Aprir 26 Tih, 1816 , in his seventh -second jear 
^ See page XXXI ofthisMemoii ® See page xxxiv %d* 
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“ My father admired him, as a gifted poet, as a 
man of genius, of learning, and of taste They 
were upon friendly terms I have heard Alcen- 
side repi esent my father as a man of admirable 
taste and judgment, of perfect honour, and of .the 
kindest affections that evei breathed m a human 
bi east As I grew up into man, Akenside honoured 
me with a most affectionate regard , which I for- 
feited, as you will have occasion to see, a little be- 
fore his death, to my infinite regret , but, I am 
sorry to add, with no remorse, for I was more * 
smrCd against than sinning ’ 

“ When I was at College, he sent me a letter of 
advice and of directions for the course of my aca- 
demical studies, which in style and conception was 
the most ingenious and masterly work that ever 
that arduous topic has produced In general, to 
do him justice, he wrote English prose with purity, 
with ease, and with spirit , m verse, he was occa- 
sionally a little quaint, laboured, and inflated , but 
I never discerned any such vice in his prose 

“ When I came from College to the Inns of 
Court, besides the opportunity of seeing him often 
at Mr Dyson’s house, and with my uncle, Dr Har- 
dinge, I was often his dinner-guest, and generally 
with him alone In addition to all his powers, 
aiismg from his genius and his eloquence, I had 
the enjoyment of his portfolio, enriched by capital 
prints fiom the most eminent painters of Italy 
and Holland, which he illustiated with admirable 
taste 

“ He had m general society a pomp and stiff- 
ness of manner, not of expression, m which last he 
was no less chaste than flowing and coirect But 
the misforttoe of this manner was in some degi ee 
connected with his figure and appearance He 
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looted as if be nevei could be undiessed , and the 
bitcb m his gait, whatevei? gave rise to it (a sub- 
ject of obloquy t6o despicable to be answeied, and 
which I am sorijrto see that you have transcribed), 
compared with a solemn cast m his features, was, 
at the best, of a kind that was not companionable, 
and rather kept strangers at a distance fiom him 
Though his features were good, manly, and ex- 
pressive, a pale complexion of rather a sickly hue, 
and the laboured pi imness of a powdei ed wig m 
btitf curl, made his appearance altogether unpi o- 
mismg, if not giotesque But, where he was inti- 
mate, was admired, and was pleased with his party, 
he conversed most eloquently and gi acefully He 
had the misfoitune, howevei, to have little oi no 
taste for humour y and he took a jest ^ very ill Ex- 
cept in his political morality^ which I could not ad- 
mire, Di Akenside was a man of perfect honour, 
fi lendly, and liberal His religious opinions were, 
I believe, a little whimsical and pecuiiai , but in 
general he kept them very much to himself He 
and Mr Dyson had both onginalh been Dis- 
senters He was mutable, had little restraint 
upon his temper among stiangeis, and was either 
peevish or too oiaculai and sententious He 
wanted gaiety of heart m society, and had no u it 
m his Muse, or in his eloquence I don’t believe 
he had much depth of medical science, or much 
acuteness of medical sagacity , he certainly had no 
business or fame in that line His great poweis, 
besides the talent of poetry, weie those, of elo- 
quent reasoning, historical knowledge, and philo- 

ft 

* Dr Akenside had no wit,” savs Mr Justice Har- 
dinge, m a subsequent communication to Mi Kichols, 
Lit Anec viii 525 
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sopliical taste, enlivened by tbe happiest and n(ost 
brilliant allusionb He had an astonishing me- 
mory, and a most luminous application of it I 
recollect that he read gratis all the modern boohs 
of any character, and that he had the right con- 
ferred upon him of opening the leaves His com- 
ments were cherished , and if the book struck him 
with a powerful impression, I believe it was gene- 
lally given to him by the bookseller 

“ He lived incomparably well , and as I knew 
of no other source to his income but his constant 
fiiendlMr Dyson’s munificence to him, I rejoiced 
in it, for the honour of them both I never saw 
anything like then friendship and their union of 
sentiments , yet nothing was more dissimilar than 
wei e the two men Mr Dyson was quite a man 
of business, of oi dei , and figures — of parliamen- 
tary forms — and of political aigument His cha- 
lacter (bating an amiable partiality in the Eulo- 
gist) is well drawn by Mi Ilatsell lie had neithei 
fancy nor eloquence , and though he had strong 
piejudices, he veiled them m obliging manners 
The misfortune of their politics (and I was the 
victim of it in some degree) was, that, upon the 
accession of this reign, they entiiely and radically 
changed them , foi they became bigoted adherents 
to Lord Bute and the Tones, having at cveiy ear- 
lier period been, as it were, the High Piie^ts of 
the opposite ci eed Mr Dyson was piefeii ed, and 
was ultimately pensioned His fi lend, whom he 
always boie in mind, was made Physician to the 
Queen — Ex illo finer e — from that period both of 
them were CiOnverts, and zealots, of course, for the 
New Religion My uncle, Dr Ilai duige, whose 
wit and penetrating judgment had no delicacy in 
then blow, often told them both when they were 
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y^ang men (and with an oath which I must not^ 
repeat) ‘ that, like a couple of idiots, they did not 
leave themselves a loop-hole — ^they could^not sidle 
a%uy into the opposite creed ’ 

‘‘ As my opinions were naturally upon the same 
line of politics which Lord Camden^ umfoimly 
adopted and pursued, I offended my admired friend 
the Poet by too open a disclosuie of my political 
faith, insignificant, qualified, nnd peifectly unas- 
suming as It was It made a coolness between us 
— but I believe that his origmal fiiendship to me 
was never essentially impaired 

“ My uncle, Dr Hardmge, was a comic tyrant 
over all his friends I shall never be able to for- 
get an evening of Civil War, and anothei of Peace, 
between those two Physicians Dr Akenside was 
the guest , and at supper, by a whimsical accident, 
they fell into a dispute upon the subject of a bilious 
colic They were both of them absurdly eager 
Dr Hardmge had a contempt for every physician 
but himself , and he held the Poet very cheap m 
that line He laughed at him, and said the rudest 
things to him The other, who never took a jest 
m good part, flamed into invective , and Mrs Har- 
dmge, as clever in a different way as either of 
them, could with difficulty keep the peace between 
them Di Akenside oi dered his chai lot, and swore 
that he would never come into the house again 
The other, who was the kindest-hearted of men, 
feeling that he had goaded his fiiend, called upon 
him the next morning, and, m a manner quite his 
own, made a peifect reconcilement, which termi- 
nated in a pacific supper the followm^night, when, 


* Mr Justice Hardmge w as the iiephe%\ of this noble- 
man 
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^by a powerful stioke of humour, the Host con- 
vulsed the Sides of his G-uest with laugfhter, and 
tliey we^e in delightful unison together the whole 
evening ‘ Do you kn — kn — know, Doctor,’ said 
he (for he stammered), ‘ that I b — bought a cu- 
rious pamphlet this m — ^morning upon a st — stall, 
and ni give you the t — title of it , An Acc — 
count of a curious dispute between D — Dr Y and 
D — ^Dr Z concerning a b — ^b — bilious c — colic, 
which teiminated m a d — duel between the two 
Ph — Physicians, which t — terminated in the d — 
death of hoth 

“ As far as I can recollect, his friends, besides 
Mr Dyson, were chiefly Dr Hebei den, Di Har- 
dinge, Mr Cracherode, Mr Thomas Townshend, 
the first Lord Sydney’s father. Mi Tyrwhitt, the 
Archbishop of York, and Mi Wray He was a 
most unprejudiced and candid estimator of con- 
temporary poets, for which I admired him the 
more on account of its amiable singularity 
“ But I must not forget here to mention per- 
haps the most curious feature of his life It is m 
the partial but very awkward change which his 
new Politics at Court made in those of the Poet 
You will find a memorable proof to this point In 
the first edition of the work these lines appeal 

* Wilt thon, eternal Harmony ^ descend 
And join the festive tram? for w’th thee comes 
The guide, the guardian of their lovely sports, 
Majestic Truth , and where Truth deigns to come, 
Her Sister, Liberty, will not be far ’ 

Plmsuresof iTnaginaUon, Bk iv 20 

And in the enlarged edition 

^ Here I have omitted some critical remarks by Mr 
Hai dinge on Akenside’s poetry, and the anecdote of Mt 
^ lliott already quoted , see p xlvi of this Memoir 
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‘ for with thee comes 

The guide, the guaidian of their m3-stic rites, 

Wi&e Oeder , and where Order deigns to come, 

Her Sister, L3 erty, will not be fai * 

Fleasures of Imaginatuon, Bk iv 38 

After all, neither m the alterations just pointed 
out, nor m othei s made by the author m his Odes^^ 
lb ther| anything indicative of violent Tory zeal , 
and it should be remembered that Mr Hardinge, 
who asserts in the above anecdotes that Akenside 
became as bigoted a partisan of the Tories as he 
had been of the Whigs, has elsewhere declared that 
“ his politics were illegible 

^ Nichols’s Azt Anec vin 521, 525 
® In the Ode On having Holland^ the three following 
lines, 

‘ I go wheie freedom in the streets is known, 

And tells a monarch on his thione, 

Telh him he reigns, he hies but hy her voiced 

are thus changed m the thud edition 
‘ I go where Liberty to all is known, 

And tells a monarch on bis thione, 

He reigns not but by her preserving voice ’ 

lu the Ode To the Earl of Suntingdon, the four subsequent 
lines which onginally were, 

* But heie where freedom’s equal throne 
To ail hei valiant sons is known , 

Where all direct the sword she nears. 

And each the power which rules him shares,’ 

aie corrected as follows, m the thud line, 

‘ Where dll are conscious of her cares ’ 

Whatever may be thought of these particulai alterations, 
it IS certain that a most ardent spirit of liberty breathes 
through Dr Akenside’s works” Biog Bnt — note by 
Ktppts 

3 "Iiis[H Walpole’s} politics wereasa^^zfi/f', if I may 
use that phrase, as those of Di Akenside ” Nichols’s IlL 
oj- Lit Bhst Vm 526 
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We have been told in the preceding page that 
Akenside “ was n most unprejudiced and candid 
estimate of contemporary poets and the remark 
will be illustrated by the scattered notices whKph 
I shall now thiow together 
In the course of a conversation on Pope’s Essay 
on Man^ he assented to the opinion of Joseph War- 
ton, that ‘‘ the fourth Epistle on Happiness is ad- 
scititioiis, and out of its proper place, and ought 
to have made part of the second Epistle, wheie 
Man IS considered with respect to himself”^ 

He was a great admirer of G-othic architectui e, 
and would frequently sit, by moonlight, on the 
benches m St James's Park, to gaze on Westmm- 
stei Abbey, “ and I remembei,” adds Mr Mey- 
rick, “ he once told me that he seldom thought of , 
the passage in his own poem, 

‘ The ladiant sun, the moon’s nocturnal lamp,’ &:c 
but he thought of a still finer one m Pope's Homer 
* As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night,’ ” &c ^ 

It has been rashly supposed thajb m the following 
passage of The Pleasures of Imagination he alludes 
to Pope 

“ Thee, too, facetious Momion,® wandering here, 
Thee, dreaded censor ’ oft have I behdd 
Bewildered unawares,” ko. Le Bk m 179 


^ Walton’s ed of Pope’s 123 

^ Bucke’s Life of Ahemtdc, 212 
^ The Aichaeologia JSliana^ vol ii part ii ITcwcastle, 
1830, containing An Account of the Life and Wntmgb of 
Richard JDawes, has just fallen into my hands I leain 
fiom it that Akenside had been a pupil of Dawes, when 
that great scholar was head-master of the Grammar School 
of Newcastle, to which office he was appointed in 1738, 
and that in the chaiactei of Momion the j^oet was sup- 
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But^here is every reason^ to believe that Akenside 
never saw Pope, who died a few months after the 
appearance of the poem, for which he had advised 
Dodsley to make a handsome offer ^ 

With Thomson’s Castle of Indolence he was en- 
raptured among many stanzas, to which, in his 
own copy, he had put an emphatic maik of appio- 
baftion, was that beginning, 

I care not, foitune, what you me deny,” S^c ^ 

He repeatedly mentioned Fenton’s Ode to Lord 
Goner as “ the best in oui language, next to Alex- 


posed to have described his old master In a strange 
pamphlet (so seaice that I have never been able to pio- 
cure a sight of it) called Extracts from a MS Pamphlet, 
entitled the Tittle Tattle Mongers, which Dawes published 
at Newcastle m 1747, are the following obsei\ations on 
the passage of the Pleasures of Imagimtion, where 
mion IS mentioned “ A cei tain illustrious collection of 
genu h*i\e thought piopei to applj this chaiactei pei- 
soiially The pait of the bi otheihood they take to them- 
selves, and are so kind as to confei that of Momion upon 
Philomerus [Dawes] The poet, indeed, has absolutely' 
denied that the charactei was intended personally, and has 
piofessed himself astonished at the application But his 
pleading non-intention with inspect to another gentle- 
man, after hiving declaied himself astonished at what 
was his doctune, makes me enteitain but a moderate 
opinion of his veracity And in this opinion I am con- 
fiimed hy the conduct of his fnendb, thegemi, who, not- 
withstanding his lemonstiance, peisist in the application 
Nay , I am apt to believe that they , being acquainted with 
his blushing diffidence, instigated, if not hired, him to un- 
deitake so notable a prank ” The words blushing diffi- 
dence,” allude to a passage in the Pleasures of Imagination, 
B 111 204, first ed ^ 

“ foi give my song, 

That foi the blushing diffidence of youth,” &-C 
* See p IX of this Memoii 
^ Bu< ke s Ltje of Aktnside, 31 
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andei’s Feast and, at his desire, "Welsted's Ode, 

The Gemm, written in 1717, on occasion of the 
Duke of Marlborough's Apoplexy^ was inserted in 
the foni th volume of Dodsley’s Collection of Poems 
That he was on teams of intimacy with the au- 
thor of The Fleece^ and lent him some assistance 
m the composition of that poem, appears from 
a lettei of Dyei to Duncombe, hTovember 24th, 
1756 — “ Your humble servant is become a deai, 
and dull, and languid creature , who, howevei, m 
his poor change of constitution, being a little re- 
compensed with the critic’s phlegm, has made shift, 
by many blottings and corrections, and some helps 
from his kind friend, Dr Akenside, to give a sort 
of finishing to the ‘ Fleece,’ whmh is just sent up 
to Ml Dodsley Johnson informs us that Aken- 

side declaied ‘‘he would regulate his opinion of 
the reigning taste by the rule of Dyer’s Fleece , 
for if that were ill -received, he should not think 


* Warton’s ed of Pope’s WotkSfii 401 
^ Id Y 198 — ^With Welsted, who died in 1747, Aken- 
side IS said to have been acquainted IIis Works, pub- 
lished by Nichols in 1787, contain several pieces which 
show that his talents at least did not deserve the contempt 
of Pope * 

letters hy several eminent Persons, inchidinq the Cor~ 
respondenee of Hughes, lu 58 — ^Yet Mi Bucke sa'vs, it 
does not appear that Akenside was intimate with Djer’' 
Ltje of Akenside, 90 In an unpublished lettci fiom J 
Edwaids to Darnel Wraj, dated Tmnck, Apnl 28, 1756, 
IS the following passage ‘‘ I am glad to hear that Di 
Akenside has lecoveied Dyei again, but has Dvcr leco- 
vered his poetical vein? Alas, I feai we shall have no 
Fkece at last I hope the Doctoi uill publish the Ode 
YOU mention to the Bishop of Winchester I could have 
wished he had not recalled the libeitv he once gave me 
to piint that he honomed me with ’ [See Life of Ahtn- 
side, p Ixw ] 
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itViiy longer reasonable to expect fame from ex- 
cellence The works of Dyer, tbough neglected'" 
by the multitude, will be always esteemed by the 
reader of taste and feeling for the tiue poe^tic fancy 
and the love of natural objects which they eveiy- 
where display 

A passage m The Fleasures of Imagination^ 

“ To muse at last amid the ghostly gloom 
Of giaves, and hoary vaults,” &c B i 396, ist edit 

and a stan/a in the Preface to the Odes, 

“ISfoi where the boding raven chaunts,” Sec 

aie said to have been aimed at Young, though I 
cannot peiceive in them such a “ palpable stioke” 
as hlis Baibauld-^ has discoveied It has not, 
however, been noticed that in the first edition of 
the Hi/mn to Ckeei fulness Akenside mentions the 
authoi of the Night ITionghts by name* 

* Let Melancholy’s plaintive tongue 
Iubtruct the nightly strains of Young ” 

^ couplet which he afteiwaids altered thus 

“ Let Melancholv’b plaintive tongue 
Repeat nhat later bardb have sung^^ 

The Ode On Lyi ic Poetry closes with a stanza 
lemaikable for its allusion to an epic poem which 
*he author meditated, as well as to a celebrated 
work of the same kind by a contempoiaiy writei 

“ But when from eii\ v and from death to claim 
A lieio bleeding foi his native land , 

When to throw incense on the vestal flaroB 
Ot Libeitc, my genius gives command, 

Nor Theban -voice, noi Lesbian lyie ^ 
iiom thee, 0 Muse, do I lequue , 


Lifs of Pyer 

Ri^bay on “ The Pleasures of Imagination ’ 
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While my presaging mind, 

Conscious of poweis she nevei knew, 

Astonished, gi asps at things be> ond hei lew, 

Koi py anothei>.’s fate submits to be confined ’ 

Akenside liad selected Timoleon^ foi tlie hero of 
his poem, m which, it appeals, he had even made 
some progress The last line of the stanza (as he 
told Warton) is pointed at the Leonidas of Glovei “ 
Tiom this digression I retmn to the regular 
annals of the poet’s life Among Biich^s MSS ^ 
IS the following note, which shows that he accom- 
panied the deputation, sent by the University of 
Cambridge to congratulate the King and Queen 
on then nuptials 

“ Dr Akenstde presents h^s comjjhments to Dr Biich, 
and begs the favoiu that he would lend him a band, in 
01 del that he maj attend the Cambridge address to- 
moiiow 

“ Craven Street, 

“Sept 13” [1761 ] 

About two years before this date, Akenside had 


‘ Wai ton’s ed of Pope’s Works, n. 73 — Awntei,who 
signs himself Indagatoi, in the Gmt 3Xa(f for Octobei, 
1793 (Ixm 835), says, “1 have proof, though it has ne\ei 
been mentioned to the world, that be had made some pio- 
giess 111 an Epic Poem, the plan of whith I know not , the 
title of it was Tmokon ” — An h pic poun on the s uue 
subject was once designed by Pope, and was> Uso pio- 
posed by Lord Melconibe to Thomson 

^ Walton’s ed of loupe’s Woiks, n 73 — I may add 
heie, that Akenside agreed witn Waiton, Lowth, and 
HaiuSjin thinking that no tiitic il tuatibe w is bettu cal- 
culated to foira the tiste of young men of genius than 
Spence’s JSssa^ on Pope's Odys'^ey, Jd Life, i — and 

that he coiisKleied Tim Memoirs of Lord Bolinghoke as i 
worthless production — Lettei pom Both to IP ray ^ in 
Xichols’s /// of Lit Hist IV 534 
* Letteis to Buck, 4300, m the B’lt Mus 
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quitted his house in Bloomsbury Squaie for one 
in CiaYen Street , and after having stayed in the 
latter about twelve months, he removed |o Bui - 
Imgton Street, wheie he continued to reside till 
ks decease ^ 

The MSS of Birch® furnish one more note from 
om author’s pen 

“ Dr AkeixSIBF pi events his coniplnnents to Di Bnch, 
and retains manv thanks for his kind present He has 
left an nnpublibh d letter of Loid Bacon, which he thinks 
a valuahie one, and which he had leave fiom Mi Tm- 
wlntt to coinminucate to Dr Bnch, and desires that u hen 
he has done with it, he would be so good as to send it to 
Bm Imgton Stieet 
“ Nov 29, 1762 ” 

To the very learned Tyrwhitt (who has been 
previously mentioned among the friends of Aken- 
side) Mr Dyson resigned, during this yeai, the 
cleikship of the House of Commons^ 

In Decembei, 1763, Akenside read hefoie the 
Boyal Society, a papei , which was aftci wards pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Ti ansactiom lor the 


* Accoiding to the Sheet Catalogues of the Fellows, 
of the College of Fhi/sicians (in the Bnt Mns), his i evi- 
dence, fiom 1759 to 1761 inclusive, was inCraien Stieet 
— fiom 1762 till his decease, in Buihngton Street 
^ Letters to Birch, 4300, m the But Mus 
® “ This gentleman [T^iwhitt] is well known as the 
editor of Chancei, and [foi] a part he took in the coiitio 
■\eivyzn legard ""O Rowley’s poems ” so sa\s Mr Bucke 
(^Life of Alemide, 1 7 6), who seems not to know that i 
whitt has done more for Greek than English liteiatuic 
Since the time of Bentley to the present day, what clas- 
sical bcholai in this counti\ , with the ei.cepticiji of Poison, 
has displaced such acuteness and felicity of emendation 
as Tyrwhitt^ But his edition of the Canterhuiy laics 
■exhibits a text which b) ro means satisfies the antiqua 
lion leader 


f 
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year, — An Account of a Blow vpon the Hearty 
aid of its effects ^ 

His Pe DijseHtena Commentarius^ appeared m 
1764 , a production still esteemed by the medical 
student for the valuable information it imparts, 
ind admired by the scholar for its choice and ele- 
gant Latiuity 

When Wai burton, now dignified with the mitie, 
put foith a new edition of the first and second 
volumes ^ of the Dmne Legation of Moses^ in 1766, 


^ Phil Tia7i<^ liii 356 

" jDtf Dtii>eht< i la Qommentanuhy auUore ^larco Akensidi ^ 
Coll Mtd Loiidm Soao Meg Soeitt Sodah^ et Magna, 
B)itanm(B Regina Medico^ 1764, It consists of 

cisjlity one pages, and is divided thus 
Cap I JOe Bysentei la hstoi la 

IT De dgi>uite77co7 uni imaiione 

III JDt (ausib dyi>entuia 

IV Be aciiont ipecaioanha in dgsuitej zro'^ 

Thcie aie tvo iLnglifeh ti au&l itions of this woih, — bx 
Ryan and Motteux that ot the foimei is cxtminel> in 
acGuiate (see Monthly Review, xxxv 373), that at tin 
Uttei IS not tiee fiom faults 

^ These volumes are adveitised as published, in die 
London Chronicle, April 3, 1766, — which it is noccisiix 
to mention, because a wntei in the Monthhj Ra itw cnis 
to li w e thought that they appeared sub'^eqiieiub’- to Akt n- 
side’s Ode toJEJdicatds “ The disiennng u ulci xnll iic at 
no loss to accounttoi this attack upon Dr Akcnsidc, -wiic u In 
lecollects a lite shoit publication ot the Doctors ”x vxx 
227 — Ml Bucke talks ot “ the obnoxious postsciipt lu 
hid befoie appended to Ins pitfve’ (L/ft of Alaiwh, 
150), not knowing that Waibm ton’s att u k uii Ak( U'^idt 
w IS ougniallj. made m the Pietace to RunaiJ s on Si uial 
Occasional Reflections, (see p xii ot this MnYion; — 
The Piefue,when aReied into aPobtsciijit, opencdthin 
* A Poet xnd aCiitic [Loid Kaimcb], ot c<pn] unmcucc, 
hive coiu lined, though they did not stait togitini, to- 
eensuie what was occasionally said m tins DlcIk itiou ( is 
It it had been addicssed to them) of the use ancl abuse. 
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lie lepiinted, as a Pof>Ucn 2 :)t to the Dedication to ^ 
the Free-thinkei his seveie stiictures on om poet’s 
theory concerning Ridicule, &c , without conde- 
scending to notice the aiguments i\hich had been 
adduced in its defence Iiiilated by what he 
regarded as a lenewal of hostilities, Ahenside 
<lisplayed less magnanimity than might have been 
expected in such an admn er of the ancient sage i, 
hnd had lecouise to an ingenious method of mor- 
tifying his antagonist He published a lyiicd 
satire, which he had composed long before this 
pei lod, on the appearance of the Bidiop’s edition 
of Pope’s Woihs^ and which piobablj but for this 
fiesh piovocation, would have ne\ei seen the light 
— An Ode to the late Thomas Edieai ds, Esq , urit- 
ten %n the year 17al and a note on the filth stanza 


of Ibfhcxile The Poet was a followei of Loid Sbaftes- 
bm^’s fancies, the Ciitic a follower of his oxvn Both 
men of Taste, and equalH anxious foi the well-doinff oi 
RidiciilQ ” 

* la folio, pr 6<5 , published b\ Dodsle-v in Mav 1766 
see St James'' s Ch omcle foi the first of th it month, 
into which It Is copied, with the following paiagiaph pie- 
fiKed to it “ While Peace has spiead hei wing ovei the 
greatest Nations of Euiope, War his sounded his tiump 
in the legions of Painassus We haie lately been wit 
nesses to a fieue Conflict betw^een a Bight Rev Pi elate 
and a Learned and Rexeiend Piofesjsoi , each of whom 
ha\e disputed about Job, without one Bi ithm or Sciuple 
of his Patience between them At pies<>nt another son ot 
Apollo, 111 hi-s twofold Capacity ot God of Poetij’' ana 
Phx sif , eatei-3 the lists , ind tilth, we know not w’’hv, with 
the Lpistopal Militant In a woid, to diop allMctaphoi 
we aie at a Loss to iccount wh> the following Ode, wnt- 
ten so long ago, is made Public at this parti<pilai Peuod 
We doubt not, however, but its ippe nance heie will be 
agtecable to our Readeis” — See also UsoLetfas to the 
Fnnter of the Public Advertisu (m the App to 2Itm0Ub of 
T IJolhbf 722) In the fiist of them, dated May 6, 1766 
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ijurpiised the leader by the following piece ot in- 
formation “ During Ml Pope’s war with Theo-^ 
bald, Concanen, and the rest of their tribe, Mi 
W arbnrton, the present Loi d Bishop of Gloucester, 
did with gieat zeal cultivate their fiiendship, hav- 
ing been inti Q,duced, forsooth, at the meetings of 
that respectable confederacy a favour which he 
afterwaids spoke of m very high terms of compla- 
cency and thankfulness At the same tune, m hi& 
intei course with them he treated Mr Pope in a 
most contemptuous mannei, and as a writer with- 
out genius Of the tiuth of these asseitions his 
Lordship can have no doubt, if he recollects his 
own coirespondence with Concanen, a part of 
which IS still in being, and will probably be remem- 
bei ed as long as any of this pi date’s writings ” A 
letter from Warbuiton to Concanen,^ dated Janu- 
aiy 2d, 1726, had fallen into the hands of Aken- 
side, who knew that in announcing the existence 
of such a document he should cause no slight vexa- 
tion to hib adversary Though never published^ by 
our poet, it has been printed m a note on Shakes- 
peare’s Juhus CcBsar,^ from a copy which he com- 
municated to George Steevens, and which was thus 
endorsed “ The foregoing Letter was found about 


the wiiter, accounting for the publication of the Ode^ says 
“ The seciet, I suppose, is no moie than this the bi&hop 
has, ju&t now, given a new edition of the first volume of 
hib Divine Legation, and has thought fit to lepinit the 
Censure he had before made on a ceitam note of this 
poet,” &-C 

* Matthew Concanen, celebiated m The Dunexad, u. 
299, %\heieuide note 

^ Misled'^ perhaps, by Waiton (note on Pope’s WoiM^ 
V 164), Ml Bucko supposes that Akeiiside published the 
Letter togethei with the Ode Life of Aketmdt^ 157 

® By Malone , — Supplement to Shakei,pcare, i 233 
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the year 1750bj Dr Gawin Kmglit, fiist librarian 
to the Bi iti&h Museum, m fitting up a house which 
he had taken in Crane Courts Fleet Stieet The 
hoube had, for a longtime befoie,been let m lodg- 
ings, and m all piobability Concanen had lodged 
there Theoiiginal lettei has been many years m 
my possession, and is hei e most exactly copied, 
with its se^eial little peciiliai ities m grammar, 
Tspellmg, and punctuation Api il 30th, 1 7 66, M A ” 
In this curious Epistle (too long foi inseition here) 
the object of Warbuiton is to point out passages 
from yarioiis wi itei s which Addison had imitated 
in his Cato^ and having occasion to quote some 
lines from Julius Cmar^^ he iliustiates them by an 
absurd comment, which he aftei wards introduced, 
with little vaiiation, into his edition of Shake- 
speare It decidedly pioves his intimacy with 
Theobald and Concanen , but contains no men- 
tion of Pope, except an observation that he “ bor- 
rows for want of genius ” 

The Ode m question was with piopuety ad- 
^diessed to Thomas Edwaids, whose well-known 
Canons of Criticism had destioyed the leputation 
of Warbuiton in one depaitment of liteiature 
This amiable and accomplished man, who died in 
1757, had long been intimately acqu xmted with 
Akenside, and was, I believe, the “Phaedria,” who 
had called foi th our author’s Odes , — To a friend 
unsuceessf ul in love^ and Affected Indifference Noi 
should it be forgotten that by his SonnetsJ — some 


^ “ Between! the acting of a dreadful thing,” &c 
^ See als>o Letters hetween Warburton and Theobald, 
of a later date, in which the\ call each otlTei “ dearest 
friend ” Nicholb’b Must of Lit Hist ii 630, 649 
^ See p xw 111 ot this Menioii 

^ See foiti tive Sonnets appended to The Canons of 
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of tliem posfaessmg no ordinary beauty, — Edwards 
1 evived among bis countrymen a taste for that spe- 
cies of composition wbicb bad been neglected since 
the days of Milton 

In 1765, Akenside bad finished tbe second book 
of tbe re-modelled Pleasures of Imagimtion , and 
in Septembei of tbe following yeai, Mi Daniel 
Wray wi ites thus to one of bis con espondents ^ 
— “ I was at Mount Aral at soonei than usual, to 
attend Loid and Lady Dacre, accompanied by 
Akenside, wbo passed tbe evenmg tbeie, and com- 
municated tbe second and pait of a tbiid liook in 
bis gieat “woik In tbe former, and m tbe same* 
pbilosophical way, be is eloquent on tbe topics of 
ti utb and vii tue, vice, and tbe passions In tbe 
latter Solon is mtioduced giving a fxble, on tbe 
Oi igm of Ex il It is mti oducod by an episode fi om 
Herodotus, of Aigaiista’s mamage, tbe daugb- 
tei of Cbstbenes, wbicb is delightfully poetic il ” 
Ml Wray, — a fiiend both of Akenside and Ed- 
waids, — was a contiibutor to tbe well-known woik.. 
The Athenian Letters lie was Fellow of tbe Royal 
Society and of tbe Society of Antiquaries , deputy* 
Teller of tbe Exchequer, and one of the Trustees 
of tbe Biitish Museum, on its fust establisbuH nt 

Fiom the annals of the College of Ph} sicians we 
learn that, m 1766, ‘‘ Dr Akenside was thanked by 
the College foi bis tiouble iii prepai mg Harvey's 
Woiks foi tbe press, and foi piefixing i Pieface, 


Cnticismt ed 1765, scxeial of xvliioh hacl4neviously ap- 
pended in Dodsley’s CoU of Fomis, 

^ Nichols’b ///wsf of Lii Hist 1 104 — MonfttAraiat 
(which Mr Bucke calls ** the seat » of Loid and 
f)acre ,” — Ltfc of Alcnsida, 195) xsas the mine of Mi 
Wiax’b house at Richmond 
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wliicli was printed with, them, togethei with the 
Life of Ilaivey, by Dr Lawrence 
On the 6th of June, 1767, he read before the 
College two papers, — Ohservaiions on Cancers^ and 
Of the Use of Ipecmoanha in Asthmas, and on the 
6th of July a third, — A Method of treating White 
Snelhng^ of the Jomth These e&sajs weie pub- 
lished, next yeai, m the first volume of the 
dical Transactions^ 

In 1767 appeared a small volume, entitled Leu^ 
phanes, a Dialogue, Ihutated from Lucian, and suited 
to the pi esent times, — a piece of lU-natui ed drollei} , 
which, though levelled chiefly at the pioseof John-^ 
son, contains also an attack on the poetiy of ALen- 
side It was wiitten by an obscuie Scotchman, 
Archibald Campbell,^ who hoped that its publica- 
tion would involve him in a controveisy with “ the 
two Lexiphaneses,” from which he would acquiie 
at least notoriety , but he was disappointed , foi 
neithei Johnson nor Akenside deigned to leplj^ 
The following^^zi (^esprit is fiom the pen of lli 
Daniel Wiay, whose intimacy with Akeiibide has 
just been noticed 


^ On the infoimation of Di Francis Haitians, Eegis- 
trai to the Coll of Ph 

^ He was a puiser in the nayj, and “as Tveil for the 
inalignajicy of his heait as his tenific countenance, -was 
called hoinble Campbell ” Ha'wkins’b Life of Johnson, 
347, ed 1787 In a note on Lexiphanes, Campbell de 
dares that Akenside’s “■uoids,andespeei‘illj his phrases, 
are geneially so execrable, and his meaning, i^heie any 
can be picked out, liwajs. so tiifling, in shoitjhchasim 
bibM so much of Platons nonsense,*” &c Ac p 76 see 
cd 1767 — Campbell published another little vokinie, — 
A Sale of Authors 

^ ISTow fiist published, horn the oiiginal in the posses- 
sion of J Dyson, Esq. 
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The Aibitratoi was out of town, when the applications 
fiom Ld Dacre and Dr Aken&ide weie left at his house , 
and, when he found them, he was fully employed m dis- 
patching some business, in ordei to leturn to Kichmond 
Ld Dacre asked foi the Decision only at the leisure of the 
Court and it has been thought pioper and decorous to 
take some time for judgment 

“ Ld D has offered no arguments, nor even stated 
the point in dispute Dr A has lairly stated it to be 
whether Buchanan piaised Q Maiy as a woman of 
virtue 

“ In the second passage of the Pompa, virtus has no- 
thing that confines it to moral virtue, but it may include 
it and there occms a line in the EpithaUmium, 

JEt genits et virtus etforma^ 

* where that idea may also be included in virtus This 
verse is not indeed in Ld D ’s plea, and so perhaps not 
strictly admissible 

“ Upon the whole, the classical virtus not generally 
virtue in English but Buchanan, howevei classical he 
was, might be willing to leave his idea m these compli- 
ments, dim and confused, oi peiliaps might put these 
brave words togetljer without much considciation oi pie- 
cision, not expecting they would be so nicely canvassed 
twocenturys after 

‘‘ Fiom such impel feot document®!, theiefoie, the court 
will not determine so important a cause, so warmly agi- 
tated and of such expectation Butheieby declares the 
wager to he diawn, each part} to sit clown with the tio ible 
they have had m debating and seai clung foi niateuils and 
precedents, and that the respective chaiacteis of the 
Queen and the writer remain in statu quo, uiiaflectod Jiv 
any aiguments drawn from those veises , being matteis of 
another jurisdiction 

♦ “ D W Aibitiatoi 

“ M Ararat, 

« 26 May, 1770 

“ Dr A will transmit the above sentence to Ld D 
To Dr Akeksibe, 

“ In BmliFgton Stieet, London ” 

The unffnislied third book of the re-inodelled 
Pleasures of Imagination^ and the fiagraeiit of the 
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fourto book, bear tbe date of this year , and Aken- 
side was looking forward to the period when the 
publication of the woik was to mciease his already 
established fame as a poet His practice as a phy- 
sician was now considerable, and promised to be 
more extensive But a putrid fever, with which 
he was suddenly seized, put an end to his exist- 
ence, aftei a shoit illness, on the 23d June, 1770, 
m the forty-ninth year of his age He died at his 
residence in Burlington Stieet,^ and was huiied 
on the 2Bth of June, m St James’s Chuich 
Some Ohervations on fhepvtnd erysipelas^ made 
at St Thomas's Hospital^ which he had read*^ befoi e 
the College of Physicians, and intended for the 
second volume ot the Medical Ti amactionsy were 
among his papers at the time of his decease, but 
wei e never printed 

Mr Dyson, who had become possessoi* of the 
books, pimts, MSS , and other effects of Akenside, 
gave to the woild an edition of his Foems^ both m 
4to and 8vo m 1772 The contents of this ele- 
gant volume aie, — 1 The Pleaswes of Imagim- 
as originally published 2 As much of that 
Poem, on an enlaiged plan, as the author had pre- 
pared foi the press “ What reason theie may 
be,” says the Adveitisement, “ to regret that he 
did not live to execute the whole of it, will best 
appear from the pei usal of the plan itself, as stated 


^ Mr Bueke enoneously states that he died m Blooms- 
bury Square {Life of AJiLmide^ 216) but see vote, page 
1 w ot this Memoir , also the General JG^eninq Post^ from 
Sahuday, June to Tuesday, June 26fA, \l*l% the Mid- 
''dJe^ex Journal, 

^ ^out the same peiiod that he lead the Croonian 
Lectiues, says Mi Bucke, without anv authoiitj Lije 
of Ahenstde, 197 — See note, page \h of this Memoir 
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in the geneial argument, and of the parts which he 
had executed, and which are here published Foi 
the person to whom he entiusted the disposal of 
his papers would have thought himself wanting, 
as well to the seivice of the public as to the fame 
of his friend, if he had not pioduced as much of 
the woik as appealed to have been piepaied foi 
publication In this light he considered the intiie 
hi st and second books, of which a few copies had 
been punted for the use only of the author and 
certain fi lends also a very consideiable part of 
the thxi d book, which had been ti anscnbed in order 
to its being punted m the same manner and to 
these IS added the Intioduction to a subsequent 
book, which in the manusciipt is called the fourth, 
and which appears to have been composed at the 
time when the authoi intended to comprize the 
whole in Four Books , but which, as he had aftei- 
wards determined to disti ibute the poem into moi e 
books, might peihaps moie piopeily be called the 
last book”^ 3 Odes — of which mneteen aie 


* The late Mr Pinkeiton, in a volume entitled Litters 
of Literature, hy ’Robert Heron, 1785 , punted, for the fiist 
time, bome alteiations made by Akeuside m The Lieu- 
sures of Imagination “ They weie mbeited,” he tells us, 
“ in the maigm of the Doctor’s copy, which afteuv irrtisf 
passed into the hands of a gentleman, fi om a fiiend of 
whom, and of my own, a very ingenious young Tempi ii, 
I leceived them At what time they weie wiitten I can- 
not pretend to say, much less to leveal the author's rea» 
sons for not giving an edition according to them Most 
of them aie evidently much foi the hettei, one or two, I 
im afiaid, foi the worse You will observe that a few of 
them have been adopted by the author in hit. proposed 
ilteiation of the Poem, as appears from the two books, 
and part of the thud, of that alteiation, published ^y Mr 
Dvbon in his edition of Akenside’s Poems, 1772, 4to, but 
far the gi eater part is unpublished , and that the most 
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for tlie first tune punted , the test (most of them 
now greatly alteied) had been previously pub- 
lished 4 The Hymn to the Naiads^ conected, 
with the addition of some notes 5 InscfipUom, 
of which the three last^ had not befoie appealed 
The Epistle to Curio^ m its oiiginal state, and se- 
veral smaliei pieces, which the author had pro- 
duced duiing his early years, aie not lepimted m 
the volume just desci ibed The only biogi aphicai 
notice of Akenside which accompanies it is com- 
pi ised in 1 p'^ragi iph of the Advertisement “ The 
frigidity of this account,” obseived the Monthly 
Reviewer, “ must be disgustful to every reader, 
who IS endued with the least portion of sensibi- 
lity,”^ a censuie which has been fiequently re- 
peated But there can be no doubt that modesty 


\aluable, as being evidently written eie the author had 
taken up the stiange idea that poetic %\as onlj perfect 
oiator\ So that I vull ventuie to sav that an edition of 
*he Pleasmes of Imagination, adopting most of these cor 
lections, would be the most perfect e\ei jet known ” — 
Letter, lY p 21 Pinkei ton’s taste was not “the most 
pel feet e\ei known,” neithei, I think, is that of Mi 
Bucke, who seems to h'>\ e meditated aa edition of the 
kind, and who (accoidmgto his custom of gninggai bled 
extiacts) quotes- the above passage fiom Pinkerton, omit- 
ting the obseivation that “ one oi two of the con actions 
are for the w oi se ” Life of Akensidt, 286 

TliePltasw es of Imagination was ti ansla^ed into Fiench 
piose by Baron d’Holbach, 2759 and into Itilianveise 
b} Abbate Angelo Mazza, 1761 

‘ Namely, The Wood Nymph, ‘ Ye poweis unseen,” 
bec , and “ Me, tho’ in life’s sequesiteied vale,” — Two 
Latin Insciiptions of the poet’s “ copying,” which were 
in the po'^session of Mi Me'^iick, aie printed by Mr 
Bucke (1,1/6 of AJenside, 81), who calls them “verv 
beautilul ” — They aie defectue m sense, gi ammar, and 
metie ’ 

Monthly Review foi Dec 1772, — xHu 436 
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^ alone pi evented Mi Djson from undertaking tke 
office of Akenside’s biographer , for how could he 
have dis^^^harged it faithfully without being, in some 
degree, the herald of hi& own munificence ^ He 
was exemplary m all the relations of private life , 
he lose to consideiable political eminence, and, 
as the friend and pation of the poet, he has left a 
name which can never cease to be lemembeied 
with lespeet ^ 

Akenside had a pale and rather sickly com- 
plexion, but manly and expies&ive features The 
formality of his deportment,- the pi ecise elegance 
of his diess, his ample wig m stiff curl, his long 
sword, hib hobbling gait, and his artificial heel, 
rendered his appearance fai from pi epossessing, 
and somewhat akin to the ludici ous 

liis iiritability of temper at times betrayed him 
into conduct fi om which a very unfavourable and 
unjust idea of hib character was conceived by 
strangers ^ An eaily disappointment m love is 
said to have occasioned this mfiimity In a pas- 
sage of The Pleasu7es of Imagination^ where he 
touches on the fate of Pai then^a,^ he has been sup- 
posed to allude to a young lady, who died when 
about to become his wife , and m seveialO^^e/Tie 

^ Mr Dyson died Sept 16 1776 He was at that time 
MP foi Hoi sham, a membei of the Pii'vy Coancil, and 
Cofferei to his Majesty’s Household ” — Nichols’s III of 
Lit Hist •vin 555 

® That “Akenside, ■when he '\\ralked in the stieets, 
looked for all the woild like one of his own Alex indiiues 
set upnght,” was a saying of Hendeison, the actor, — k)i 
which I am indebted to a tiue poet of oiii own da\, Mr 
Eogers, wbo heard it r^eated many ■^eais ago 

® See the anecdotes at p xhx of this Memoir 
Bk 11 193, first edition 

® To the On Love, To Sir Franci't JDiah, On 

Lijiic PoUry, and To th Mouiing Stai 
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mentions, as the object of his passion, Oljmpia, 
whom, it appears, he also lost by death ‘‘ But he 
celebrates other ladies, and speaks ot them eien 
with affection^ Amoiet^ and Melissa such is the 
remark of Mr Bucke,’|?'ho might have added the 
names of Eudora,^ Dione,"^ and Coi delia,^* and so 
made up a list of misti esses only exceeded by The 
Chronicle of Cowley * Though we cannot lead in 
Akenside’b poetry the true history of his lo'Vf.s, ve 
leain fiom it that there were moments when he 
felt the dreary solitude of celibacy, and sighed foi 
domestic comfoits * 

“ Though the day have smoothly gone, 

Oi to lettered leisure knovn, 

Oi m social duty spent , 

Yet at eve my lonely bieast 
Seeks in vain for perfect lest 
Languishes for true content 

In geneial society his manneis weie not agree- 
able he seemed to want gaiety of heart, and was 
apt to be dictatoiial m conveisation But when 
surrounded only by bis intimate fi lends, he would 
instiuct and delight them by the eloquence of his 
reasoning, the felicity of his allusions, and the va- 
riety of his knowledge He had no wit himself, 
and toot ill the jes.ts of others He was gifted 
with a memory of extraoidinary powei, and pei- 


^ Odi vni Bk ii page 225 
^ Pleai> enlaiged edition, Bk i 367 

^ Life of Alenside, 127 In the nest page Mi Bucke 
obseices that “ Alcenside’s respect foi women peeps out 
everywhere ’’ ’ 

^ Ode On the TFinter sohiice, page 152 
^ On Lyric Poetry, 174tandl76^ aftenTaids 
altered to ‘ Oh mpn ” 

® Song, page 311 
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, feet readiness in tlie application of its stores 
With the exception of Ben Jonson, Milton, and 
Gi ay, it^fvonld he difficult to name an English poet 
whose scholarship was of a higher oi der than Aken- 
bide’s 

In his life-long friendship with Mi Dyson the 
warmth and constancy of his aifections are stiik- 
ingly displayed He had a noble independence of 
spirit , and, notwithstanding his alleged political 
inconsistency, it should seem that the love of 
liberty, for which he was distinguished dining the 
eailier pait oi his caieei, was but little impaiitd 
by the atmosphere of a couit His respect ioi 
Christianity he has testified moie than once but 
bis leligious cieed, as indicated m his poetry, ap- 
peals to have been neaily that “ of his Mastei,” 

Shaftesbury, ^puie theism “‘People would 

assert,’ he was accustomed to say, ‘ that I mutated 
Illewton, or I should never allude to the Deity, oi 
hear him alluded to by otheis, but I should mike 
an mclmation of my body ’ And one day, licing 
m company with Mr MeyricL’s lathei at a cofict- 
house in the neighbouihoodof Chaniig-cioss, bal- 
ing listened for some time with impitience to the 
oratoiy of a Mr Waineficld,who w .s making some 
severe remaiks, not only on Waibui ton’s Diiine 
Legation of Mose&^ but on the Bible itself, he at 
length inteirupted him ‘ I tell }Oii what, sir,’ 


^ See his Odes To the Author of of the Mouse 

of Brundenhu) qhf and To the Bishop of Wimkesfer — Ills 
townsman, Sn Giav Coopei, hxd a pai iplnase of the Bt - 
nedicite, whj^h he “ had good leasoiis toi bdif 11110, vas 
wntteu by Akeiiside,*’ and he had htud th it a Chnst- 
mas Caiol, ’whnh used to be sung 111 the stieets of Now 
castle, lias also composed bi om author See BucLe’s A//t 
of Akenude, 183 
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Iwis, ^ 


said lie , ‘ Warburton. is no fiiend of mine , — but; 
I detest bearing a man of learning abused As to 
tbe Bible — ^believe oi not, just as yon please , but 
let it eontam as many absurdities, untinlbs, and 
unsound doctimes, as you saj it does, theie is one 
passage, at least, that I am suie, you, with ail your 
ingenuity, and witb all tbe eloquence you possess, 
bave not tbe power to suipass It is wheie tbe 
•prophet says, — * Tbe cbildien of men aie much 
wiser than tbe cbildi en of light ’ A hasty asser- 
tion of Walkei, that “ tbe immortality of tbe soul 
IS scaicely once hinted at throughout The Flea- 
mrcs of Imagimtionf is cited by Johnson,® who 
yet allows, as an esLCuse foi this “ great defect,” 
that ALenside “ has omitted what was not pro- 
pel ly in bis plan ” But if either of them bad 
carefully perused the woik, cotild they have ovei - 
looked, among other passages of similai tendency,’^ 
the following lines ^ 

Led by that hope sublime, whose cloudleb^ e\o 
Till ougk the fan toils and oiuaraenta of entli, 
Discerns the nohler lift leserved for Heaven, ’ t*.L 

Bk 1 48D (eniuged edition) 


^ Bucke’b Lift of Akenside, 180 
^ Life of Ahenside In 1772, talking of The Fleasiae'- 
of Imagination, Johnson said to Boswell, Su,I conidnot 
lead It through ” \/tfe ojtJohmon, ii 167, ed 1816 
^ See the lust edition, Bk i 163, 183, 212, 436, Bk 
11 359, and the onlaiged edition, Bk ii 145 — Mr Bncke 
was assuied b\ “ an octogenanan ot gieatleaimng” that 
he had e\eiy reabon to think that the following pasbige 
foimed pait ot a letter fiom Akenside to Di Giamgei 
Youi faend seems to doubt whethei he his a soul oi 
not , and jet stiiely he 'ivill not attempt to himself 
on 1 lea el with Kepler, and so faitwas he bom donbtinir 
tb it he had a soul, he gives one e\en to the earth itselt ” 
‘ In lespect to its nitme,” said he, on anothei occasion, 
** it IS past nu judgment, whethei matenaloi immaterial 
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On a seiieb of papers by Addison, m The Spec- 
tator^^ Akeiifaide founded his gi eat didactic poem 
To Shaftesbuiy and Hutcbchon^ also be is oonsi- 
dei ably indebted , and from tbe wi itei s of Greece 
and Eome be has deiived a few of bis ideas, and 
perhaps a portion of bis mspiiation, — for never 
bad the genius and wisdom of antiquity a more 
aident admirei oi a moie unweaiied student In 
this celebiated work, if little mvention is exhi- 
bited, tbe taste and skill with which the authoi 
has selected and combined bis materials arc ever^- 
wbei e conspicuous , if the thoughts ai e not always 
stamped with originality, they have a general lof- 
tiness and an occasional sublimity , if some pas- 
sages ai e not lighted up with poetic fire, they glow 


Perhaps it may paitake of both natuies Teitulhan not 
only makes the soul mateii il, but he s^nes a coipoial botiv 
even to God himself and Job sa\s, ‘ In my flesh I shall 
see God ’ The Chiistian doctiine also implies it, since it 
speaks of the resun ection of the body Ccit imh, even 
thing that exists must ha\e shape, and if shape, form, 
and if foim, substance But there ma-v be mauv sub- 
stances, and no doubt theie are, beyond \\hatwe know of 
at piesent Simplicius says, theie is in natuie an acti\e 
principle and a passive one the soul maa paitike ot the 
same difterences , the foimer pimciple, absoeiatmg with 
light, the latter with colom Maximus Tmius makes 
even a boldei assertion, foi, he sait, thit GoePs oiades 
and men’s understandings aie of neai alliiiice Henee 
the asscition of pioclus, that all om souls ire the chilclun 
of God But the fact is, ve know little of those things 
It IS a great satisfaction, how e\ei, th it we li\ein a woild 
presenting e\en moment something to excicisc oin facul 
ties, and that the grand mev er ot the w hole w ill, no doubt, 
make ample allowances for human ln^umlt^ ” — L//t of 
Akewiide, ISd 

^ No 411, seq 

® Shaftesbmy’s Characteji&tjcs — Hutoboson’s Itiq/tf /. 
into thi Onginul of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue 
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With ihetoiical beauty, while mgenioub lilustia- 
tion and brilliant imagery enluen and adoiii 
the whole Akenside has chosen no unimpoitant 
theme, and he tieats it with an ennestnebs and 
an enthusi ism which at once comm ind attention 
He pours foith a inoiil and philosophic strnn, 
which elevates the mind , but he dwells so little 
on actual existencies and on human inteiests, that 
^it raieiy mo'ves the heart liis diction ib nch and 
euiious, sometimes, howe\er, so redundant, as 
slightly to obscure the me iniiig, and sometimes so 
1 emote fiom common phraseology as to inipait an 
air of btidness and tuigidity to the lines His 
vei sihcation is sweet and flowing, and, peihaps, 
those only who are familiar with the cadences of 
IVIilton will complain of its monotony 

To The Pleasures of Imagination^ as publi&hed 
in 1744, the piecedmg obseivations are intended 
to apply The second Poem, which m the estima- 
tion of some Clitics^ is an iinpio\ement on the fiist, 
appeals to me compai ati\ ely flat and pi osaic, not- 
withstanding its supei lor coirectness Had Aken- 
side devoted the leibure of his latei yeais to an 
entiiely new woik, it would have foimed a more 
acceptable bequest to posterity than the lemoukled 
pi oduction of hib youth 

That he possessed poweis for the gravei kind of 
satire is evinced by his Episth to Curio , — a com- 
position xemarkable foi keen but not coai se im ec- 
tn e, foi dignity of i epi oof and intensit} of scorn 
»» Thi oughout the i ange of English litei ature thei e 
IS nothing more deeply imbued with the spiiit of 
the ancient woild than our authoi’s Mymn to the 


‘ Among whom wab Hwlitt — Lectuies on English 
Foehi 
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Naiads In its solemnity, its pomp of expression, 
and its mytKologic lore, he has shewn himself a 
most successful imitator of Callimachus , yet is it 
far from being the mere echo of a Grecian hymn ^ 
Noi aie his terse and energetic Insci iptions less 
worthy of praise 

In some of Akensides Odes-- especially those 0% 
the Winter-solstice and OnLyi ic Poetry — there ai c 
stanzas of pleasing picturesqueness , but m the 
greater number he appeals chiefly to the undei - 
standing of the reader,^ and is not solicitous to 
heighten the effect of the sentiments by wrealhmg 
them with the flowers of fancy In those To the 
Pari of Huntingdon and To the Country Gentle- 
men of Eigland he rises to a gnomic gi andeui , 
which has seldom been sui passed IIis Odes^ on 
the whole, aie deficient in impetuousness, waimth 
of colouring, tenderness, and melody 


* In 1549, Chapman, the fine old diamatist and trails 
latoi of Homei, published a tiact entitled vvKfot, 
The Shadow of Night, which consists of two Hymm, 2t> 
Night, and To Cynthia, — veiv learned and mj-stical of u- 
sioiiSjWith occasional gleams of poetry To attempt soim 
Hymns in the mannei of Callimachus was among the Iite 
rarv pi ejects of Milton see The Reason of Church Go- 
vernment urged against Frdatij, 1641, p 39 

^ Mason had been told that Akenside “ entertained, 
some ]years befoie bis death, a notion that poeti y was onlg 
true eloquence in met) L ” — Memoiis of Gray, 261, cd 1775 
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Ml Petei Cunningham 



Akenside to Mr David Foedtce 

“ To he left at the shop of Mr Gavtn Iffamiltorif Bookseller 
in Edinburgh 

“ Saturday night, ten o’clock 

“ Dear Sir, 

‘ About ten minutes ago I received your letter I hope 
I mav congratulate y ou on the pleasures you are now en- 
joying at Edinburgh among those whose conversation I 
envy you, and to whom I envy y our conversation Your 
reflections on the face of society in those countries you 
have been travelling through, are, I dare say, extremely 
just , but I am afraid we have at present no prospect of 
any valuable change, any general introduction either ot 
plenty or independence among the multitude, much less 
of that manly and rational spirit of thinhing and acting 
which ought to be the very end of society, since it can 
''ver be obtained but by society, and is the best and 
of those enjoyments which society produces I 
pensibly vexed when I hear people asserting that 
^ This ths of the human species must, by^he necessity 
“ The jpgovernment, icmam ignorant of this dmne pos- 
(First ed brutal and without e'ven a comprehension of the 
life, which they spend m vain as to their own 
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|)aits, going out of the woiUl just as they came into li, 
without nourishment or growth to then minds, without 
advancing one step m the scale oi nature What can I 
think of that scene of government which nituially leads 
men to a position so shocking and absuid ^ 

Your view of the Inquiiy about the Sciences is pei- 
fectly congruous to mine As to j om Initiation and Oath, 

I like it extremely — only do not you think those teims, 
01 ippellations, the Throne of Honour and the Ohamher 
of haoic Vt7tuef will look lather affected If we con- 
cei\e the thing as actually existing, and students at an 
academy calling chambers, &-t, by such names, I am 
afiaid we should think the fishion strained ilmost to 
pedantiy The statues of Vii tue and Libci ty on each side 
the 1 ostium aie, I think, veiy piopei, also the insciip- 
tion and the other bustos, excepting onlyMachiavel IIo 
was, no doubt, a man of genius, ind has wiote well as fai 
as his mateiials allowed him to go, but being convei sant 
only with little Italian lepubhcs and piincip ihties, where 
peisonal considei ations aie the pnncipal oi only spiings 
of action, and, consequently, wheie go\ eminent is often 
subseivient to the woist passions, and c lined on by the 
woist aits — ftoin these causes having no compichGn-.ion 
of an extensive and xiituous pi in of a Constitution, he 
has often wiote ciiidely, geneiallyso monstiouswickcdh, 
that I think you should not allow him i plac e among 
those heroes, but put Sir Thomas Moie in his stead 
“ I have enclosed the Oath as I would choose it the al- 
terations aie marked with figmes — 1 This p.issige le- 
dundant 2 S^sfuns too recluse and subtle a woi^d 3 
Kmg Ills nituially a bad oi soulid idea 4 Jlonmuahk 
moie sobei and moral than glonous 5 So^ 5uC , tpo \ul“ 
gai and trivial a phrase / 

“ As foi the poem, I amjnst respiiingfiom a pre-'fty IjoIcI 
un del taking, not onlym poetiy,let me tell }Ou,l\ut e\en 
in philosophy — nimely, to de\elopo and desciibeftfu ge- 
neral species and laws of ridicule in tliechaiactei i of men, 
and give an uni’versal idea of it m eveiy othei )sub}ec|;'' 
I have been gnevously put to it in the des(iiptijyi^^>1iit 
The geneial idei of the poem is latha bishfu!|\r candid 
— excuse tbe-phiase — and ill idmits any appe’^aaiifc of 
satiie, though this Inquii-v was nccls^an to 

the plan as i elating to the mafSials and gremnd of 
coined^ 
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“ Lo, thus far, 

With bold adveiituie to the Mantuan, lyre, 

I sing of Katme’s ehaims, and touch, well pleas’d, 
A stiufter note Now haply must niy song 
Unbend her seiious measure, and declaie, 

In spoitive stiains, hoi\ Follj-’s awkwaid aits 
Awake impetuous Laughter’s gay rebuke, 

The lighter province of the comic scene 


I am filing and le-touching eveiy day, and confess 
I long to see the first book faiily and entirely ti insciibed , 
and if I had it once off my hands, I imagine my thoughts 
would be freed fiom some constraint and anxiety For 
to you I daie pietend to so much philosophy, as that I 
shall not be much disturbed about its success, and I 
fancy my mind will be much moie at leisuie after putting 
an end to this task I have so long imposed on myself , 
for, though this be but a small pait ot the design, yet I 
have no viev s of completing the remainder otherwise than 
in the most lei&ui elv mannei in the world , for this, if it 
be woith aught, must answei all the ends I propose by 
It at present, and you know that if it do answer them, 
I shall have othei matters to mmd than veisifymig I 
expect to finish the transcribing pait m a foitnight oi 
thiee weeks I must ha\e a few notes too, but I blush 
to have said so much I ha\e been foi these three weeks 
proposing every post to wnte to Mi B , but shall cer- 
tainly muster up couiage to do it next post, foi does it 
not 1 enquire (if not courage) resolution, at least, and self- 
contiop Remember me to all oui finends, and believe 
me, deifur Sir, 

Yours most affectionately, 

A” 

“ P ^ — ^Wnte to me soon, and in my next I will tell 
you wiilit to do about those letters you are so good as to 
raentioii 

‘M A” 


^ This was afterwaids introduced, slightl'f alteied, into 
“ The Pleasures of Imagination^ Book m ver 70, Cec 
(First edition ) 
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Ajienside to Mk David Fordtce, 

“ At Ahu) deen, N Britain 

“ Newcastle, 18th June, 1742 

“ Dear Sib, 

“ I SHOULD have answeied youi lettei soonei, but that 
I was unceitam, till of late, whethei to direct for } 0 u at 
Edinbmgh or at Abeideen I durst not, howevei, reply - 
m the language you wiote m, for, though I could pei- 
haps have filled two or three pages with Italian words 
langed m giammatical oider, yet, without assuming the 
natuial air andspiiit of the language, you would no more 
think I had wrote Italian than you would call that a 
musical composition which was only a numbei of concords 
put together without any legaid to the rhythm oi style 
of the whole This reason was stronger in wilting to you, 
who have attained so perfectly the wild elegance, the 
vaghet ra, which the Italians are so fond of, both in lan- 
guage and painting, and m which, I believe, they exceed 
all the modems What is good in the Fienoh authois is 
of a more sobei, classical manner, and greater seventy of 
design The Spaniaids, I imagine, approach much nearer 
to the Italian manner Our English poetry has but little 
of_it, and that chiefly among the older compositions of 
our countrymen — the juvenilia of Milton, and the fany 
scenes of Spenser and Shakespeaie Our nervous and 
concise language does not willingly flow into this fanciful 
iuxmiance, besides that the genius of oui poetry delights 
in a vehemence of passion and philosophical subhmitv of 
sentiments much above its reach 

“ Since we pai ted, I have been chiefly employed m lead- 
ing the Gieek philosophers, especially the Stoics Upton’s 
edition of Arrian was published just as I got hither it is 
in two small quarto volumes, neat enough , the second 
consists principally of the editor’s comments and the notea- 
variorum He has got a great many remarks of^^rd 
Shaftesburj’-, but they are entirely critical, aMfl^ontain 
very ingenious conjectures on the reading of several pas- 
sages ^ 

“ I have had great pleasure from the writers of ^his sect , 
but, though I admire the strength and ele’vatioi* r of their 
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moral, yet, in modem life especially,! am afraid itwould^ 
lead to something splenetic and uncouvei sable Besides, 
It allows too little to domestic virtue and -endeiness, 
it dwells too much on the awful and sublime life , y et 
even its sublimity resembles that of a vast open prospect 
111 winter, when the sun scarce can shine through the 
atmosphere, and looks on the rigour of the season with 
a kind of sullen majesty, to the geneiality of mankind, 
a much narrower landscape in the sunshine of a spnng 
morning would be much more agreeable I would theie- 
foie mix the Stoic with the Platonic philosophy , thev 
would equally temper and adorn each other , for, if mere 
stoicism be in hazaid of growing surly and unsocial, it is 
no less certain that Platonic enthusiasm has alw avs run 
to extiavagance, but'wheie it was kept steady bv a se'veie 
judgment, besides that the constant pursuit of beauty 
and elegance is apt to fill the mind with high and florid 
desiies, than which nothing is more dangeious to that 
internal fieedom which is the basis of viitue In short, 
the case seems much the same heie as with the human 
sexes, either of which is liable to these very imperfections 
when apart, and therefore the perfection of human life is 
best found m their union Were I a painter, and going 
to represent these two sects in an emblematic way, I 
would draw the genius of the Stoics like a man in his 
prime, oi rather of a green and active old age, with a 
nianh^ sternness and simplicit'v in his air and habit, seated 
on a lock overlooking the sea in a tempest of wind and 
lightning, and regarding the noise of the thunder and the 
rolling of thcwaves with a serene defiance But the Pla- 
tonic genius I would lepiesent like another Mu^e — a \ir 
gm of a sweet and lively Jeaut^ , with wings tohei head, 
and a loose robe of a blight azure colour She should be 
seated m a garden, on the bunk of a cleai and smooth 
canal, while the skv were without a cloud, and the sun 
shining m the zenith Our theological lad^, conscious, 
that hei eyes could not enduie the splendour of his im- 
mediate appearance, should be fixed m contemplating his 
mildei image reflected fiom the water But enough of 
this I thank you foi your account of the maniiei m 
which you dispose of your personages , I air- only afraid 
you will scarce find room for the full exercise of Philan- 
der’s genius and virtue m the station you have assigned 
him, for the statutes of a college are too well known and 
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too stnctly obseived to lea^e a probability of mucli iin- 
^piovement under am particulai piebidentoi mastei The 
lest, I think, are veiv well settled You might fmd occa- 
sion, m the chai actus ot Atticus and Sophioii, to give a 
little good advice on the ancient and present state of om 
political constitution 

“ We have little news I saw yesteida'v pioposalsby 
an Oxford min to publish an edition of Polybius I am 
quite sick of politics — ou) present politics I mean Within 
this last month or six weeks I have seen Richaidson, 
Pickering, and Fiank Hume, who all lemembercd lou- 
w ith affection , the two foimer weie toi Pans, the last 
for Fiandeis with the regiment to winch he is suigcon 
I had a lettei last post fiom Russell , he has been ill of a 
quins’v,but is much bettei all othei fiierids aic well 
Roebuck is at Levden, and takes his degice thcie this 
summei, as Allen has alieadv done at St Andiew s Ogle 
(lied about a month aftei we left ’(OU 

I am, with great esteem and iflectionate lemembiancc 
of the pleasmes of our late corneisations, 

“ Deal Sii, 

“ Yom most faithful and obedient senaiit, 

“ M \ 3 AC AKINSli>L ” 

(Direct to be left at Mi Akin side’s, 

Smgeon m Newcastle-upon-Tyne) ” 


AkLNsIDI to IMl 1 >A\ID lOKDlCL, 

At 3Ir Gann IIa77iift<>n\,‘*7hoJ sdlu in Ktlinbmqh 
“ Ncw( >stlc, doth Julv, 1743 

“ Deah Sir, 

“ With le&pect to Shafts shun ’s Test <jf Tiufh, I ap- 
puhend the mattei thus — UkIkuIc is nc\ci conccisuut 
about baie abstr ict spunlUnc tuith — ibout tin iqiec- 
ment oi disagieemcnt of idc is whi<h nitielv mtonu the 
undeistandHig without afKitmg tin tunpci md imagi- 
nation It always sup}mM Pm p( ucption of some eju i 
Iity or object eithei vcmi ,bh ^in, pmsi wmtln, oi im in, 
SOI did, and Ignoble The tsMiuo of tne -o ykXmor cun- 
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sists in tLtf unnatmal combination of these in one ap- 
peaiance, and hence jmu ■will obbei\e the oiigin of that'' 
difference which is made between tine iidicule and false, 
foi I, by a -wrong imagination, may apprehend ihat to be 
SOI did and ignoble ■which reall;^ is not, I may also ap- 
prehend it inconsistent with the othei appearances of reve- 
lence or beauty, -when they aie in fact peifectly coinci- 
dent Take an instance of each I remember to have 
heard you condemn the late comic loraance of Jo&eph 
AndrewSf for repiesenting Joseph’s temperance against 
theoffeis of his lady in a ridiculous light, youi sentence 
was peifectly just, for it is custom, coirupted custom, and 
not nature, which teaches us to anne-y ideas of contempt 
to such an abstinence, for by \icious conversations and 
writings the woild is deceived, to think it incongt iwtis, 
mconsistenfsMth. the chaiactei and situation of a man, 
and therefore iidiculous An instance of the second kind 

may be this suppose a gentleman nobly drest, a person 
of a public character, perhaps in the lobes of his office, 
walking m a foul street, ■without any conceited aiis or 
self-applause from his splendid appearance , suppose, by 
an accident or fall, his g ament quite stained and de 
faced, — the opposition between the splendour of one pait 
of his diess, and the foul appearance of the other, might 
peihaps excite the sense of ridicule in a light, supeih- 
cial mind , but, to a man of taste and penetration, the 
ridicule would immediately vanish, because, as om gen- 
tleman’s mtnd was not fondly prepossessed with any con- 
ceit of worth 01 comiderable splendoui in his habit, so 
neithei will the change produced m it give him any 
sensation of leal disgiace or shame, consequently, in his 
mmd there is no incongruity produced bj this external 
mcumstance, therefoie nothing ridiculous in the man, m 
beJitimenf in life now take away all ideas of this intel- 
lectual and feehnq species, and then try whether ridicule 
can have anyplace in an object, you will find, I be- 
lieve, none at all But alter the example a little, and 
suppose the person so begrimed to have been a fop, whose 
whole appearance and gesture showed how much he valued 
himself on hisfinen, theie the ridicule will [be] niesis- 
tible and just, because the mcongruitv is leal Kow, as 
to the test of om divme Master This sense of iidicule 
was ceitainly given us foi good ends — ^in a woid, for 
the same sort of end as the sense of heaut^ and veracity 

ll 
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and giatitude, to supply the slow deductions of our rea- 
son, and lead us to avoid and depiess at first sight some 
ceitain cncumstances of the mind which a^e really pie- 
]udicial fto life, but would otheiwise have required a 
longer investigation to discover them to be so than we 
aie usually at leisuie for If, therefoie, by any unfair- 
ness 111 an argument, certain ciicumstances relating to 
a point in question be concealed, to apply the ridicule 
is to drag out those circumstances, and set them (if the> 
be opposite) in the fullest light of opposition to those 
otherb which are owned and pleaded foi, and thus iende 5 
the claim incongruous and ridiculous Is there any gieat 
mystei*j or danger in this^ and is not Mi Waibuiton 
— aie not all the pnests in Chiistendom — at full libeity 
to inquire whether these ciicumstances which I repie 
sent as opposite and incongruous, be really so , and whe 
thei thev aie any way connected with the claim? If 
they be not, my procedure is certainly itself iidiculous, 
as connecting in my own mind the idea of the ro yiXotov 
vith what IS no wav related to it, and very inconsistent 
with it 

I haie not yet fixed eithei the day of my depaituie 
01 m/ loiite, being detained by some accidents longer 
than I expected, only I am pietty suie I shall set foi- 
waid 111 the second week of August If 5011 could bo 
It leisuie to send me two 01 three letteis enclosed in 
one to mj'self, the earner who sets out eveiy Thursday 
fiom Biistow Poit would bnng them safe enough, espe- 
cially if you tell him I will give him sixpence or a shil- 
ling foi his tiouble Yon 01 Russell might send them 
to his lodging by a cadie you see my impudence, but 
} ou txught me it by youi too gieat complaisance There 
IS another cainei, who sets out fiom the head of the 
Cow gate , so that if one should not be in the way, you 
will hnd the other I was hilf angiy m ninth, th it 
j oil should so misapprehend me about mv difficulty mr 
wilting to Philostiatus, I thought the woid self ’-control 
would ha\e given you a diffeient idea of the mattei 
than i diffidence and teiToi appealing undei so formid 
able an e;^e I assiue aou, Sir, I wiote a veiy simpk 
lettei, witho^it collection, without biilhancj , without litc- 
latme I wiote to Cleghoiii last night, to make him 
laugh, to puz/le and astonish him m this combination 
of woes As I make no doubt but he would think nn. 
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THE DESIGK 

HEEE are certain powers m liuman nature 
■which seem to hold a middle place between 
the oigans of bodilj sense and the faculties 
ot moral perception they hare been called 
bj a general name— the Puweis of Imagination 
Like the external senses, they relate to matter and 
motion, andj at the same time, gi\e the mind ideas 
analogous to those ot moial approbation and dishke 
As they are the inlets of some of the most exquisite 
pleasures we aie acquainted with, men of waim and 
sensible tempers ha’ve sought means to recall the de 
lightful perceptions they afford, mclependent of the 
objects ■which oiigmally produced them This ga\e 
rise to the imitative or designing arts , some of which, 
like painting and sculptuie, directly copy the external 
appearances which wei e admii ed m natui e , othei s, like 
music and poetij, bung them back to remembrance 
by signs iinuei sally established and understood 
But these aits, as they grew more coiieet and de 
liberate, weie nituially led to extend their imitation 
beyond the peculiai objects of the imaginative powers , 
espeeiaiiy poetiy, which, making use of language as 
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the mstiuirent by wbicb it imitateb, is consoquently 
become an unlimited repiesentatiio of every species 
and mod^ of being Yet as tlieir pi imary intention was 
only to express the objects of imagination, and as they 
still abound chiefly m ideas of that class, they of course 
letam their oiigmal charactei , and all the difteient 
pleasures they excite, are teimed, m geneial, Pleasuies 
of Imagination 

The design of the following poem is to gne a uew 
oi these, in the largest acceptation of the teim , so that 
\\hate\er our imagination feels from the agreeable 
appeal ances of natuio, and all the vaiious entertain 
ment we meet with, either in poetiy, painting, music, 
01 any ol the elegant arts, might be deduciblt liom 
one 01 othei of those piinciplos in the constitution oi 
the human mind, which are here established and c\ 
plained 

In executing this geneial plan, it was necessaiy 
hist of all to distinguish the imagination fium oiu 
other faculties , and then to characterize those oiigmal 
foims 01 properties of being, about which it is comei 
sant, and which aie by natuie adapted to it as light 
IS to the ejes, or tiuth to the imdei standing These 
properties Mi Addison had reduced to the three 
geqeial classes of greatness, no\elty, and beautj , and 
into these we maj analyve e\eiy object, howcsei com 
plex, which, pi Opel ly speaking, is delightful to the 
inagmation But such an ob]ect may also mcliiflc 
many other sources of pleasuie, and its be ui ty, fn 
novelty, or grandein, will make i strongei impiessum 
bj reason of this concurience Besides this, the 
imitative aits, especially pocliy, owe much of tlu ir 
effect to a simflai exhibition of piopeities quite foic ign 
ti the imaginition, insomuch that m eiery Ime ot the 
most applauded poems we meet with either ideas 
drawn fiom the external senses, or tiuths disemoied 
to the uncterstanding, oi illustrations of contnvaiice 
and final causes, oi, above all the lest, with ciuiim* 
stime? piopei to awaken and engage the passions It 
w s theietoie necessary to enumerate and exemplifj^ 
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these diiferent species of pleasuie , especially that fioia 
the passions, which, as it is supieme in the noblest 
work of human genius, so, bemg in some painciilais 
not a little surprising, gave an oppoi tunit) tp enliven 
the didactic turn of the poem, by mtrodncmg a piece 
of machineiy to account for the appeal ance 
Afiei these parts of the subject, which hold cliiefi\ of 
adniiiation or naturall;^ waim and interest the mind, a 
plcasuie of a \eiy diffeient nature — that fiom iidiciile 
tame next to be considei ed As this is the foundation 
of the comic mannei m all the aits, and has been but 
\ery imperfectly treated by moral writers, it w^as 
thought propel to gn e it a particular illusti atiun and 
to distinguish the general sonices fiom which the iidi 
cule of chaiacters is denied Heie too a change of 
style became necessary, such a one as might tet be 
consistent, if possible, with the gener d taste of com- 
position in the seiious paits of the subject noi is it 
an easy task to gne any tolerable foice to images of 
this kind, without running eithei into the gigantic 
expiessions of the mock heioic, oi the familiai and 
poetical raillery of piofessed satiie, neithei of which* 
would have been pioper heie 

The materials of all imitation bemg thus laid open, 
nothing now remained but to illustrate some particular 
pleasures which arise either fiom the relations of dif 
ferent objects one to anothei oi fiom the natuie of 
imitation itself Of the fiist kind is that various and 
complicated resemblance existing betw een sevei al partb 
of the mateiiai and immaterial woilds, which is the 
foundation of metaphor and wit As it seems in a 
great measure to depend on the eailj associations of oui 
ideas, and as this habit of associating is the souice of 
many pleasuies and pains m life, and on that account 
betis a great shaie in the influence of poetry and the 
other arts, it is thei efore mentioned heie, and its ofiects 
described Then follows a general account of the pio- 
auction of these elegant arts, and the secohdarj plea 
sure, as it is called, aiising liom the resembUnce of 
their imitation^ to tiie oiigmal appeal ances of natine 
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After wliicb, the work concludes with some reflections 
on the gencial conduct of the powers of imagination, 
and on then natmal and moral usefulness m life 
Concerning the manner or turn of composition which 
pievads ili this piece, little can be said with piopnety 
by the author He had two models , that ancient and 
simple one of the first Grecian poets, as it is lefiiied by 
Virgil m the Georgies, and the familiar epistolary way 
of Horace This lattei has several advantages It 
admits of i gieatei vaiiety ot style, it moie leadily 
engages the generality of readers, as partaking more 
of the air of con^eisation, and, especially with the 
assistance of ihyme, leads to a closer and more concise 
expression Add to this the example of the most 
pel feet of modern poets, who has so happily applied 
this manner to the noblest parts of philosophy, that 
the public taste is in a gieat measure foimed to it alone. 
Yet, after all, the subject befoie us, tending almost 
constantly to admiiation and enthusiasm, seemed 
lather to demand a moie open, pathetic, and figuicd 
style This too appeal ed more natui al , as the aiithoi ’s 
aim was not so much to give formal precepts, or entei 
into the way of direct aigumentation,as, by exhibiting 
the most engaging prospects of nature, to enlarge ami 
haimoni^e the imagination, and by that mcuis m 
sensibly dispose the minds of men to a similai taste and 
habit of thinking in lehgion, morals, and ciiil life 
’Tis on this account that he is so caicful to point out 
the benevolent intention of the Author of Nature in 
evei y principle of the human constitution here insisted 
on , and also to unite the moral ext ellencies of life m the 
same point of view with the meie external objects of 
good taste, thus lecommendmg them in common to 
our natural propensity for admumg what is beautiful 
ai^ ioi ely The same views ha\ e also led him to m- 
tioduce some sentiments which may perhaps be look d 
upon as not quite dn ect to the subject , but since they 
beai an obvious relation to it, the authority of Virgil, 
the faultless model of didactic poetiy, will best suppin fc 
him in this particular iPor the sentiments themselves 
lie makes no apology. 
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BOOK I 


THE AEG-UMEIhT 


The subject propo&ed Difficulty of treating it poeti 
cally The ideas of the Divme Mind, the origin of 
every quality pleasing to the imagination The na 
tural variety of constitution in the minds of men , tv ith 
Its final cause The idea of a fine imaginamon, and 
the state of the mmd in the enjoyment of those 
pleasures which it affioids Ail the piimary pleasures 
of the imagination result fiom the peiception of great 
ness, or wonderfiilness, or beaut} , m objects The 
pleasure from greatness, with its final cause Pleasure 
from novelty or wonderfulness, with its final cause 
Pleasure from beauty, with its fi,nal cause The con- 
nection of beauty with truth and good, applied to the 
conduct of life Invitation to the study of moral phi 
losophy The different degiees of beauty in different 
species of objects colour, shape, natural concretes, 
vegetables, animals, the mmd The sublime, the fair, 
the wonderful, of the mmd The connection of the 
imagination and the moral faculty Conclusion 



ITH what attractive charms this good^ 
flame 

Of nature touches the consenting 
heal tb 


Of mortal men, and what the pleasing stores 
Which beauteous Imitation thence deiives 
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To deck tlie poet’s, oi tke painter’s toil, 

My %eise unfolds Atte'nd, ye gentle powers 
Of musical^ deiiglit ^ and, while I smg 
Youi gifts, your honours, dance aiound my strain 
Thou, smiling queen of every tuneful breast, 
Irauigent Fancy ^ from the fruitful banks lo 
Of Avon, whence thy losy fingeis cull 
Flesh flowers and dews to sprinkle on the fcuif 
Where Shakespeai e lies, be present , and wiih thee 
Let Fiction come, upon her vagi ant wings 
Wafting ten thousand coloms through the air, 
And, by the glances of her magic eye, 

Combining each in endless fairy forms, 

Hei wild creation Goddess of the lyre 
Which lules the accents of the moving sphere, 
Wilt thou, eternal Harmony ’ descend 
And join this festive train ^ for with thee comes 
The guide, the guardian of their lovely sports, 
Majestic Tiuth , and where Truth deigns to come,^ 
Her sister Liberty will not be far 
Be present all ye Genu, who conduct 
The wandering footsteps of the youthful bard, 
ISTew to youi springs and shades , who touch his ear 
With finer sounds , who heighten to his eye 
The bloom of FTature, and befoie him tuin 
The gayest, happiest attitudes of things 
Oft have the laws of each poetic stiam 
The ci itic-verse employed , yet still unsung 
Lay this prime subject, though impoxtmg most 
A poet’s name for fiuitless is the attempt, 

By dull obedience and the curb of lules. 

For creeping toil to climb the hard ascent 
Of high JJarnassus IsTature’s kindling breath 
Must file the chosen genius , Nature’s hand 
Must point the path, and imp his eagle- wings, 
Exulting o’er the painful steep, to soar 
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Higli as tlie summit; theie to bieathe at laige 
Ethereal air, with bards and sages old — 
Iiiimortal sons of praise These flattering scenes. 
To this neglected labour court my song, ^ 

Yet not unconscious- what a doubtful task 
To paint the finest featuies ot the mind, 

And to most subtile and mysteiious things 
Give colour, sti ength, and motion But the love 
Of Fatuie and the Muses bids exploie, 

Through seciet paths eiewhile untiod by man, 
The fail poetic region, to detect oi 

UnUsted spiings, to dimk inspiring diaughts, 
And shade my temples with unfading flowers. 
Culled from the laureate vale’s profound lecess, 
Wheremevei poet gained a wreath bcfoi e 
Erom Heaven my strains begin li om He iv en 
descends 

The flame of genius to the human bieast, 

And lo’ve, and beauty, and poetic ]oy, 

And inspiiation Eie the ladiant sun 
Sprung from the east, or ’mid the vault oi night 
The moon suspended hei sei enei lamp , 6i 

Ere mountains, woods, or sti earns adoi ned the globe, 
Oi Wisdom taught the sons ot men her loie , 
Then lived the Eternal One then, deep-ietired 
In his unfathomed essence, viewed at large 
The unci eated images of things , 

The radiant sun, the moon’s nocturnal lamp. 

The mountains, woods, and streams, the i oiling 
globe, 

And Wisdom’s foim celestial Eiom the first 
Of days, on them his love divine he fixed, 70 
His admiration , till m time complete, 

What he admired and loved, his vitaf smile 
Unfolded into being Hence the bieath 
Of life informing each 01 game fiame , 
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Hence the green earth, and wild lesoun ding waves , 
Hence light and shade alternate , warmth and cold , 
And clear autumnal skies and vernal showers, , 
And alPthe fair variety of things 
But not alike to every mortal eye 
Is this great scene unveiled Poi, since the claims 
Of social life to diffeient labours urge 8i 

The active powers of man, with wise intent, 

The hand of l^ature on peculiar minds 
Imprints a difiei ent bias, and to each 
Decrees its province m the common toil 
To some she taught the fabiic of tjhe spheie, 

The changeful moon, the circuit of the stars, 

The golden zones of heaven to some she gave 
To weigh the moment of eternal things,-—* 

Of time, and space, and fate’s unbroken chain, oo 
And will’s quick impulse othei s by the hand 
She led o’er vales and mountains, to exploie 
What healing virtue swells the tender veins 
Of herbs and floweis , or what the beams of morn 
Diaw forth, distilling from the clifted iind 
In balmy tears But some to higher hopes 
Weie destined , some within a finei mould 
She wrought, and tempered with a pin or flame 
To these the Sire Omnipotent unfolds 
The world’s, harmonious volume, theie to read loo 
The transcript of Himself On every part 
They trace the blight impiessions of his hand 
In earth oi air, the meadow’s purple stoies, 

The moon’s mild i adiance, oi the virgin’s form 
Blooming with losy smiles, they see poitiayed 
That uncreated beauty, which delights 
The mind supreme They also feel hex chaims , 
Enamoured* they partake the eternal joy 
As Memnon’s marble harp,^ renowned of old 
By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch xio 
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Of Titan’s ray, with each repulsive siring 
Consenting, sounded thiougli the warbling air 
Unbidden strains, even so did Uatuie’s li^id 
To certain species of external things, 

Attune the finer organs of the mind 
So the glad impulse of congenial powers, 

Or of sweet sound, oi fair-propoitioned foim, 

The grace of motion, or the bloom of light, 

Thrills through Imagination’s tender fi ame, 

From nerve to neive , all naked and alive 120 
They catch the spreading 1 ays , till now the soul 
At length discloses eveiy tuneful spiing, 

To that harmonious movement from without, 
Besponsive Then the mexpiessive strain 
Diflfuses its enchantment, Fancy di earns 
Of sacred fountains and Elysian groves, ' 

And vales of bliss , the intellectual power 
Bends from his awful throne a wondeiing ear, 
And smiles the passions, gently soothed away, 
Sink to divine repose, and love and joy i 3 o 

Alone are waking , love and joy, serene 
As airs that fan the summei Oh ^ attend, 

Whoe ei thou ai t whom these delights can touch, 
Whose candid bosom the lefimng love 
Of I^ature warms, Oh ^ listen to my song , 

And I will guide thee to her favouiite walks, 
And teach thy solitude her \oice to hear, 

And point her loveliest featuies to thy view 
Know then, whate’ei of K atui e’s pregn ant stores, 
Whatever of mimic Art’s leflecled forms, uo 
With love and admiiation thus inflame 
The powers of Fancy, her delighted sons 
To three illustiious ordeis have refeiicif, 

Three sister graces, whom the painter’s hand, 

The poet’s tongue, confesses — ^tlie sublime, 

The wonderful, fan I see them dawn . 
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I see the radiant visions, wheie they use , 

Moi e lovely than when Lucifei displays 
His beaming foiehead thiough the gate& of mom, 
To lead the tram of Phoebns and the spring ijo 
S ay, why was man so eminently laised 
Amid the vast Creation why oi darned 
Through life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his fiame ^ 

But that the Omnipotent might send him foi th, 

In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 

As on a boundless theatre, to lun 
The great career of justice , to exalt 
His generous aim to all diviner deeds , log 

To shake each partial puipose from his breast, 
And through the mists of passion and of sense, 
And through the tossing tide of chance and pain, 
To hold his course unfaltering, while the voice 
Of truth and vii tue, up the steep ascent 
Of Natuie, calls him to his high rewaid, — 

The applauding smile of Heaven ^ Else whei efore 
In mortal bosoms this unquenched hope, [bums 
That breathes from day to day sublmier things, 
And mocks possession ^ wherefore daits the mind 
With such resistless ardour to embrace 170 

Majestic forms, impatient to be free, 

Spuming the gross eonti ol of wilful might , 

Proud of the strong contention of her toils , 
Proud to be dai mg ^ Who but rathei turns 
To Heaven’s bioad fiie his unconstrained view. 
Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame 
Who that, fiom Alpine heights, his laboui mg eye 
Shoots round the wide horizon, to suivey 
The Nile pr Ganges roll his wasteful tide [shade, 
Thro’ mountains, plains, thro’ empiies black with 
And continents of sand, will turn his gaze isi 
To mark the windings of a scanty rill 
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That muimms at his feet ^ The Iiigh-boin souh 
Disdains to rest her hea^ en-aspirmg wing 
Beneath its native quairy Tiled of earjth 
And this diurnal scene, she spimgb aloft 
Through fields of air , pm sues the flying stoim , 
Bides on the voilied lightning thi ough the hea\ ens , 
Oi, yoked with whiiiwmds and the noitheiii blast, 
Sweeps the long ti act of day Then high she soai s 
The blue piotound, and, boveimg o’er the sun, 
Beholds him pouring the ledundant stieani 192 

Of light, beholds his umelenting sway 
Bend the reluctant pi inets to absolve 
The fated rounds of Time Thence, fai effused, 
She darts her swiftness up the long caieer 
Of devious comets , thiough its burning signs, 
Exulting, Glides the perennial wheel 
Of Natuie, and looks back on all the stars, 

Whose blended light, as with a milky zone, 200 
Invests the orient ITow amazed she views 
The empyieal waste, where happy spirits hold, 

Be} ond this concave heaven, then calm abode , 
And fields of ladiance, whose unfadmg light® 

Has tiavelled the piofound six thousand yeais, 
hTor yet aiiives m sight of mortal things 
Even on the barriers of the world, untired, 

She meditates the eternal depth below , 

Till, half lecoiling, down the headlong steep 
She plunges , soon o’erwhelmed and swallowed up 
In that immense of being There her hopes 211 
Rest at the fated goal For, from the birth 
Of moital man, the Soveieign Maker said 
That not in humble noi m brief delight, 

Not m the fading echoes of renown, ^ 

Powei s purple robes, nor pleasme’s iioweiy lap, 
The soul should find enjoyment, but fiom these 
Turning di&d iinful to an equal good, 
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T^irougb. all the ascent of things enlarge hex view, 
"Till every bound at length should disappear, seo 
And infinite perfection close the scene 

Call now to mind what high capacious poweis 
Lie folded up in man how far beyond 
The piaise of mortals may the eternal growth 
Of hfature, to perfection half divine, 

Expand the blooming soul ? What pity then 
Should sloth’s unkindly fogs depiess to eaith 
Hex tender blossom, choke the sti earns of life, 
And blast her spring ^ Far otherwise designed 
Almighty Wisdom , Nature’s happy cares sio 
The obedient heart fai otherwise incline 
Witness the sprightly joy when aught unknown 
S trikes the quick sense, and wakes each active power 
To busker measures witness the neglect 
Of all familial piospects,'^ though beheld 
With transport once , the fond attentive gaze 
Of young astonishment , the sober zeal 
Of age, commenting on prodigious things 
For such the bounteous providence of heaven. 

In eveiy breast implanting this desire^ uio 

Of objects new and strange, to uige us on 
With unremitted labour to pursue 
Those sacred stores that wait the ripening soul, 
In Ti uth’s exhaustless bosom What need woi ds 
To paint its power ^ For this the daiing youth 
Bleaks fiom his weeping mothei’s anxious arms, 
In foreign climes to rove , the pensive sage, 
Heedless of sleep, or midnight’s haimful damp, 
Hangs o’er the sickly taper , and, un tired, 

The virgin follows, with enchanted step, 250 
The mazes o^some wild and wondious tale, 

From morn to eve, unmindful of hei foim, 
Unmmaful of the happy diess that stole 
The wishes of the youth, when every maid 
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With envy pined Hence, finally, by night 
The village-raati on, lound the blazing he nth, 
Suspends the infant audience ^ith hei tales, 
Breathing abtonibhment ’ of witching ihymeb 
And evil spirits , of the death-bed call 
To him who robbed the widow, and devomed ebo 
The oiphan’s poition , of unquiet souls 
Eisen from the giave to ease the lieaiy guilt 
Of deeds in life concealed , of shapes that walk 
At dead of night, and clank then chains, and wave 
The toich of hell aiound the muideiei’s bed 
At every solemn pause the ciowd lecoil, 

Gazing each other speechless, and congealed 
With shiveimg sighs till, eagei for the event, 
Around the beldame all aiiect they hang, 

Each ti emblmg heart w ith gi ateful ten oi s quelled 
But lo ^ disclosed in all hei smiling pomp, 271 
Where Beauty, onwaid moving, claims the verse 
Her dm ms inspire, the fi eel} -Sowing veise 
In thy immortal piaise 0 Eoim Divine* 

Smooths hci inelLdiient stream Thee, Beauty, 
The regal dome, and thy enlic ening 1 a} [thee, 
The mosb} loofs adoie thou, better sun * 

Eor ever beame&t on the enchanted heait 
Love, and haimonious wondei, and delight 
Poetic Brightest pi ogeny of Heaven * 230 

How shall I tiace thy fe ituies^ wheie select 
The loseate hues to emulate tin bloom ^ 

Haste then, my song, thio’ JSTatuie’s wide expanse, 
Haste then, and gathei all hei comehest wealth, 
Whate’ei blight spoih the floiid eaith contain**, 
Whate’ei the wareis, or the liquid an, 

To deck thy lovel} laboui 'Wilt tiioy. fly 
Whth laughing Autumn to the Atlantic isles,® 

And 1 ange with him the Hespei 1 in field, and see 
Where’er his fingeis touch the fiuitful giove, eyo 
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The bi anclieb shoot with gold , where’er his step 
Marks the glad soil, the tender clusteis glow 
With purple iipeness, and invest each hill 
As with the blushes of an evening sky ^ 

Oi wilt thou rathei stoop thy vagrant plume 
Where, gliding thi o’his daughtei hoiioi ed shades,^® 
The smooth Peneus fiona his glassy flood 
llefiects purpureal Tempo’s pleasant scene ^ 

P'tUi Tempe ^ haunt beloved of sylvan Powei s, 

Of Nymphb and i^auns , wheie in the golden age 
They played m seciet on the shady bunk 5 n 
With ancient Pan while lound then choial steps 
Young Homs and geniil Gales with constant hand 
Show 01 ed blossoms, odouis, showeied ambrosial 
dews, 

And spimg’s Elysian bloom Her flowery store 
To thee nor Tempe shall lefuse , nor watch 
Of winged Hydia guard Hesperian fiuits 
From thy free spoil Oh ^ beai then, um epi oved, 
Thy smiling tiea^ures to the green lecess 
Where young Dione stays With sweetest aiis 
Entice her foith to lend hei angel foiin “Jii 

For Beauty’s honouicd image Ilithei tuin 
Thy graceful footsteps , hither, gentle maid, 
Incline thy polished forehead let thy eyes 
Effuse the mildness of then azui e dawn , 

And may the f inning breezes waft aside 
Thy radiant locks disclosing, as it bends 
With any softness fiom the mnble neck, 

The cheek fan -blooming, and the losy lip, 

"Whei c winning smiles, and pie isine sweet as love, 
With sanctity and wisdom, tempeiing, blend Jsi 
Then soft alluiement Then the pleasing fuice 
Of jSTatuie and her Lmd paiental caie, 

Woithier, Pd sing then all the enamouied youth, 
\\ ith each admnmg viigin, to my lyie 
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Shonld tliiong attentive, while I point on high 
Wheie Beauty b living image, like the morn 
That wakes in Zepliji’s aimb the blushing^May, 
loves onwaid, oi as Venus, when she stood 
Effulgent on the peailj cat, and smiled, sso 
Flesh from the deep and coribuous of hei foim, 

To see the Tntons tune then vocil sheih, 

And each cei ulean sistei of the flood 
With loud acclaim attend her o’ei the waves, 

To seek the Idalun bowei Ye smiling band 
Of youths and -viigms, who through all the maze 
Of young debiie with ii\ai steps pursue 
This charm of Beauty , if the pleasing toil 
Can yield a moment’s respite, hither tin n 
Your favourable ear, and trust my woids 140 
I do not mean to wake the gloomy foim 
Of Siiperfatition dicssed in Wisdom’s gaib 
To damp your tender hopes , I do not mean 
To bid the jealous thundeier fiie the heavens, 

Oi shapes mteinal lend the groaning eaitb 
To flight you fiom youi joys , my cheeiful song 
V ith better omens c ills y ou to the field, 

Pleased with youi gcneious ardoui m the (hi^e, 
And waim as you Then tell me, foi you know, 
Does Beauty evei deign to dwell where health 
And active use aie stiangeis^ Is hei chaim ssi 
Confessed m aught, whose most peculiar ends 
Aie lame and fiuitless ^ Oi did E’atuie mean 
This iwful stamp, the hei aid of a lie, 

To hide the shame of discoid and disease, 

And catch with fair hypocrisy the heait 
Of idle faith ^ Oh no ^ with better cai es 
T’he indulgent mother, conscious how iphrni 
Hei oflspxmg tread the paths ot good and ill, 

Bv thiN ill ubti ions image, m each kind 360 

Still most illubtiious where the object holds 
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Its native powers most pci feet, she by this 
Illumes the headlong impulse of desire, 

And sanctifies his choice The geneious glebe 
Whose^'hosom smiles with verdure, the clear ti act 
Of streams delicious to the thirsty soul, 

The bloom of nectaied fiuitage iipe to sense, 

And e\ ery charm of animated things, 

Aie only pledges of a state sincere, 

The integrity and order of then fi ame, “iTO 

When all is well within, and every end 
Accomplished Thus was Beauty sent from heaven, 
The lovely ministress of Ti uth and Good 
In this dark world , foi Truth and Good are one,^^ 
And Beauty dwells m them and they m her, 

With like participation Wheiefore then, 

0 sons of earth ^ would you dissolve the tie ^ 

Oh ^ wherefoie, with a lash, imperfect aim, 

Seek you those flowery jo} s with which the hand 
Of lavish Fancy paints each flattering scene m 
Where Beauty seems to dwell, noi once inquire 
Where is the sanction of eternal Truth, 

Or where the seal of undeceitful good. 

To save your search fiom folly ^ Wanting these, 
Lo ^ Beauty withers in youi void embrace, 

And with the glitteimg of an idiot’s toy 

Did Fancy mock your vows Noi let the gleam 

Of youthful hope that shines upon youi hearts, 

Be chilled or clouded at this awful task, — 

To learn the lore of undcc eitful good 
And Truth eternal Though the poisonous charms 
Of baleful Supeistition guide the feet 
Of servile numbers, through a dreaiy way 
To then abode, through deserts, thorns, and mire , 
And leave the wretched pilgrim all foilorn 
To muse, at last, amid the ghostly gloom 
Of graves, and hoaiy vaults, and cioisteied cells, 
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To walk with specti es through the midnight shade^ 
And to the sci earning owl's accursed song 
Attune the dieadful woi kings of his heart \ 4uu 
Yet he not 3'OU dismayed A gentler star 
Your lovel}^ seaich illimiines Fiom the giove 
\\ heie Wisdom talked with hei Athenian sons. 
Could my ambitious hand entwine a wieath 
Of Plato's oli\e with the Mantuan ha}, 

Then should my powerful \oice at once dispel 
Those monkish hoiiois then, in light divine, 
Di&close the Eiysian prospect, where the steps 
Of those whom Nature chaims, thiough hlooming 
walks, 409 

Thiough fragrant mountains, and poetic streams, 
Amid the tram of sages, heroes, bards, 

Led by their winged Genius and the choir 
Of laui elled science and harmonious art, 

Proceed exulting to the eternal shrine, 

Where Truth, enthroned with her celestial twins, 
The undivided partners of her sway, 

W ith good and beauty reigns Oh ^ let not us, 
Lulled by luxurious Pleasure’s languid strain, 

Or crouching to the frowns of bigot rage , 

Oh ^ let not us a moment pause to join 420 

That godlike band And, if the gracious Power 
^^ho hist awakened my untutoied song 
Will to my invocation breathe anew 
The tuneful spirit, then, through all our paths, 
Ne’er shall the sound of this devoted lyre 
Be wanting , whether, on the rosy mead 
When summer smiles, to warn the melting heart 
Of luxury’s allurement , whether, finii 
Against the torrent and the stubborn hijl, 

To urge hold Yiitue’s unremitted nerve, 430 
And wake the strong divinity of soul 
That conquers chance and fate , or whether, struck 
c 
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Foi sounds of triumph, to pi oclaim her toils 
Upon the lofty summit, round hei brow 
To twine the wreath of mcorruptive praise, 

To ti ace her hallowed light through future woi Ids, 
And bless Heaven’s image m the heart of man 
Thus with a faithful aim have we presumed. 
Adventurous, to delineate Nature’s form, 
Whether m vast, majestic pomp ai rayed, 410 
Or drest for pleasing wonder, 01 serene 
In Beauty’s rosy smile It now remains, ^ 
Through vaiious being’s fair proportioned scale, 
To trace the rising lustre of her charms, 

From their first twilight, shining foith at length 
To full meridian splendour Of degree 
The least and lowliest, in the effusive waimth 
Of colours mingling with a random blaze, 

Doth Beauty dwell Then higher m the hne 
And vaiiation of determined shape, 4^0 

Where Truth’s eternal measures maik the bound 
Of circle, cube, or sphere The third ascent 
Unites this varied symmetry of parts 
With colour’s bland alluiement , as tjie pearl 
Shines m the concave of its azure bed, 

And painted shells indent their speckled wreath 
Then, more atti active, rise the blooming foim'^, 
Thiough which the breath of Nature has infused 
Her genial power to di aw with pregnant veins 
Nutritious moisture from the bounteous eaith, 

In fruit and seed prolific thus the fiowers 46 1 
Their purple honouis, with the Spring, resume , 
And such the stately tiee which Autumn bends 
With blushing treasures But more lovely still 
Is Natui^s charm, where, to the full consent 
Of complicated membei s, to the bloom 
Of colour, and the vital change of growth, 

Life’s holy flame and pieicing sense are given, 
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And active motion speaks the tempered soul 
So moves the bud of Juno , so the steed, 470 
W ith rival ardour, beats the dusty plain. 

And faithful dogs with eagei airs of joy, 

Salute their fellows Thus doth Beauty dwell 
There most conspicuous, ev en m outward shape, 
Where dawns the high expiession of a mind, 

By steps conducting onr enraptured search 
To that eternal origin, whose power. 

Through all the unbounded symmetiy of things, 
Like rays effulgmg from the paient sun, 

Thjs endless mixture of her chaims diffused 48o 
Mind, mind alone, (bear witness earth and heaven ’) 
The living fountains m itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime here, hand in hand, 
Sit paramount the Graces, heie, enthioned, 
Celestig,! Yenus, with divmest airs, 

Invites the soul to nevei fading joy 
Look then abroad through natuie, to the range 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense , 
And speak, 0 man * does this capacious scene 4yo 
With half that kindling majesty dilate 
Thj strong conception, as when Brutus rose 
Eefulgent from the stroke of Csssai’s fate,^^ 

Amid the crowd of patiiots, and, his aim 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove 
When guilt brings down the thunder, called aloud 
On Tixlly’s name, and shook his cimison steel, 
And bade the fathei of his country, hail ^ 

Por lo ^ the tyrant prostrate on the dust, 

And Borne again is free ^ Is aught so fair ood 
I n all the dewy landscapes of the Spring, 

In the bright eye of Hespei, 01 the mom , 

In Nature^s fairest forms, is aught so fair 
As virtuous friendship ^ as the candid blush 
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Of him who strives with fortune to be just ^ 

The graceful tear that streams for others' woes ^ 
Or the mild majesty of private life, ^ 

Where Peace with ever blooming olive crowns 
The gate , where Plonour's liberal hands effuse 
Unenvied treasures, and the snowy wings * sso 
Of Innocence and Love protect the scene ^ 

Once more search, undismayed, the dark profound 
Where Hature works in secret, view the beds 
Of mineral treasure and the eternal vault 
That bounds the hoary ocean , trace the forms 
Of atoms moving with incessant change 
Then elemental round , behold the seeds 
Of being and the eneigy of life * 

Kindling the mass with ever active flame 
Then to the secrets of the working mind 5£(> 
Attentive turn , from dim oblivion call 
Her fleet, ideal band, and bid them go, 

Break through time's barrier, and o’ertako the hour 
That saw the heavens created then declare 
If aught were found in those external scenes 
To move thy wonder now For what are all 
The forms which brute, unconscious matter wears — 
Greatness of bulk, or symmetry of parts ^ 

Not reaching to the heart, soon feeble grows 
The supei ficial impulse , dull their charms, osu 
And satiate soon, and pall the languid eye 
Not so the moral species, nor the powers 
Of genius and design , the ambitious mmd 
There sees herself by these congenial forms 
Touched and awakened, with intenser act 
^ She bends each ner\ e, and meditates, well pleased, 
Hei features m the mirror For of all 
The inhabitants of earth, to man alone 
Cieative Wisdom gave to lift his eye 
To Truth’s eternal measures , thence to frame 
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The sacred laws of action and of will, 541 

Discerning justice horn unequal deeds, 

And tempenjance fiom follj' But, beyond 
This energy of Tiuth, whose dictates bind 
Assenting reason the benignant Sue, 

To deck the honouied paths of just and good, 

Has added bright Imagination's lajs 
Wnere Vntue, rising from the awful depth 
Of Truth’s ni}/sterious bosom, doth forsike 
The unadorned condition of hei birth, Ijo 
And, dressed by Fancy m ten thousand hues, 
Assumes a vaiious feature, to attract, 

With charms responsive to each gazer’s eye, 

The hearts of men Amid his rui al walk, 

The ingenuous youth, whom solitude inspires 
With purest wishes, from the pensive shade 
Beholds her moving, like a viigm muse 
Th§,t wakes her lyre to some indulgent theme 
Of harmony and wonder* while, among 
The herd of servile minds, her strenuous form, ot 0 
Indignant, flashes on the patriot’s eye, 

And, through the rolls of memory, appeals 
To ancient honour, or in act sei ene, 

Yet watchful, raises the majestic sword 
Of public Power, from daik Ambition’s reach, 

To guard the sacred volume of the laws 

Genius of ancient Greece ^ whose faithful steps, 
Well pleased, I follow through the sacred paths 
Of Nature and of Science , nurse divine 
Of all heroic deeds and fair desii es ’ 37 ^ 

Oh f let the breath of thy extended praise 
Inspiie my kindling bosom to the height 
Of this untempted theme Nor be my thoughts 
Presumptuous counted, if, amid the calm 
That soothes this vernal evening into smiles, 

I steal, impatient, from the sordid haunts 
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Of Strife and low Ambition, to attend 
Thy sacied presence m the sylvan shade, 

By their malignant footsteps ne’er pofaned 
Descend, propitious to my favoured eye , mo 
Such in thy mien, thy warm, exalted air, 

As when the Persian tyrant, foiled and stung 
With shame and desperation, gnashed his teeth 
To see thee rend the pageants of his thione , 

And at the lightning of thy lifted spear 
Crouched like a slave Bring all thy martial spoils. 
Thy palms, thy laurels, thy triumphal songs. 

Thy smiling hand of art, thy godlike sires 
Of civil wisdom, thy heroic youth 589 

Warm from the schools of glory Guide my way 
Through fair Lyceum’s walk, the ^een retreats 
Of Academus,^^ and the thymy vale, 

Where, oft enchanted with Socratic sounds, 
Ilissus^® devolved his tuneful stream 
In gentler murmui s Prom the blooming stoi e 
Of these auspicious fieldg, may I, unblamed, 
Transplant some living blossoms to adorn 
My native clime , while, far above the flight 
Of Fancy’s plume aspiring, I unlock 
The springs of ancient wisdom while I join floo 
Thy name, thrice honoured, with the immoita! 
pi aise 

Of Nature , while, to my compatriot youth, 

1 point the high example of thy sons, 

And tune to Attic themes the Biitish lyie 
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BOOK n 

THE ARGUMENT 

The separation of the works of Imagination from Phi 
losophy, the cause of tlieir abuse among the modems 
Prospect of their re union under the influence of public 
Liberty Ennmeiation of accidental pleasures, which 
increase the effect of objects delightful to the Imagina- 
tion The pleasures of sense Particular circum- 
stances of the mind Discovery of truth Perception 
of contrivance and design Emotion of the passions 
Ail the natural passions partake of a pleasing sensa- 
tion , with the final cause of this constitution illustrated 
by an allegorical vision, and e\emplified in sorrow, 
pity, terror, and indignation 

HEK shall the laurel and the vocal 
string 

Resume their honours ^ When shall 
we behold 

The tuneful tongue, the Promethean hand, 

Aspire to ancient praise ^ Alas ^ how faint, 

How slow, the dawn of Beauty and of Truth, 
Breaks the reluctant shades of gothic night 
Which yet involve the nations ’ Long they gi oaned 
Beneath the furies of rapacious force , 

Oft as the gloomy north, with iron swarms 
Tempestuous, pouring from her fiozen caves, lo 
Blasted the Italian shore, and swept the works 
Of Liberty and Wisdom down the gul^ 

Of* all devouring night As, long immured 
'*’n noontide darkness by the glimmering lamp, 
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Each Muse and each fair Science pined away 
The sordid hours while foul, baibarian hands 
Their mysteries profaned, unstrung the lyre, 

And chained the soaring pinion down to earth 
At last the Muses rose,^ and spurned their bonds, 
And, wildly warbling, scattered, as they flew, 20 
Their bloommg wreaths from fair Y alclusa’s bowers^ 
To Amo’s® myitle border and the shore 
Of soft Parthenope ^ But still the rage 
Of dire ambition and gigantic poyrer,® 

El om public aims, and from the busy walk 
Of Civil commerce, drove the bolder train 
Of penetiatmg Science to the cells 
Where studious Ease consumes the silent hour 
In shadowy searches and unfiuitful care 
Thus from their guaidians toin, the tender arts 
Of mimic fancy and haimomous joy,® ^i 

To priestly domination and the lust 
Of lawless courts, their amiable toil 
For thiee inglorious ages have resigned, 

In vain reluctant , and Toiquato’s tongue 
Was tuned for slavish p^ans at the thione 
Of tinsel pomp , and Kaphael’s magic hand 
Effused its fair creation to enchant 
The fond adoring herd in Latian fanes 
To blind belief, while on then prostrate necks 
The sable tyrant plants his heel secuie 
But now, behold ^ the radiant era dawns, 

When freedom’s ample fabric, fixed at length 
For endless yeais on Albion’s happy shore 
In full proportion, once more shall extend, 

To all the kindred poweis of social bliss, 

A common^mansion, a parental roof 
There shall the Virtues, there shall Wisdom’s tiain, 
Their long-lost friends rejoining, as of old, 
Embrace the smiling family of Ai ts, — 50 
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The Muses and the Graces Then no more 
Shall Vice, disti acting their delicious gifts 
To aims abhorred, with high distaste and scorn 
Tarn from their charms the philosophic eye, 

The patriot bosom , then no moie the paths 
Of public care or mtellectnai toil, 

Alone bj footsteps haughty and severe, 

In gloomy state be tiod the harmonious Muse 
And her peisuasive sisters then shall plant 
Their sheltering laurels o’ei the bleak ascent, 6o 
And scatter floweis along the rugged way 
Armed with the lyre, already have we dared 
To pierce divine Philosophy’s retreats, 

And teach the Muse her lore , already strove 
Their long divided honours to unite, 

While, tempering this deep argument, we sang 
Of Truth and Beauty How the same glad task 
Impends , now, urging our ambitious toil. 

We hasten to recount the various spimgs 
Of adventitious pleasure, which adjoin 70 

iheir giateful influence to the prime effect 
Of objects grand or beauteous, and enlarge 
The complicated joy The sweets of sense , 

Do they not oft with kmd accession flow, 

To raise harmonious Fancy’s native charm ^ 

So while we taste the fragiance of the lose. 

Glows not her blush the faiiei ^ While we view. 
Amid the noontide walk, a limpid nil 
Gush through tiie tiickling heibage, to the thiist 
Of summer, yielding the delicious draught s > 
Of cool refieshment , o’er the mossy brink 
Shines not the suiface cleaiei, and the waves 
With sweeter music murmur as they floTg- ^ 

Hor this alone , the vaiious lot of life 
Oft from external ciicumstance assumes 
A moment’s disposition to rejoice 
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In those delights which at a diffeient hour 
Would pass unheeded Fair the face of Spring, 
When rural songs and odours wake the morn 
To ev&y eye , but how much more to his 90 
Bound whom the bed of sickness long diffused 
Its melancholy gloom ^ how doubly fair^ 

When first with fresh-born vigour he inhales 
The balmy breeze, and feels the blessed sun 
Warm at his bosom, from the springs of life 
Chasing oppressive damps and languid pain ^ 

Or shall I mention, where celestial Truth 
Her awful light discloses, to bestow 
A moie majestic pomp on Beauty’s framed 99 
For man loves knowledge, and the beams of Tiuth 
More welcome touch his understanding’s eye, 
Than all the blandishments of sound his ear, 

Than all of taste his tongue bTor ever jet 
The melting rainbow’s vernal-tmctured hues 
To me have shown so pleasmg, as when first 
The hand of Science pointed out the path 
In which the sunbeams, gleaming from the west, 
Fall on the watery cloud, whose darksome veil 
Involves the orient , and that trickhng shower, 
Piercing through every crystalline convex no 
Of clustermg dewdrops to their flight opposed 
Kecoil at length where, concave all behind. 

The internal surface of each glassy orb 
Repels their forward passage into air , 

That thence direct they seek the radiant goal 
From which their course began , and, as they strike 
In different lines the gazer’s obvious eye, 

Assume a different lustre, through the brede 
Of colours changing from the splendid rose 
To the pale violet’s dejected hue iso 

Or shall we touch that kmd access of joy, 

That springs to each fair object, while we trace, 
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Through all its fabric. Wisdom’s artful aim 
Bibposmg every part, and gaming still 
By means propoitioned her benignant end? 

Speak ye the pure delight, whose favoured steps 
The lamp of Science through the jealous maze 
Of Mature guides, when haply you reveal 
Her secret honours whether m the sky, icq 
T he beauteous laws of light, the central powers 
That wheel the pensile planets round the year , 
Whether in wonders of the rolling deep, 

Oi smiling fruits of pleasure-pi egnant earth, 

Or fine-adjusted springs of life and sense, 

Yq scan the counsels of their Author’s hand 
What, when, to raise the meditated scene, 

The flame of passion, through the struggling soul 
Deep-kmdled, shows across that sudden blaze 
The object of its rapture, vast of size, 

With fiercer colours, and a night of shaded uo 

What ^ like a storm from their capacious bed 
The sounding seas o’erwhelmmg, when the might 
Of these eruptions, working from the depth 
Of man’s strong apprehension, shakes his fi ame 
E\en to the base , from eveiy naked sense 
Of pain or pleasure dissipating all 
Opinion's feeble coverings, and the veil 
Spun from the cobweb fashion of the times 
To hide the feeling heart ^ Then ISTature speaks 
Her genuine language, and the words of men, 150 
Big with the very motion of their souls, 

Declare with what accumulated force 
The impetuous nerve of passion urges on 
The native weight and energy of things 
Yet more her honours where nor Beauty claims, 
Noi shows of good the thiisty sense aSure, 

From passion’s power alone our nature holds 
Essential pleasure ^ Passion’s fierce illapse 
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Eouses the mind’s whole fabric , with supplies 
Of daily impulse keeps the elastic powei s i6t) 
Intensely poised, and polishes anew 
By that collision all the fine machine 
Else rust would rise, and foulness, by degrees 
Incumbering, choke at last what heaven designed 
Eor ceaseless motion and a round of toil 
But say, does every passion men endure 
Thus minister delight ^ That name indeed 
Becomes the rosy breath of love , becomes 
The radiant smiles of joy, the applauding hand 
Of admiration , but the bitter shower no 

That sorrow sheds upon a brother’s grave, 

But the dumb palsy of nocturnal fear, 

Or those consuming fires that gnaw the heart 
Of panting indignation, find we there 
To move delight ^ Then listen, while my tongue 
The unaltered will of Heaven with faithful awe 
Beveals , what old Harmodius wont to teach 
My early age, — Harmodius, who had weighed 
Within his learned mind whate’er the schools 
Of Wisdom, or thy lonely-whispei mg voice, i8o 
O faithful Hature ^ dictate of the laws 
Which govern and support this mighty frame 
Of universal being Oft the hours 
From morn to e\e have stolen unmarked away, 
While mute attention hung upon his lips, 

As thus the sage his awful tale began 

‘‘ ’Twas m the windings of an ancient wood, 
When spotless youth with solitude resigns . 

To sweet philosophy the studious day, 

What time pale Autumn shades the* silent eve, 
Musing I roved Of good and evil much, iDi 
And much of mortal man my thought i evolved , 
When, starting full on fancy’s gushing eye, 

The mournful image of Paithema’s fate , 
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That hour, 0 long beloved and long deplored ^ 
When blooming youth, nor gentlest wisdom’s arts, 
Hoi Hymen’s honours gathered for thy biow, 

Hor all thy lover’s, ail thy father’s tears 
Availed to snatch thee from the cruel grave , 

Thy agonizing looks, thy last farewell eco 

Struck to the inmost feeling of my soul 
As with the hand of Death At once the «;hade 
More honid nodded o’er me, and the winds 
W ith hoarsei murmuring shook the branches Dark 
As midnight storms, the scene of human things 
Appeared befoi e me , deserts, burning sands, 
Where the parched adder dies , the frozen south, 
And desolation blasting all the west 
With rapine and with murder tyrant power 
Here sits enthroned with blood , the baleful charms 
Of superstition there infect the skies, 31 1 

And turn the sun to horror Gracious Heaven ^ 
What IS the life of man ^ Or cannot these, 

Hot these portents thy awful will suffice ^ 

That, piopagated thus beyond their scope, 

They rise to act their cruelties anew 
111 my afflicted bosom, thus decreed 
The umverisal seubitive of pain, 

The wretched heir of evils not its own ’ ” 

Thus I, impatient when, at once effused, 230 
A flashing toiient of celestial day 
Burst thi ough the shadowy void With slow 
descent 

A purple cloud came floating through the sk'v , 
And, poised at length within the circling trees, 
Hung ob\ious to my view , till, opening wide 
Its lucid 01b, a more than human form,^ 
Emerging, leaned majestic o’er my head, 

And instant thunder shook the conscious gro\e 
Then melted into air the liquid cloud, 
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And all the shining vision stood revealed ssc 
A wreath of palm his ample forehead bound, 

And o’er his shoulder, mantling to his knee, 
Flowed the transparent robe, around his waist 
Collected with a radiant zone of gold 
-Ethereal there^ in mystic signs engraved, 

I read his office high and sacred name , 

Genius of human kind ^ Appalled, I gazed 
The godlike presence , for, athwart his brow, 
Displeasure, tempered with a mild concern, 
Looked down reluctant on me, and his words 240 
Like distant thunders broke the murmui mg air* 

“ Vain are thy thoughts, 0 child of mortal birth ’ 
And impotent thy tongue Is thy short span 
Capacious of this universal frame ^ 

Thy wisdom all sufficient ^ Thou, alas ^ 

Dost thou aspire to judge between the Lord 
Of Mature and his works ^ to lift thy voice 
Against the sovereign 01 der he decreed, 

All good and lovely ^ to blaspheme the bands 
Of tenderness innate and social love, Cou 

Holiest of things ^ by which the general orb 
Of being, as by adamantine links, 

Was drawn to perfect union and sustained 
From everlasting ^ Hast thou felt the pangs 
Of softening sonow, of indignant zeal 
So grievous to the soul, as thence to wish 
The ties of Hature broken from thy fiame 
That so thy selfish, unrelenting heart 
Might cease to mourn its lot, no longei then 
The wretched hen of evils not its own ^ sGo 
0 fair benevolence of genei ous minds ’ 

0 man by Hatuie formed foi all mankind’ ’ 

He spole , abashed and silent I lemained, 

As conscious of my lips’ offence, and awed 
Before his presence, though my secret soul 
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Disdained tlie imputation On the ground 
I fixed my eyes, till fiom Ins airy couch 
He stooped sublime, and touching i^ith his hand 
My dazzling forehead, Haise thy sight,” he cued, 
“ And let thy sense convince thy erring tongue ” 
I looked, and io * the foi mei scene was changed , 
For verdant alleys and sui rounding tfees, 

A solitary prospect, wide and wild, 

Eushed on my senses ’Twas a hoi i id pile 
Of hills with many a shaggy forest mixed, 

With many a sable cliif and glittering stieam 
Aloft, recumbent o’ei the hanging iidge, 

The brown woods waved , while ever- trickling 
spimgs 

Washed fiom the naked roots of oak and pine 
The ciumblmg soil, and still at eveiy fall eso 
Down the steep windings of the channelled rock, 
Eemurmuring, lu&hed the congregated floods 
With hoaiser inundation , till at last 
They reached a grassy plain, which from the skirts 
Of that high desert spread hei vei dant lap, 

And drank the gushing moisture, where confined 
In one smooth cuirent, o’ei the lihed vale 
Clearer than glass it flowed Autumnal spoils 
Luxuriant, spreading to the rays of mom, 
Blushed o’er the clifl&, whose half-encirding mound, 
As m a sylvan tlieatie, enclosed 291 

That fioweiy level On the riveFs brink 
I spied a fair pavilion, which diffused 
Its floating unibiage ’mid the silver shade 
Of o&iers hfow the western sun revealed, 
Between two paiting cliff&, hi& golden 01b, 

And pourea across the shadow of the hill§, 

On rocks and floods, a yellow stream of light 
That cheered the solemn bcene My hsteningpower^ 
Were avved, and every thought m silence hung, 
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And wondering expectation Then the voice wi 
Of that celestial power, the mystic show 
Declaring, thus my deep attention called 
Inhabitant of earth, to whom is given 
The gracious ways of Providence to learn, 
Eeceive my sayings with a steadfast ear ® — 

Know then the Sovereign Spirit of the world, 
Though, self-collected from eternal itime, 

Within his own deep essence he bkcheid 
The circling bounds of happiness unite , no 
Yet, by immense benignity, inclined 
To spread around him that primeval joy 
Which filled himself, he raised his plastic arm, 
And sounded through the hollow depth of space 
The stiong, creative mandate Straight aiose 
These heavenly oi bs, the glad abodes of life, 
Effusive kindled by his breath divine 
Through endless form& of being Each inhaled 
From him its portion of the vital flame, 

In measure such, that, fiom the wide complex aco 
Of coexistent orders, one might rise, — 

One order, all-mvolving and entire ® 

He too, beholding in the sacred light 
Of his essential reason all the shapes 
Of swift contingence, all successive ties 
Of action propagated through the sum 
Of possible existence, he at once, 

Down the long series of eventful time, 

So fixed the dates of being, so dispostd 
To every living ^oul of every kind sjo 

The field of motion and the houi of rest, 

That all conspiied to his supreme design, — 

To univerfeal good with full accord 
Answering the mighty model he had chose — 

The best and fairest of unnumbered worlds 
That lay from everlasting m the store 
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Of his (liYine conceptions Noi content^ 
one exertion of ci eating powei, 

Hib goodness to reveal , thi ougli e'v ery age, 
TKrougli every moment up the tract of time, 

His paieiit hand, with ever new mciease 
Of happiness and virtue, has adorned 
The vast haimonious fiame his paient hand, 
Hrom the mute shell-fish gasping on the shoie 
To men, to angels, to celestial minds 
Tor e\ er leads the genei ations on 
To highei scenes of being , while, supplied 
Fi om day to day with his enlivening bieath, 

Intel lor oiders in succession rise 

To fill the void below As flame ascends. 

As bodies to then pioper centre move,^^ 

As the poised ocean to the attracting moon 
Obedient swells, and eveiy headlong stream 
Devolves its winding waters to the mam , 

So all things which haie life aspiie to God, — 
The sun of being, boundless, unimpaired, 

Centie of souls ^ ISToi does the faithful voice 
Of Nature cease to piompt their eagei steps 
Aright , noi is the care of Heaven witliheld 
Hfom gi anting to the task pioportioned aid , ino 
That, in then stations, all may perseveie 
To climb the ascent of being, and approach 
Hoi ever neaier to the life divine 

Tint lock} pile thou seest, that veidant law ic 
Hresh-watered h om the moun tains Let the scent 
Faint in th} fancy the piiineval seat 
Of man, and where the Will Snpieme oidained 
His mansion, that pa’vilion fan -diffused 
Along the shady brink , in this recess 
To wear the appointed season of his 3 outh , ^70 

Till nper horns should open to his toil 
The high communion of supeiioi minds, 

B 
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Of conseciated heioes, and of gods 
For did tlie Sue Omnipotent foiget 
His tender bloom to clierish , nor witlilield 
Celestial footsteps from bis gieen abode 
Oft fiom tbe radiant bonours of bis tbrone, 

He sent whom most be loved, tbe sovereign fair, 
Tbe effluence of bis gloiy, whom be placed 
Before bis eyes foi evei to behold , 

The goddess h om whose inspiration flows 
The toil of patiiots, tbe delight of fiiends , 
Without whose woik divine, in heaven or eaitb, 
Fought lovely, nought propitious comes to pass, 
Foi hope, noi piaise, nor honour Her the Sire 
Gave It m charge to rear the blooming mind, 

The folded powei s to open, to du ect 
The giowth luxuriant of his young desires, 

And tiom the laws of this majestic world 
To teach him what was good As thus the nymph 
ilei daily caie attended, by her side 391 

With constant steps hei gay companion stayed, 
The fair Euphi osyne, the gentle queen 
Of smiles, and graceful gladness, and delights 
That cheer alike the hearts of mortal men 
And powers immortal See the shining pair 
Behold wheie, from his dwelling now disclosed, 
They quit their youthful charge and seek the skie^j 
I looked, and on the flowery tuif theie stood, 
Between two ladiant forms, a smiling youth lOo 
Whose tender cheeks displayed the vernal flower 
Of beauty sweetest innocence illumed 
His bashlul eyes, and on his polished blow 
Sate young simplicity With fond 1 eg aid 
He view qd the associates, as their steps they moved, 
The youngei chief his ardent eyes detained, 

With mild regiet invoking her letuin 
Bright as the star of evening she appeared 
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Amid the dusky scene Eternal youtk 

O’er all her form its glowmg honours bieathed , 

And smiles eternal from her candid e;jes. ^ 411 

Elowed, like the dewy lustre of the morn, 

Effusive, trembling on the placid waves 

The spimg of heaven had shed its blushmg spoils 

To bind hex sable tresses** full diffused, 

Her yellow mantle floated in the breeze , 

And in her hand she waved a living branch, 

Hich with immortal fruits, of power to calm 
The wrathful heart, and, from the brighteningeyes, 
To chase the cloud of sadness More sublime 420 
The heavenly partner moved The piime of age 
Composed her steps The presence of a god, 
High on the circle of her brow enthioned 
From each majestic motion daiteJ awe, 

Devoted awe^ till, cherished by her looks 
Benevolent and meek, confiding love 
To filial raptui e softened all the soul 
Flee m her graceful hand, she poised the sword 
Of chaste dominion An heioic crown 
Displayed the old simplicity of pomp 
Around her honoured head A matron’s robe, 
White as the sunshine sti earns through vernal 
clouds, 

Her stately foim invested Hand m hand 
The immortal pair foisook the enamelled green, 
Ascending slowly Kays of limpid light 
Gleamed lound their path, celestial sounds weie 
heard, 

And, through the fragrant air, ethereal dews 
Distilled aiound them , till at once the clouds, 
Disparting wide m midway sky, withdie v 
Their airy veil and left a blight expanse 4io 
Of empyrean flame, where, spent and di owned, 
Afflicted vision plunged m vam to scan 
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What object it involved My feeble eyes 
Endured not Bending down to earth I stood, 
With dumb attention Soon a female voice, 

As watery murmurs sweet, or warbling shades, 
With sacred invocation thus began 

“ Father of gods and mortals ^ whose right arm. 
With reins eternal, guides the moving heavens, 
Bend thy propitious ear Behold, well pleased 450 
I seek to finish thy divine decree 
With frequent steps I visit yonder seat 
Of man, thy offspring , from the tender seeds 
Of justice and of wisdom, to evolve 
The latent honours of his generous fiame , 

Till thy conducting hand shall raise his lot 
From eaith’s dim scene to these ethereal walks, 
The temple of thy glory But not me, 

JSTot my diiectmg voice he oft requires, 

Or hears delighted this enchanting maid, 

The associate thou hast given me, her alone 
He loves, 0 Father ’ absent, her he craves , 

And but for her glad presence ever joined, 
Rejoices not in mine that all my hopes 
This thy benignant purpose to fulfi. 1 , 

I deem uncertain and my daily caies 
Unfruitful all and vain, unless by thee 
Still farther aided in the woik divine ” 

She ceased , a voice more awful thus replied 
“ 0 thou f in whom for ever I delight, 470 

Fairer than all the inhabitants of Heaven, 

Best image of thy Author ^ far fiom thee 
Be disappointment, or distaste, or blame, 

Who soon or late shalt every work fulfil, 

And no Resistance find If man refuse 
To hearken to thy dictates , or, allured 
By meanei joys, to any other power 
Transfer the honours due to thee alone , 
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That joy which he pursues he ne’ei shall taste 
That power m whom deli£rhteth ne’ei behold 48n 
G® then, once moie, and happy be thy toil , 

Go then , but let not this th) smiling fiiend 
Paitake th} footsteps In her stead, behold ’ 
With thee the son of Nemesis I send , 

The fiend abhoired^ whose vengeance tabes ic- 
Of sacred oi der’s violated laws [count 

See where he calls thee, burning to be gone, 
Pieice to exhaust the tempest of his wiath 
On yon devoted head But thou, my child. 
Control his ciuel frenzy, and piotect 4yo 

Thy tendei charge , that, when despair shall gi asp 
His agonizing bosom, he may leain, 

Then he may ieain to lo've the giacious hand 
Alone sufficient, in the hour of lU, 

To save his feeble spirit , then confess 
Thy genuine honours, 0 excelling fair ^ 

When all the plagues that w^it the deadly will 
Of this engmg demon, all the storms 
Of night infernal, serve but to display 
The eneigy of thy superior charms, 5ou 

With mildest awe triumphant o’er his lage, 

And shining cieaier m the hoi rid gloom ” 

Here ceased that awful voice, and soon I ielt 
The cloudy curtain of i efreshmg eve 
Was closed once moie, fiom that immortal fire 
Sheltering my eye-lids Looking up, I viewed 
A vast gigantic spectre striding on 
Thio’ mm mm mg thunders and a waste of clouds, 
With dieadful action Black as night his biow 
Eelentle&s frowns in\ olved His savage limbs 5iu 
With shaip impatience violent he wiithed, 

As through convulsive anguish , and hi& hand, 
Armed with a scorpion lash, full oft he raised 
In madness to his bosom, while his eyes 
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Kained bitter teais, and bellowing loud be shook 
The void with horror Silent by his side 
The virgin came ISTo discomposure stirred * 
Her feauures From the glooms which hung ai ound^ 
ISTo stain of darkness mingled with the beam 
Of her divine effulgence iN'ow they stoop 520 
Upon the river bank , and now to hail 
His wonted guests, with eager steps advanced 
The unsuspecting inmate of the shade 

As when a famished wolf, that all night long 
Had ranged the Alpine snows, by chance at morn 
Sees from a cliff, incumbent o’er the smoke 
Of some lone village, a neglected kid 
That stiays along the wild for heib or spring , 
Down from the winding ridge he sweeps amam, 
And thinks he tears him so, with tenfold rage, 5 so 
The monster spiung remorseless on his prey 
Amazed the stripling stood with panting breast 
Feebly he poured the lamentable wail 
Of helpless consternation, struck at once, 

And rooted to the ground The Queen beheld 
His tenor and, with looks of tenderest caie, 
Advanced to save him Soon the tyrant felt 
Her awful power His keen, tempestuous arm 
Hung nerveless, nor descended where his rage 
Had aimed the deadly blow , then, dumb, retired 540 
With sullen rancour Lo^ the soveieign maid 
Folds with a mothei’s arms the fainting boy. 

Till life lekmdles m his rosy cheek , 

Then grasps his hand and cheers him with her 
tongue 

“ Oh ^ wake thee, rouse thy spirit Shall the spite 
Of yon tormentor thus appal thy heart, 

While I, ''thy friend and guardian, am at hand 
To rescue and to heal ? Oh ^ let thy soul 
Remember what the will of Heaven ordains 
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Is ever good foi all , and if foi all, 

Tlien good for tliee Noi only by tbe warmth 
And soothing sunshine of delightful things, 

Do minds giow up and flouribh Oft, milled 
By that bland light, the young unpractised views 
Of reason wandei through a fatal road, 

Far fiom then native aim as if to lie 
Inglorious in the fiagiant shade, and wait 
The soft access of evei circling joys, 

Were all the end of being Ask thyself, 

This pleasing error, did it nevei luU 500 

Thy wishes ^ Has thy constant heait refused 
The silken fettei s of delicious ease ^ 

Or when divine Euphi osyne appeared 
Within this dwelling, did not thy desiies 
Hang far below the measure of thy fate, 

Which I revealed before thee and thy eyes 
Impatient of my counsels, turn away 
To drink the soft effubion of her smiles ^ 

Know, then, for this the e\erlastmg Sue 
Deprives thee of her presence, and instead, ^70 
O wise and still benevolent ’ 01 dams 
This horiid visage hither to puisne 
My steps , that so thy nature may discern 
Its real good, and what alone can save 
Thy feeble spii it m this houi of ill 
From folly and despair 0 yet belo^ ed ^ 

Let not thib headlong terror quite o’erwhelm 
Thy scattered powei s , nor fatal deem the 1 age 
Of this tormentor, nor his proud assault, 

While I am hei e to \ indicate thy toil, 5 ou 

Abo\e the geneious question of thy aim 
Brave by thy feais and in thy weakness stiong, 
This hour he triumphs but confiont hiS might 
And dale him to the combat, then, with ease 
Pibarmed and quelled, his fierceness he resigns 
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To ‘bondage and to scorn while thus mmed 
By watchful daug^, by unceasing toil, 

The immortal mind, superior to his fate, 

Amid the outrage of external things, 

Film as the solid base of this great world, 

Bests on his own foundations Blow, ye winds ^ 
Ye waves ’ ye thunders * roll your tempest on , 
Shake, ye old pillais of the maible sky ’ 

Till all its orbs and all its worlds of fiie 
Be loosened from then seats , yet, still serene, 
The unconquered mind looks down upon the wreck , 
And, ever stiongei as the stoims advance, 

Film thiough the closing luin holds his way, 
Where Yatuie calls him to the destined goal ” 

So spake the goddess , while thi ough all her fram-e 
Celestial raptures flowed, m every woid, < 5 ot 
In evei y motion kindling warmth divine 
To seize who listened Vehement, and swift 
As lightning fires the ai omatic shaae 
In Ethiopian fields, the sti iphng felt 
Hei inspiiation catch his fervid soul. 

And, starting from his languor, thus exclaimed 
“ Then let the trial come ^ and witness thou. 

If terror be upon me , if I shrink 
To meet the storm, or faltei in m) strength 6 io 
When hardest it besets me Do not think 
That I am fearful and infirm of soul, 

As late thy e;>es beheld, foi thou hast changed 
My nature , tliy commanding voice has waked 
My languid powers to beai me boldly on, 
Wheie’er the will divine my path oidains, 
Through toil or peiil only do not thou 
Foisake me, Oh ^ be thou foi ever near, 

That I may listen to thy sacied -voice, 

And guide, by thy deciees, my constant feet 620 
But say, for ever aie my eyes beieft ^ 
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Say, shall the fan Euphrosyne not once 
Appear again to charm me ^ Thou, in heaven ^ 

O thou eternal arbiter of things ’ 

Be thy gieat bidding done toi who am I, 

To question thy appointment ^ Let the frowm 
Of this aveiigei evei} mom o’eicast 
The cheerful diwn, and. eveiy evening damp 
With double night my dwelling , I will leain 
To hail them both, and, uniepmmg, beai 610 
His hateful presence but peimit my tongue 
One glad request, and it my deeds may find 
Thy awful e)e piopitious, Oh^ restoie 
The rosy featured maid , again to cheer 
This lonely seat, and bless me with her smiles ” 
lie spoke, when, instant, through the sable 
glooms 

With which that furious presence had involved 
The ambient air, a flood of radiance came 
Swift as the lightning flash , the melting clouds 
Flew diverse, and, amid the blue seiene, 6 m 
Euphrosyne appealed With sprightly step 
The nymph alighted on the iiiiguoua lawn, 

And to hei wondeiing audience thus began 
“ Lo ^ I am hei e to answer to youi v ows , 

And be the meeting foitunate * I come 
Wiih joyful tidings , we shall pait no moie — 
Haik^ how the gentle echo fiom hci cell 
Talks thiough the cliffs, and mui mining o’er the 
sti earn 

Repeats the accent , we sh dl pait no more — 

O my delightful friends ^ well pleased, on high, 650 
The Father has beheld you, while the might 
Of that stem foe with bittei trial pioved 
Yom equal doings then for ever spake 
The high dcci ee , that thou, celestial maid ^ 
Howe’er that gi isly phantom on thy steps 
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May sometimes daie intrude, ;^et never more 
Shalt thou, descending to the abode of man, 
Alone endure the rancour of his arm, 

Or leave thy loved Euphrosyne behind ” 

She ended , and the whole romantic scene 660 
Immediate vanished , rocks, and woods, and rills. 
The mantling tent, and each mysterious form 
Flew like the pictures of a morning dream, 

When sunshine fills the bed Awhile I stood 
Perplexed and giddy , till the radiant powei 
Who bade the visionary landscape rise, 

As up to him I turned, with gentlest looks 
Preventing my enquiry, thus began 

“ There let thy soul acknowledge its complaint , 
How blind, how impious ^ There behold the ways 
Of Heaven’s eternal destiny to man, 671 

For ever just, benevolent, and wise 
That Virtue’s awful steps, howe’er pursued 
By vexing foi tune and intrusive pain, 

Should never be divided fiom her chaste, 

Her fan attendant, Pleasure Need I urge 
Thy tardy thought through all the various round 
Of this existence, that thy softening soul 
At length may learn what energy the hand 
Of virtue mingles in the bitter tide 
Of passion, swelling with distress and pain, 

To mitigate the sharp with gracious drops 
Of cordial pleasure ^ Ask the faithful youth, 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he loved 
So often fills his arms , so often draws 
His lonely footsteps, at the silent hour, 

To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ^ 

Oh ^ he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Should he’er 'seduce his bosom to foiego fisQ 
That sacred hour, when, stealing from the noise 
Of care and envy, sweet remembrance soothes 
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Witli vntue’s kindest looks ins ackmg breast, 

And turns his tears to rapture — Ask the crowd 
Which ^les impatient from the village walk 
To climb the neighbouring cliffs, when, fai below, 
The ciuel winds have huiled upon the coast 
Some helpless baik , while sacred Pity melts 
The general eye, or Terror’s icy hand 
Smites then distoited limbs and hoi rent hair , 
While every mothei closer to hei breast 700 
Catches her child, and, pointing wheie the wa\es 
Poani through the shattered -vebbel, shrieks aloud 
As one poor wretch that spreads his piteous aims 
For succoui, swallowed by the roaring surge, 

As now another, dashed against the rock, 

Drops lifeless down Oh ^ deemest thou indeed 
Ko kind endearment here by Nature given 
To mutual terror and compassion’s tears ^ 

No sweetly melting softness which attracts, 

O’er all that edge of pain, the social powers 710 
To this their proper action and their end ^ 

— Ask thy own heart , when, at the midnight houi , 
Slow through that studious gloom, thy pausing e} e, 
Led by the glimmeiing taper, moves around 
The sacred volumes of the dead, the songs 
Of G-iecian bards, and records wrote by Fame 
For Grecian heroes, where the present power 
Of heaven and eaith surveys the immortal page, 
Even as a fathei blessing, while he reads 
The praises of his son If then thy soul, 7Co 
Spurning the yoke of these inglorious days, 

Mix in their deeds, and kindle with then flame , 
Say, when the prospect blackens on thy view, 
When, looted from the base, heioic states 
Mourn m the dust, and tremble at the frown 
Of curst ambition , when the pious band^® 

Ot youths who fought for freedom and their sires 
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Lie Side by side in gore , when ruffian pride 
Usurps tbe tbrone of Justice, tuins the pomp 
Of public p<jwer, the majesty of rule, 

The sword, the laurel, and the purple robe, 

To slavish empty pageants, to adorn 
A tyrant’s walk, and glitter m the eyes 
Of such as bow the knee , when honoured urns 
Of patiiots and of chiefs, the awful bust 
And storied arch, to glut the coward rage 
Of legal envy, strew the public way 
With hallowed rums, when the Muse’s haunt, 
The marble poich where Wisdom wont to talk 
With Socrates or Tully, heais no more, 740 
Save the hoarse jargon of contentious monks, 

Oi female Supei stition’s midnight prayer , 

When ruthless R-apine from the hand of Time 
Teais the destroying scythe, with surei blow 
To sweep the woiks of glory from their base , 

Till Desolation o’er the gi as&-grown street 
Expands his raven wings, and up the wall, 

Where senates once the price of monarchs doomed, 
Hisses the gliding snake through hoaiy weeds 749 
That clasp the mouldering column , thus defaced, 
Thus widely mournful when the prospect thrills 
Thy beating bosom, when the patriot’s tear 
Starts from thine eye, and thy extended aim 
In fancy hurls the thunderbolt of Jove 
To fire the impious wreath on Philip’s^^ brow, 

Or dash Octavius from the tiophied car, 

Say, does thy secret soul 1 epme to taste 
The big disti ess ? Oi wouldest thou then exchange 
Those heart-ennobling sorrows foi the lot 
Of him who sits amid the gaudy herd 
Of mute^arbarians, bending to his nod, 

And bears aloft his gold-invested fiont, 

And says within himself, ‘ I am a king, 
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And wherefore should the clamorous voice of woe 
Intrude upon mme ear — The baleful diegs 
Of these late ages, this inglorious dr^tught 
Of servitude and folly, have not yet, 

Blest be the eternal Euler of the world, 

Defiled to such a depth of sordid shame 
The native honours of the human soul, 770 

*'N'or so effaced the image of its Sire ” 
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THE 4.RGUMEIST 

Pleasure in observing the tempers and manners of 
men, even where vicious or absurd The origin of 
y ice 5 fi om false representations of the fancy, producing 
false opinions concerning good and evil Inquiry into 
ridicule The geneial sources of iidicule in the minds 
and characters of men, enumerated Pinal cause of 
the sense of ridicule The resemblance of ceitain 
aspects of inanimate things to the sensations and pi o 
perties of the mind The operations of the mind in the 
production of the works of Imagination, desciibed 
The secondary pleasure from Imitation The bene 
volent order of the world illustrated m the arbitrary 
connection of these pleasures with the objects which 
e\cite them The nature and conduct of taste Con- 
cluding with an account of the natural and moral 
advantages resulting from a sensible and well formed 
imagination 

HAT wonder therefore, since the en- 
deai^ng ties 

Of passion link the universal kind 
Of man so close, what wonder if to 
seaich 

This common nature through the vaiioiis change 
Of sex, and age, and fortune, and the frame 
Of each peculiai , di aw the busy ntind 
With unresisted chaiins ’ The spacious west, 
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And all the teeming regions of the south, 

Hold not a quarry, to the curious flight 
Of Knowledge, half so tempting oi s#fair,, lo 
As man to man IsTor only wheie the smiles 
Of Loye invite , nor only where the applause 
Of coi dial Honoui tui ns the attentn e ej e 
On Viitue’s gi aceful deeds For since the course 
T)f things external acts in different ways 
On human apprehensions, as the hand 
Of K iture tempered to a diffeient frame 
Peculiar minds, so, haply, wheie the powers 
Of Fancy neither lessen noi enlaige ♦ 

The images of things, but paint m all 20 

Their genuine hues, the features which they wore 
In Katuie,* theie Opinion will be tiue. 

And Action right For Action ti eads the path 
In which Opinion says he follows good, 

Or flies from evil , and Opinion gi-v es 
Keport of good or evil, as the scene 
Was drawn by Fancy, lo\ely 01 deformed 
Thus her leport can nevei there be true, 

Where Fancy cheats the intellectual e} e, 

With glaring colours and distoited lines w 

Is there a man, who, at the sound of death, 

Sees ghastly shapes of ten 01 coiijmedup, [groans, 
And black before him, nought but death-bed 
And feaiful prayers, and plunging from the biiiik 
Of light and being, down the gloomy an , 

An unknown depth ^ Alas ^ ^ such a mmd, 

If no blight forms of excellence attend 
The image of his country , noi the pomp 
Of sacred senates, noi the guardian voice 
Of J ustice on her thi one, nor aught that '^akes 40 
The conscious bosom with a pati lot’s flame , 

Will not Opinion tell him, th it to die, 

Oi stand the hazard, is a greater ill 
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Tiian to betray bis country ^ And, in act, 

Will be not cboose to be a wretch and live ^ 

Here vice begins then From the enchanting cup 
Which Fancy holds to all, the tinwaiy thirst 
Of yonth oft swallows a Circsean di anght, 

That sheds a baleful tincture o’ei the eye 
Of Reason, till no longer he discerns, 50 

And only guides to eri Then revel forth 
A furious band that spurn him from the throne"; 
And all is uproar Thus ambition giasps 
The empire of the soul thus pale Revenge 
IJnsheaths her mui derous dagger , and the hands 
Of Lust and Rapine, with unholy arts, 

Watch to o’erturn the barrier of the laws 
That keeps them from then prey thus all the 
plagues 

The wicked bear, or, o’ei the tiembling scene, 
The tragic Muse discloses, under shapes 60 

Of honoui, safety, pleasure, ease, 01 pomp, 

Stole first into the mind Yet not by all 
Those lying foims which Fancy m the brain 
Engenders, are the kindling passions driven 
To guilty deeds , nor Reason bound in chains, 
That Tice alone may lord it oft, adorned 
With solemn pageants, Folly mounts the thione 
And plays her idiot antics, like a queen 
A thousand garbs she wears , a thousand ways 
She wheels her giddy empire — Lo ^ thus far, 70 
With bold adventme, to the Mmtuan lyre 
I sing of Natiiie’s^aims, and touch, well pleased, 
A stricter note now haply must my song 
Unbend hei serious measui e, and reveal, 

In lighter strains, how Folly’s a'wkwaid aits 
Excite impetuous Laughter’s gay lebuke,® 

The sportive province of the comic Muse 

See ^ in what ci owds the uncouth forms advance « 
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Each would outsti ip the other, each prevent 
Our caieful search, and ofiei to youi gaze, eo 
Unasked, his motley featuies Wait awhile, 

My cuiious friendb ^ and let us first aiiange 
In propel ordeis your promiscuous throng 
Behold the foiemost hand of slendei thought 
And easy faith, whom fiatteimg Fancy soothes, 
With lying specties, in themselves to view 
Illustrious foims of excellence and good, 

Tliat scoin the mansion With exulting heaits 
They spread their ‘^pullOlls tieasuies to the sun, 
And hid the woild adnnie But chief the glance 
Of wishful Envy draws then joy-hright eyes, m 
And lifts with self-applause each loidl;^ hiow 
In number boundless as the hlooms of Spiiiig, 
Behold then glaring idols — empty shades 
Fancy gilded o’ei, and then set up 
For adoiation Some, in Learning’s gaib, 

With formal hand, and sahle-cmctured gown, 
And lags of mouldy volumes, Some, elate 
With mai tial splendoui , steely pikes and swords 
Ot costly fiame, and gay Phoenician robes loo 
Inwx ought with floweimg gold, assume the poit 
Ot stately Valour listening hy his side 
Theie stands a lemale foim, to hei, with looks 
Of earnest impoit, piegnant with amaze, 

He talks of deadly deeds, of bi caches, storms, 
And sulphuious mines, and ambush , then at once 
Bleaks off, and smiles to see look so pale, 
And asks some wondeiing question of hei fears 
Others of giaver mien , behold, adorned 
With holy ensigns, how sublime they move, no 
^nd, befiding oft their sanctimonious eyes, 

Take homage of the simple-minded ttiiohg — 
Ambassadors of Heaven ' Nor much unlike 
Is he whose visage, in the lazy mist 

E 
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That mantles every featuie, hides a brood 
Of politic conceits , of whispers, nods, 

And hints deep-omened with unwieldy schemes, 
And dark portents of state Ten thousand more, 
Prodigious habits and tumultuous tongues, 

Pour dauntless in, and swell the boastful band no 
Then comes the second ordei ,■* all who seek 
The debt of piaise, wheie watchful Unbelief 
Daits thiough the thin pretence her squinting eye 
On some retired appeal ance, which belies 
The boasted virtue, or annuls the applause 
That justice else would pay Heie, side by side, 
1 see two leadeis of the solemn tiain 
jkpproaching one, a female old and gray. 

With eyes demure and wimkle-furrowed brow, 
Pale as the cheeks of death , yet still she stuns 
The sickening audience with a nauseous tale i'?i 
How many youths hei myrtle chains have worn ^ 
How many virgins at her triumphs pined ’ 

1 et how resolved she guards her cautious heart 
Such is her terror at the risks of love, 

And man’s seducing tongue ^ The other seems 
A bearded sage, ungentle in his mien, 

And sordid all his habit , peevish Want 
Grins at his heels, while down the gazing throng 
He stalks, resounding, m magnific piaise, i4o 
The vanity of riches, the contempt 
Of pomp and power Be prudent in your zeal, 
Ye giave associate^ ^ let the silent grace 
Of her who blushes at the fond legaid 
Her charms inspire, moie eloquent, unfold 
The praise of spotless honour , let the man 
Whose eye regards not his illustrious pomp 
And ample stoi e, but as indulgent streams 
To cheer the barren soil and spread the fi uits 
Of joy, let him, by jus to measure, fix iso 
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Tite price of iiclies and tlie end of power. 

Another tribe succeeds deluded long 
By iPancj’s dazzling optics, these behold 
The images of some peculiai things 
With biightei hues lesplendent, and portrayed 
With features nobler fai than e’ei adorned 
Their genuine objects Hence the fe'veied heait 
Pants with delirious hope foi tinsel chaims , 
Hence, oft obtiusive on the eye of scorn, 
Untimely zeal hei witless pride betiays, 160 
And seiious manhood, fiom the towering aim 
Of wisdom, stoops to emulate the boast 
Of childish toil Behold yon mystic form, 
Bedecked with featheis, insects, weeds, and shells* 
Not with intenser view the Samian sage 
Bent his fixed eye on heaven's eternal fiies, 

When first the ordei of that radiant scene 
Swelled his exulting thought, than this surveys 
A muckworm’s entrails or a spider^ fang 
Next him a youth, with fiowers and myrtles 
Clowned, 370 

Attends that vii gm foi m, and, blushing, kneels, 
With fondest gestme and a suppliant’s tongue, 

To win her coy 1 egai d adieu, foi him, 

The dull engagements of the bustimg woild * 
Adieu the sick impertinence of praise, 

And hope, and action * for with her alone, 

By sti earns and shades, to steal the sighing hours, 
Is all he asks, and all that fate can give * 

Thee too, facetious Momion,^ wandeiing heie, 
Thee, dreaded censor * oft have I beheld lao 
Bewildered unawares alas * too long 
Flushed with thy comic ti lumphs and the spoils 
Of sly derision , till, on every side 
Hurling thy random bolts, offended Tiuth 
Assigned thee here thy station, with the slaves 
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Of Folly Thy once foimidable name 
Shall giace her humble lecords, and be heard 
In scoffs and mockery, bandied from the lips 
Of all the vengeful biotherhood around, 

So oft the patient victims of thy scorn 190 

But now, ye gay to whom indulgent fate, 

Of all the Muse’b empire hath assigned 
The fields of folly, hithei each advance 
Your sickles , here the teeming soil affords 
Its richest growth A favourite brood appears, 
In whom the demon, with a mother’s joy. 

Views all her charms reflected, all her cares 
At full repaid Ye most illustrious band ^ 

Who, scorning Reason’s tame, pedantic rules, 

And Order’s vulgar bondage, never meant 200 
Foi souls sublime as yours, with generous zeal 
Pay Vice the reverence Virtue long usurped, 

And yield Deformity the fond applause 
Which Beauty wont to claim , forgive my song, 
That for the blushing diffidence of youth, 

It shuns the unequal province of your praise 
Thus far triumphant m the pleasing guile 
Of bland Imagination, Folly’s tram ^ 

Have dared our search ® but now a dastaid kind 
Advance, reluctant, and with faltering feet 210 
Shrink from the gazei’s eye, — enfeebled heaits 
Whom Fancy chills with visionary fears, 

Or bends to servile tameness with conceits 
Of shame, of evil, or of base defect, 

Fantastic and delusi\ e Here the slave, 

Who droops abashed when sullen Pomp suiveys 
His humbler habit , here the trembling wretch, 
Unnerved, and froze with Tenor’s icy bolts, 
Spentin weak wailing'!, di owned m shameful tears, 
At every dream of danger , here, subdued sao 
By frontless laughter and the hardy scorn 
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Of old, -aiifeeling Tice, the abject soul, 

Who, blushing, half resigns the candid praise 
Of T^iperance and Honour , halt disowns 
A fieeman’s hatied of tyiannic pride, 

^A^d hears, with sickly smiles, the \enal mouth, 
With foulest license, mock the pati lot’s name 
Last of the motley bands on whom the power 
‘ Of gay Derision bendb hei hostile nm,® 

Is that wheie shameful Ignoiance piesides 
Beneath her sordid banneis, lo ^ they maith 
Like blind and lame Whatever then doubtful 
, hands 

Attempt, Confusion straight appears behind, 

And troubles all the work Thro’ many a maze, 
Perplexed, they stiuggie, changing every path, 
O’erturning eveiy puipose, then, at last, 

Sit down dismayed, and leave the entangled scene 
Por Scorn to sport with Such then is the abode 
Of Polly m the mind, and such the shapes 
In which she govei ns hei obsequious ti am C 4 o 
Through every scene of iidicule in things 
To lead the tenor of devious lay , 

Thiough every swift occasion which the hand 
Of Laughter points at, when the miithful sting 
Distends hei sallying nerves and chokes her 
tongue , 

What were it but to count each crystal di op 
Which Morning’s dewy fingers on the blooms 
Of May distil ^ Suffice it to have said, 

Where’er the power of Pidicule displays 249 
Her quamt-eyed visage, some incongruous foim, 
Borne stubborn dissonance of things combined, 
Strikes on the quick observer whethei Pomp, 
Or Praise, or Beauty, mix their partial claim 
Where sox did fashions, where ignoble deeds, 
Where foul Deformity, are wont to dw ell , 
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Or wHetlier these, with violation loathed, 

Invade resplendent Pomp’s impel ions mien, 

The charms of Beauty, or the boasts of Pjaise 
Ask we for what fair end the Almighty »ire 
In mortal bosoms wakes this gay contempt, S69 
These grateful stings of laughter , from disgust 
Educing pleasure Wherefore, but to aid 
The tardy steps of Reason, and at once, 

By this prompt impulse, urge us to depress 
The giddy aims of Folly ^ Though the light 
Of Truth, slow-dawnmg on the enquiring mind, 
At length unfolds, through many a subtile tie, 
How these uncouth disordei s end at last 
In public evil ’ yet benignant Heaven, 

Conscious how dim the dawn of truth appears ero 
To thousands, conscious what a scanty pause 
From labours and fiom care the wider lot 
Of humble life affords for studious thought 
To scan the maze of hTature , therefore stamped 
The glaring scenes with charactei s of scorn, 

As broad, as obvious, to the passing clown. 

As to the lettered sage’s curious eye 

Such are the various aspects of the mmd — 
Some heavenly genius, whose unclouded thoughts 
Attain that seci et harmony which blends sso 
The ethereal spirit with its mould of clay , 

Oh ^ teach me to reveal the grateful charm 
That searchless FTature o’ei the sense of man 
Diffuses, to behold in lifeless things, 

The inexpi essive semblance of himself, 

Of thought and passion Maik the sable woods 
That shade sublime yon mountain’s nodding brow , 
With what religioub awe the solemn scene 
Commands your steps ^ as if the reverend form 
Of Minos or of hTuma should forsake 29c 

The Elysian seats, and down the embowering glade 
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Move to your pausing eye Behold the expanse 
Of yon gay landscape, where the sii\er clouds 
Flit (^er the heavens, before the sprightly bieeze 
FTow their gray cincture skiits the doubtful sun , 
^ Kow streams of splendoui, thro’ then opening veil 
Effulgent, sweep from off the gilded lawn 
The aerial shadows, on the curling biook. 

And on the shady mai gin’s quivering leases, 

W ith quickest lusti e glancing while you i?ieAv soo 
The piospect, say, within youi cheerful hi east, 
Plays not the lively sense of winning mirth, 

With clouds and sunshine chequered , while the 
round 

Of social converse, to the inspiring tongue 
Of some gay nymph amid hei subject tiam, 
Moves all obsequious ^ Whence is this effect, 
This kindred power of such discordant things ^ 
Or flows their semblance from that mystic tone 
To which the new-boin mind’s hmmonious poweis 
At first were strung ^ Or lather from the links 
Which artful custom twines aiound her frame 
‘ For when the diffeient images of things, 

By chance combined, have stiuck the attentive 
With deepei impulse, oi, connected long, [soul 
Have drawn her frequent eye , howe’er distinct 
The external scenes, yet oft the ideas gam 
From that conjunction an eternal tie, 

And sympathy unbioken Let the mind 
Becall one paitner of the vaiious league , 
Immediate, lo ^ the firm confederates use, 32 u 
And each his former station straight resumes 
One movement governs the consenting throng, 
ind all at once with rosy pleasure shme, 

Oi all are saddened with the glooms of cai e 
’Twas thus, if ancient fame the truth unfold, 

Two faithful needles, fiom the mformmg touch 
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Of tlie same pai ent stone, together drew 
Its mystic viitue, and at fiibt conspired, 

With fatal impulse quivering to the pole S29 
Then, tho’ disjoined by kingdoms, tho’ the mam 
Kolled its bi oad surge betwixt, and diffei ent stai s 
Beheld their wakeful motions, yet preserved 
The former friendship, and remembered still 
The alliance of then birth whatever the line 
Which one possessed, nor pause, noi quiet knew 
The sure associate, ere, with tiemblmg speed, 

He found its path and fixed unerring there 
Such is the secret union, when we feel 
A song, a fiower, a name, at once restore i 
Those long connected scenes where fiist they moved 
The attention , backward tin o’ her mazy walks 
Guiding the wanton fancy to her scope, 

To temples, courts, 01 fields, with all the band 
Of painted forms, of passions, and designs, 
Attendant , whence, if pleasing in itself, 

The piospect from that sweet accession gams 
Redoubled influence o’ei the listening mind 
By these mysteiious ties, the busy power 
Of Memory her ideal tram pi eserves 
Entire or, when they would elude her watch, ’iw 
Reclaims their fleeting footsteps fiom the waste 
Of dark oblivion , thus collecting all 
The various forms of being to pi esent, 

Before the curious aim of mimic art, 

Then largest choice like Spring’s unfolded blooms 
Exhaling sweetness, that the skilful bee 
May taste at will, fi om their selected spoils 
To work her dulcet food For not the expanse 
Of living lakes m Summer’s noontide calm, 
Reflects the bordering shade and sun-bnght 
heavens 

With fairer semblance, not the sculptured gold 
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More faithful keeps the giaver’s lively tiace, 
Than he whose birth the sister powers of art 
Propitious viewed, and fiom his genial star 
Shed influence to the seeds of fancy kind , 

Than his attempered bosom nni&t pi esei ve 
The seal of I^ature Theie alone unchanged. 
Her form leinams The balmy walks ot May 
Theie breathe perennial sweets the tiembling 
chord 

Eesonndb foi evei in the abstracted eai, 370 
Melodious and the virgin’s radiant eye, 
Superior to disease, to grief, and time, 

Shmes with unbating lustre Thus at length, 
Endowed with all thatnatuie can bestow, 

The child of Fancy oft in silence bends 
O’er these mixt tieasuies of his pregnant breast, 
W ith conscious pride Fi om them, ife oft resolves 
To flame he knows not what excelimg things, 
And win he knows not what sublime rewai d 
Of praise and wonder By degiees, the mind loo 
Feels her y oung nei "v es dilate the plastic pow ei s 
Lahoui for action blind emotions heave 
His bosom , and, with loveliest frenzy caught, 

Fi om earth to heaven he rolls his daring eye, 
From heaven to eai th Anon ten thousand shapes, 
Like spectres trooping to the wizard’s call, 

Flit swift before him From the womb of earth, 
From ocean’s bed they come the eternal heavens 
Disclose their splendours, and the daik abyss 
Pours out her bii ths unknown With fixed gaze 
He marks the rising phantoms , now compaies 
Their diffeient foims, now blends them, now 
Enlarges and extenuates by turns , [divides, 
Opposes, ranges in fantastic bands, 

And infinitely \ ai les Plither now, 

hTow thither fluctuates his inconstant aim, 
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With endless clioice perplexed At length his plan 
Begins to open Lncid order dawns , 

And, as^from Chaos old the jarring seeds 
Of Nature, at the voice divine, repaired 400 
Each to its place, till rosy earth unveiled 
Her fragrant bosom, and the joyful sun 
Sprung up the blue serene, by swift degrees 
Thus disentangled, his entire design 
Emerges Colouis mingle, features join, 

And lines converge the fainter parts retue , 

The faiiei, eminent m light, advance , 

And every image on its neighbour smiles 

Awhile he stands, and with a fathei’s joy 

Contemplates Then, with Promethean ait, 410 

Into its proper vehicle he breathes 

The fan conception which, embodied thus, 

And permanent, becomes to eyes or ears 

An object ascertained while thus infoimed. 

The various organs of his mimic skill, 

The consonance of sounds, the featuied rock. 

The shadowy picture and impassioned veise, 
Beyond their proper powers, attract the soul 
By that expressive semblance , while, in sight 
Of Nature’s great original, we scan 4 eo 

The lively child of Art, while, line by line, 

And feature after feature, we refer 
To that sublime exemplar whence it stole 
Those animating charms Thus Beauty’s palm 
Betwixt them wavering hangs , applauding Love 
Doubts wheie to choose , and mortal man aspires 
To tempt ci eative praise As when a cloud 
Of gatheiing hail, with limpid crusts of ice 
Inclosed, and obvious to the beaming sun, 429 
Collects* his large effulgence , straight the heavens 
With equal flames present on either hand 
The radiant visage Persia stands at gaze, 
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Appalled , and on tlie bnmk of Ganges waits 
The snowy-vested seer, m Mithi a’s name, 

To which the fragrance of the south shall bum, 
to which Ins warbled orisons ascend ^ 

Such various bliss the well-tuned heart enjoys, 
Pavoured of Heaven ^ while, plunged m sorid 
cares, 

The unfeeling \ ulgar mocks the boon divine , 

And harsh Austeiity, from who&e rebuke 440 

Young Love and smiling Wondei shrink away 
Abahhed and chiU of heart, with sager frowns 
Condemns the fan enchantment On my strain, 
Perhaps even now, some cold, fastidious judge 
Casts a disdainful eye , and calls my toil, 

And calls the love and beauty which I sing, 

The dream of folly Thou, grave censor ^ say, 

Is Beauty then a di earn, because the glooms 
Of dulness hang too heavy on thy sense 
To let her shine upon thee ^ So the man 450 
Whose eye ne’er opened on the light of heaven, 
hlight smile with scorn while laptuied vision tells 
Of the gay-coloured radiance flushing hiight 
O’er all ci eation From the wise be far 
Such gloss, unhallowed pride , nor needs my song 
Descend so low , but rather now unfold, 

If human thought could leach, or words unfold, 
By what mysterious fabiic of the mmd, 

The deep-felt joys and harmony of sound 
Besult from airy motion , and from shape 460 
The lovely phantoms of sublime and fair 
By what fine ties hath God connected things 
When piesent in the mind, which m themselves 
Have no connection ^ Sure the nsmg sun 
O’er the cerulean convex of the sea, 

With equal brightness and with equal waamth 
Might roil his fiery orb , nor yet the soul 
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Thus feel her fiaine expanded, and her poweis 
Exulting in the bplendour she beholds , 469 

Like a young conqueror moving through the pomp 
Of some ’triumphal day When, joined at eve, 
Soft muimuimg streams and gales of gentlest 
Melodious Philomela’s wakeful strain [breath, 
Attemper, could not man’s discerning ear 
Till ough all its tones the symphony pursue , 

Nor yet this breath divine of nameless joy 
Steal thro’ his veins, and fan the awakened heart , 
Mild as the bi eeze, yet rapturous as the song ^ 
But vere not Nature still endowed at laige 
With all which life requires, tho’ unadorned 480 
With such enchantment , wherefore then her form 
So exquisitely fair ^ her breath perfumed 
With such ethereal sweetness ^ whence her voice, 
Infoimed at will to raise or to depiess [light 
The impassioned soul ^ and whence the robes of 
Which thus invest her with more lovely pomp 
Than Fancy can describe ^ Whence but from Tb ee, 
0 source divine of ever-flowing love ^ 

And tby unmeasured goodness ^ Not content 
With every food of life to nouiish man, 49a 

By kind illusions of the wondeimg sense 
Thou mak’st all Nature beauty to his eye, 

Or music to his ear well-pleased he scans 
The goodly prospect, and, with inward smiles, 
Tieads the gay verdure of the painted plain , 
Beholds the azure canopy of heaven, 

And living lamps that over-arch his head 
With more than regal splendoui , bends his ears 
To the full choir of water, an, and eaith , 

Nor heeds the pleasing eiioi of his thought, 50 
Nor doubts the painted green, 01 azuie arch, 

Nor questions more the music’s mmglmg sounds, 
Than space, or motion, 01 eternal time , 
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So sweet he feels their mfltience to attract 
The fixed sonlj to brighten the dull glooms 
Of care, and make the destined road of life 
Delightful to his feet So fables tell, 

The adventurous hero, bound on hai d exploits, 
Beholds with glad sur|)rise, by seciet spells 
Of some kind sage, the patron of his toils, sio 
A visionary paradise disclosed 
Amid the dubious wild , with sti earns, and shades. 
And airy songs, the enchanted landscape smiles, 
^Cheers his long laboui s, and renews his frame 
Wliat then is taste, but these internal powers 
•Active, and stiong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse ^ a discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
Fiom things deformed, oi disarianged, or gross 
In species ^ This, nor gems, nor stores of gold, 
Nor pwple state, nor culture can bestow, tzi 
But God alone, when first his active hand 
Imprints the secret bias of the soul 
He, mighty Paient ^ wise and just m all, 

Free as the "^ital breeze or light of heaven, 
lleveals the chaims of Nature Ask the swam 
Who journeys homeward fiom a summer day’s 
Long labour, why, foigetful of his toils 
And d&e lepose, he loiters to behold 
The sunshine gleaming, as thi o’ amber clouds, 530 
O’er all the western sky full soon, I ween, 

Hxs rude expression and untutored airs, 

Beyond the power of language, will unfold 
The form^ of beauty, smiling at his heart 
How lovely ^ ho^ commanding ’ But tho’ Heaven 
In every breast hath sown these early seeds 
Of love and admiration, yet in vain, 

Without fair culture’s kind parental aid. 
Without enlu enmg suns, and genial showers, 
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And shelter from the blast, in vain we hope ‘ 54(1 
The tendei plant should rear its blooming head, 
Or yield the harvest pi omised in its spring 
[Nor yet will eveiy soil with equal stores 
Kepay the tiller’s labour, or attend 
His will, obsequious , whether to produce 
The olive or the laurel Different minds 
Incline to different objects , one pursues 
The vast alone, the wondeiful, the wild 
Another sighs foi harmony, and gi ace, 549 

And gentlest beauty Hence, when lightning fires 
Tlie arch of heaven, and thunders rock the ground , 
When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air, 
And ocean, groaning from the lowest bed, 

Heaves his tempestuous billows to the sky, 

Amid the mighty uproar, while below 
The nations tremble, Shakespeare looks abroad. 
From some high cliff, superior, and enjoys 
The elemental war But Waller longs, 

All on the margin of some flowery stream. 

To spread hi& careless limbs amid the cool 560 
Of plantam shades, and to the listening deer 
The tale of slighted vows and love’s disdain 
Besound, soft- warbling all the livelong day 
Consenting Zephyr sighs , the weeping rill 
Joins in his plaint, melodious , mute the gro^ es , 
And hill and dale with all their echoes mourn 
Such and so vai ions ai e the tastes of men 

Oh ^ blest of Heaven, whom not the languid 
Of Luxury, the Siren * not the bribes [songs 
Of sordid Wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 570 
Of pageant Honour can seducofto leave 
Those evei -blooming sweets, which, fiom the store 
Of ITature, fan Imagination culls. 

To ohaim the enlivened soul ^ What tho’ not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
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Of envied life , tliough only few possess 
Patrician treasures oi impeiial state, 

Yet I^ratnie’s care, to ail hei children just, 

With 1 idler tieasures and an amplei state, 
Endows at large whatever happy man ooO 

Will deign to use them His the city’s pomp, 
The lural hoiioms his Whate’ei adorns 
The princely dome, the column *and the arch, 

The breathing marbles and the sculptured gold. 
Beyond the pi oiid possessor’s narrow claim, 

His tuneful bieast enjoys For him, the Spring 
Distills hei dews, and fiom the silken gem 
Its lucid leases unfolds, for him, the hand 
Of Aulhmn tinges every fei tile branch 58^ 

With blooming gold, and blushes like the mom 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings , 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 

And loves unfelt attract him Hot a breeze 
Flies o’er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun’s effulgence, not a strain 
Fiom all the tenants of the waiblmg shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can paitake 
Fi esh pleasui e, um epr oved H or thence pai takes 
Fre&h pleasure only for the attentive mind, 

By this hai monious action on hei powers, 6©a 
Becomes hei self hai monious wont so long 
In outward things to meditate the chaim 
Of sicied order, soon she seeks at home 
To find a kindred order, to exei t 
I^Tthm hei self this elegance of love. 

This fan -inspired delight hei tempei ed powers 
Refine at length, and e\eiy passion wears 
A chaster, milder, moi e attractive mien 
But if to amplei prospects, if to gaze 
On nature’s form, wheie, negligent of all 6io 
These lessei graces, she assumes the port 
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Of that Eternal Majesty that weighed 
The woi Id’s foundations, if to these the mind 
Exalts her daimg eye, then mightiei far 
Will be the change, and nobler Would the forms 
Of servile custom uamp hei geneious poweis ^ 
ould sordid policies, the baibaious giowth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow hei down 
To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ^ 

Lo ’ she appeals to ETature, to the winds 6 j 5 
And lolling wa'ves, the sun’s utiweaued couise, 
The elements and seasons all declaie 
Por what the Eternal Maker has ordained 
The powers of man we feel j^vithin ourselves 
His energy divine he tells the heart, 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the general oib 
Of life and being , to be great like him. 
Beneficent and active Thus the men 
Whom Nature’s works can chaim, with God 
himself 630 

Hold converse , gi ow familiar, day by day, 

With his conceptions, act upon his plan, 

And form to his, the relish of their souls 

m 
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Pago 6j 7 * 

%^oia musical IS heie taken in its 
oi 12, in il find most exttnsn e import , C(im- 
pielicnding ns mcII the pleasmes 'we le 
ccnc iiom the beauty oi magnificence of 



natural objects, as those nhich aiise horn poetij, 
painting, music, 01 inj othei oi the elegant or imagin 
atne aits In \\hich sense it has been already used 
in <nu language by niiteis of unque&tionable audio 
iity 


Page 7, \cr 45 - Lueiet hb ti 921 
Nec mo animi iailit quam sint obsciira, sed acri 
Peieiissit til} iso iiuclis spes magna meiim cor, 

Bt simul mcu'iSit suai em nn m pectus amoiera 
Musaium, quo nunc instmctus menteiigenti 
A\ia Pieiidiim peiagio loca, nullms ante 
Tiita solo ]ii\at mtegros accedeie fonteis, 

Atqiie hauiiio ju^atquo novos discerpcie fiores, 
Iiisignemmeo capiti peteie mde coronam, 

Unde pniis nulli \claimt tempora Mus'c 
Page 8 , "vei 109 ® The statue of Memnon, so 
famous m antiquity, stood m the temple of Serapis at 
Thebfs, one of the gieat cities of old Eg 3 .pt It was 
oi a leiy Inid, non like stone, and, according to 
Jiiyenal, held in its hand a lyre, which, being touched 
b}’' the sunbeams, emitted a distinct and agieeable 
sound TuLitiis mentions it as one of the^puncipal 
curiosities which Geimanicus took notice of m liis 
joLiiney thiougli Eg-^pt , and Styab^ afiiims that he, 
with many othei s, heaid it 
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Page 10, vei 152 In apologizing for the fre* 
qiient negligences of ttie sublimest authois of Greece, 

Those god like geniuses,” says Longinus, were 
well aseuied that Nature had not intended man fqr a 
low spirited or ignoble being , but bringing us into life 
and the midst of this wide universe, as before a multi' 
tnde assembled at some heroic solemnity, that vie 
might be spectators of all her magnificence, and candi- 
dates high m emulation for the prize of glory , she has 
therefore implanted m our souls an inextinguishable 
lore of every thing great and exalted, of every thing 
vrhich appears divine beyond our comprehension 
Whence it comes to pass, that even the whole world is 
not an object sufficient for the depth and rapidity of 
human imagination, which often sallies forth beyond 
the limits of all that sunounds us Let any man cast 
his eye through the whole circle of our existence, and 
consider how especially it abounds in excellent and 
gland objects, he will soon acknowledge for what 
enjoyments and pursuits we weie destined Thus by 
the very propensity of nature we are led to admiic, 
not little springs or shallow rivulets, howevei cleai and 
delicious, but the Nile, the Rhine, the Danube, xnd, 
much moie than all, the Ocean, &.c ” Dionys Longin 
de Subhm § 24 

Page 11, ver 202 ® Ne se pent il point qiihl 
} a im grand espace an dela de la region des etoiles 
Quo ce soit le ciel empyree, ou non, toujours cet espaco 
immense, qui en\ ironne toute cette region, pourra etre 
lempli de bonheui et de gloiie II pourra ctre con^u 
cumme Poccan, ou se rendent les fle Lives de toutes les 
cieatuies bion heuieuses, quand elles seiont venues a 
leur perfection dans le systeme des etoiles ” Leibmt/ 
dans le Theodnee pa? t z § 19 

Page 11, vei 204 ® It was a notion of the great 
Mr Huvgens, that there may be fixed stars at such a 
distance from our solar system, as that their light 
should have had time to leach us, even from the 
cieation of the woild to this day 

Page 12, ver i33 It is here said, that m conse 
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qiience of the lo\e of novelty, ob]ects which at * 
weie highly delightful to the mind, lose that effect by 
repeated attention to them But the instance oi li tbit 
IS opposed to this obseiv 4 tion , foi there, objects at 
first distasteful aie m time rendered entirely agreeabh 
by lepeated attention 

The difficulty m this case will be removed, if wt 
considei , that, w hen objects at fiist agieeabie, lose th it 
mff lienee by frequently reemnng, the mind is wholl’j 
passive, and the pciception mvoluntaiy , but habit, on 
the other hand, goncially supposes choice and activity 
accompanying it so that the pleasure arises here not 
from the object, but fiom the mind’s conscious detei 
miHcition ot Its own activity, and, consequently, in- 
creases in pioportion to the fiequency of that dctei 
in ination 

It will still be 111 gecl, pe^ haps, that a familiarity vv ith 
disagieeable objects renders them at length acceptable, 
ewen when theie is no room for the mind to lesohe or 
act at all In this case, the appearance must b( 
accounted for one of ti ese ways 

The pleasuie fiom habit may be meiely negative 
The object at fiist gave uneasiness this uneasiness 
gradually weaib oft as the object glows familial and 
the mind, finding it at last entirely lemoved, reckons 
Its sitiuiiion leally pleasurable, compared with whit it 
had e\pei lenceS before 

The dislike concen ed of the object at fiist, might be 
ijvvmg to prejudice oi w ant of attention Consequent! / 
the mind being necessitated to review it often, may *t 
length percene its own mistake, and be reconciled to 
w hat 11 had looked upon w itli aversion In which cum , 
a SOI t of mstmctiv e justice naturally leads it to makt 
amende for the injmj, by iiinmng toward the othci 
evtiejne of fondness and attachment 

Or iasth, though the object itself should always 
continue disagice ible, jet ciicumstantes of pleasuie 
or good fortune m ij uccui along with it Tifus in 
association may arise in the mind, and the object never 
be remembered without those pleasing ciicumstances 
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ittending it , by which means the disagieeable impres- 
bion which it at first occasioned will m time be quite 
obliteiated 

Pag'e 'ver 240 ® These two ideas arc oft con- 
founded , though it is evident the meie novelty of an 
object makes it agieeable, evenwheie the mind is not 
ificcted with the least degree of wonder wheieas 
wonder indeed always implies novelty, being ne^er 
excited by common oi well known appeal ances But 
the pleasuie m both cases is explicable from the same 
final cause — the acquisition of knowledge and enlaige 
nient of oui views of nature on this account, it is 
natuial to treat of them togethei 
Page 13, vei 288 ^ By these islands, which weie 
also c illod the Poi tunate, the ancients are now generally 
supposed to haie latcviit the Canaiics They weie 
cekbiated b-y the poets for the mildness and lertility 
ut the Climate, fui the gaidenb of the claughteis of 
Hespciiib, the biotlici of Atlas , and the diagon which 
( onstantly watc^ cd thou golden fruit, till it was slam 
the Tynan Hercules 

Page 14, ler 296 Daphne, the daughtei of 
Peneus, tiansformed into a laurel 
Page 16, ver 374 Bo j'Ou imagine,” says 
Socrates to Aristippus, that what is good is not also 
beautifiiP Haiej'ou not obscived-that these appear 
ancpb always coincide'*^ Virtue, for instance, m the 
same respect as to which we call it good, is e\ei 
acknowledged to be beautiful also In the chai actors 
< 4 men w e alw ays ' join the tw o denominations together 
The beaut}- of human bodies coixespondb, in like man- 
ner, with that eeonom} of parts which constitutes them 
good , and in every circumstance of life, the same 
< object is constantly accounted both beautiful and good, 
inasmuch as it answers the purposes for which it was 
designed ” Xen Mem Sociat I tiz c S 
Tins excellent obseiiation has been illustrated and 


^ This the Athenians did in a peculiar manner, by 
the words KCcXoici^yaQoQ and KaXoK^yaOia 
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extended by the i^ible lestorer of ancient philosoph;) , 
see the Ohm arte? tol zi pp 339 ind 422, and 
ml zn p 181 And his most ingenious disciple 
parfeiculaily shown, tli it it holds in the geneial Iws of 
nntuie, m the woiks of ait, and the condat^t of tlic 
sciences “ hiqmiy mto the Orufinal of oin Ideas or 
Ucatify azid F?; ixu , Treat t § 8 As to the connee ti ni 
betv^een Oeautv xncl tiiith, tlicie aie tno opinions cf i 
ceining it bumo plulosopheis nsscit an nwk|jcndent 
and iin niiable i m natine, m conseqiibncc ut v hii,^’* 
all ration il bemgs must alike peicene beauty m 
coitain piopoitions, and defoimit\ in the contiar\ 
And this nocessit} being supposed the ^ime with ir " 
which commands the nssent oi dissent of the nn\ 
standing, it follow s of coinse that beaut is founded i*n 
the iim\ei&al and tmehangeabie law of tiuth 
But othois theie aie, who bclie\e beauty to 
meiely arelatwe and aibitiaiy thing, that mdetd t 
was a benevolent design in natiiie to annex so de- 
lightful a sensation to those objects which aie best and 
most perfect m tliemselv es, that so we might be engaged 
to the choice of them at once and without sta;ying to 
infer then nsehilness from their stiucture aivT ellocU, 
but that it *s not impossible, in a pjhvsical sense, that 
two beings, of espial ('>], unities hn tuith, should 
cei\e, one of them beaut} , and the other defoimit}, in 
the same lelations And upon this supposition, by 
that tiuth which is always touxiected with beaut} 
nothing moio can be xue int than the contormit} of any 
object to those pioporlioiis upon which, after carefid 
exammition, the beauty of tnat species is found to 
depend FoKcletus, foi instance, a fimous ■'ucienr 
sculptor of Sicyon, from an accui ate mcnsur'^tion of tlie 
se\ ei ai pai of the most po lect human bodies dcdin t d 
a canon oi s\s^om of pioporiions, wJiich was the ink 
of ail succeeding aitists Suppose a st'tue modelled 
according to this canon a man oi moie n'*tui d t-sste 
upon looking at it,w ithout entering mto its propmtion 
cunfesses and adp-^nes its beeutv , whcitas piokssoi 
of the art applies his mcasines to dm head, the ncek, oj 
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tlic hand, and, without attending to its beauty, pro 
iiounces the workmanship to be ji^st and tiue 
Page 19, ver 493 Ciceio himself describes thib 
fict — “ Cfflsaie mterfecto — statim cruentum alte e^.- 
tulleiis M Brutus piigionem, Ciceionem nominatim 
clainavit, atque ei recuperatam libertatem est giatu- 
Utiib ” Cic Fhdipp u 12 
Page 21, ver 550 According to the opinion of 
those who asseit moral obligation to be iounded on an 
immutable and universal law , and that pathetic feehiig 
which IS usually called the moral sense to be detei mined 
I)}?" the pecuhai temper of the imagination and the 
^.aihest associations of ideas 

Pago 22, ver 591 The school of Aristotle 

Page 22, vei 592 The school of Plato 

Page 22, vei 594 One of the rivers on which 

Athene was situated Plato, m some of his finest 

dialogues, la}s the scene of the convei sation with 
Sociatcs on its banks 
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P VGE 24, Vek 19 ‘ About the age of Hugh Capet, 
founder of the third race of Erench kings, the poets ot 
Piovence were in high reputation, a sort of stioUmg 
b^rds 01 ihapsodists, who went about the courts ol 
piinces and noblemen, entei taming them at festivals 
w ith music and poetry They attempted both the epu , 
ode, and satire , and abounded in a wild fantastic \c in 
of fable, partly allegorical, and partly founded on tra 
ditionary legends of the Saiacen wais These were 
tiie ludiments of Italian poetry But their taste ana 
o»mposition must have been extiemely barbarous, as 
we may judge by those who followed the turn of their 
t ible in much politer times , such as Boiardo, Bernardo, 
Tasso, Ariosto, &c 

Pa^24, ver 21 ^ The famous letreat of Erancesco 
Pt trarcha, the father of Italian poetry, and his mistress 
Lain a, a lady of Avignon 
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Pagp 24, ^er 22 ^ The river ’which runs b} bio 
fence, the birth place of Dante and Boccaccio 

Page 24, ver 23 Oi Naples, the bnth place of 
Sanna^aro The great Toiquato Tasso was boin at 
Sorrento, m the kingdom of Naples 

Page 24, vei 24 ^ This relates to the ciucl ’\\ars 
among the lepujilics of Italy, and abominable politics 
of its little princes, about the fifteenth centui y These, 
at last, in conjunction with the pipal pouei, entirely 
extinguished the spiiit of hbeitj. m that countiy, '^nd 
established that abuse of the tine aits which has been 
since piopagited o\ei all Europe 

Page 24 ’vei, 31 ® Nor weie they only loseis 
the separation For philosophy itself, to use the w oi ds 
of a noble philosopher, “ being thus severed fiom the 
sprightly arts and sciences, must consequently giow 
dronish, insipid, pedantic, useless, and diiectly ojiposite 
to the real knowledge and practice of the woild ■” 
Insomuch that a gentleman,’’ sajs another excellent 
writei, “ cannot easily bung himselt to like so austere 
and ungamly a loim so greatly is it changed from 
what ’IV as once the delight of the finest gentlemen oi 
antiquitj, and their recreation after the hurry of 
public affans^” Fiom this condition it cannot be 
recoveied but by uniting it once more with the works 
of imagination, and we have had the pleasure of ob 
serving a very great progicss made towards their 
union in England, ’w ithm these few years It is hai dly 
possible to conceive them at a greater distance fiom 
each othei than at the Revolution, when Locke stood 
at the head of one paity, and Dryden of the other 
But the geneial spuit of liberty, wiich has ever since 
been gi owing, natuially invited our men of wit and 
genius to improve that influence which the arts of 
persuasion gave them with the people, by applying 
them to subjects of importance to society Thus 
poetry and eloquence became considerable , and phi- 
losophy IS now of course obliged to borrow of their 
embellishments, in ordei even to gam audience with 
the public 
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Page 27, Tei 158 This \ery mystexious land of 
pleasme, ’which is often found in the 'exexcise of passions 
geneially counted punful, has been taken notice of by 
several authors Lucretius resolves it into Self Jove* 
Suave man magno, &c hb n 1 
As if a man was never pleased in being moved at the 
distress of a tragedy, without a cool reflection that 
though these fictitious peisonages were so uiihapp}, 
yet he himself was peifectly at ease and m safety The 
ingenious author of the “ Refit ttions Critiques sur la 
Poestc et sur la Pmieture^'' accounts for it by the ge> 
neial delight which the mind takes m its own activity, 
and the ibhonence it feels of an indolent and matte n- 
ti\e state and this, joined with the moral applause 
of its owm tempei, which attends these emotions when 
natural and ]ust, is ceitamly the tiue foundation of Ihe 
pleasuie, which, as it is the oiigin and basis of tragedy 
and epic, deserved a \eiy paiticulai consideiation in 
this poem 

Page 32, ver 306 ® The account of the economy of 
providence here intioduced, as the most pioper to calm 
and satisfy the mind when undei the compunction of 
private evils, seems to haae come oiiginally fiom the 
Pythagorean school butof all the ancient philosophers, 
Plato has most largely insisted upon it, has established 
It with all the strength of his capacious understanding, 
and ennobled it w ith all the magnificence of his d.i\ me 
imagination He has one passage so full and cleax on 
this head, that lam peisuaded the reader will be pie i^^ed 
to see It heie, though somewhat long Addressing 
himself to such as are not satisfied concerning Divine 
Pioaidence ‘‘^TheBomgwhopie&ideboiex thowhole,” 
says he, “ has disposed and complicated ail things lor 
the happiness and viitue of the whole, exeiy pait of 
which, according to the extent of its influence, does 
and sufieis what is lit and proper One of these pails 
IS yours, 0 unhappy man * which, though in itself most 
inconsiderable and minute, yet, being connected with 
the univeise, ever seeks to co operate with that supremo 
order You, in the mean time, are ignoi ant of the \ ei y 
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end for wbieli all particular natures aie brought into 
exibtencej—fcliat the, all comprehending natuie of tlie 
whole may be poifect and happy , f xistiiig, as it does, 
not for your sake, hu^‘ the cause and leaboix of ymii 
evistencCj i?vbich, as m the s}mmetiy of e'very artificial 
woik, must of necesait^- coiicui v, ith the general design 
of the aitist, and be si b^eiMcnt to the whole of which 
It IS a part Yoiu cumphint theicfuie is ignoiant and 
groundless, since, accoidmg to the -venous eneigy of 
cieation, md the common l^'-^vs of native thcieisacon- 
stantprovisioii of th it which is best, at the same time, fi a 
you and for the w hole Foi the go-v crning mteliig ence 
cle irly beholding all the xctions of ammitcd and sth 
moving creatines, and tint mixture of good and e\il 
which Jicersities them, consideied first ut all by what 
dispo itiou of things, and by what situation of each 
indi idual in the geneial system -vice might be dc 
pressed and subdued, and \irtue made secure of \ictor\ 
and happiness, with the greatest facility and in the 
highest degree possible In this manner he ordeicd> 
thiough the entire ciicle of being, the inteinal consti 
tution of eVeiy mind , w he^e should be its station in the 
imneisal labiic, and through what vaiioty of circum 
stances it should pnoceed, in the whole tenor of its 
existence ’’ He goes oi m Ins sublime manner to 
asseit a fiituie state of letiibution, ‘‘ as well for those 
who, by the exercise of good dispositions, being hai 
monized and assimilated into the divine virtue, aie con 
sequently rcmoi ed to a place of unblemished sanctity 
and happiness , as of those w ho by the most flagitious 
arts have iisen fiom contemptible beginnings to the 
gieatest affluence and power, and whom tlierefoie you 
look upon as unansweiable instances of negligence m 
the gods, because yon aie ignoiant of the pui poses to 
which they aie subseriient, and in what mannei they 
contiibute to that supreme intention of good to the 
whole ” Plato de Leg % 16 
This theoiy has been deliveied of late, es^ccialb 
abioacl, in a mannei which subverts the freedom oi 
human actions , wbeieas Plato appeals -vei \ caioful to 
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piesei\e it, and has been, m that respect, imitated by 
the best of bis followers v 

Page 32, ^ei 322 ^ See the JiedztafioKS of Antoninus 
and the Characteristics, passim 

Page 32, ver 335 This opinion is so old, that 
Timeeiis Loci us calls the Supreme Being SijiJLLBpyog r5 
/SfXrtoi/oe— ’the artificer of that which is best, and re- 
presents him as resolving in the beginning to produce 
the most excellent woik, and as copying the world 
most exactly from his own intelligible and esser^tial 
idea , “ so that it yet remains, as it was at first, perfect 
in beauty, and will never stand in need of any coi rection 
or improvement ” There is no lOom for a caution 
heie, to undei stand these expressions, not of any par- 
ticular ciiciimstances of human life separately con- 
sidered, but of the sum or unneisal system of life and 
being See also the vision at the end of the TModicke 
of Leibmtz 

Page 33, ver 351 This opinion, though not held 
by Plato, nor any of the ancients, is yet a very natiual 
consequence of his principles But the disquisition is 
too complex and extensive to be entered upon here 
Page 43, ver 726 The reader will here naturally 
recollect the fate of the sacred battalion of Thebes, 
which at the battle of Chseronea was utterly destroyed, 
every man being found lying dead by his friend 
Page 44, ver 755 The Macedonian 
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Page 47, Veb 22 ^ The influence of the imagination 
on the conduct of life, is one of the most important 
points in moral philosophy It were easy by an in- 
duction of facts to prov e that the imagination directs 
almost all the passions, and mixes with almost every 
circumstance of action oi pleasure Let any man, e'v en 
of the-coldest head and soberest industry, analy^ze the 
idea of what he calls his interest , he will find, that it 
consists chiefly of ceitain images of decency, beauty, 
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and 01 del 5 •vaiiously combined mto one system, the 
idol which lie seeks to enjoy by labour, hazard, and 
sell denial It is on tins account of the last conseiiuence 
to regulate these images by the standaid (ji natuie 
and the general good , otherwise the imagination, by 
heightening some objects beyond their leai e's.cellence 
and beauty, or by lepresentmg others in % moie odious 
or teirible shape than they deserve, may of course 
engage us in pin suits utterly inconsistent with the 
moral older of things 

If it be objected, that this account of things supposes 
the passwns to be lueiely accidental, wheieas there 
appears in some a natural and hereditary disposition 
to certain passions piioi to aU circumstances ot educa- 
tion or foitune , it may be answered, tbat though no 
man is boin ambitious, oi a misei, yet he may inherit 
from his paients a peculiar temper or comple\ion of 
mind, which shall render his imagmation more liable to 
be struck with some particular objects; consequent!} 
dispose him to form opinions of good and ill, and enter 
tarn passions of a paiticular turn Some men, tor 
instance, b} the oiiginal frame of their minds, aie 
more delighted with the vast and magnificent, others 
on the contiaiy with the elegant and gentle aspects ot 
natui e And it is v er} remai kable, that the disposition 
of the moial powers is always similai to this of the 
imagination that those who aie most inclined to ad- 
mne piodigious and sublime objects m the physical 
w^'orld, are also most inclined to applaud e^vamples of 
fortitude and heioic virtue m the moral While those 
who are chaimed lather with the dehcac} and sweet 
ness of colours, and forms, and sounds, never fail, in 
like mannei , to yield the preference to the softer scenes 
of V irtue and the sympathies of a domestic life And 
this IS sufficient to account foi the objection 

Among the ancient philosophers, though we have 
seveial hints concerning this influence of the imagina- 
tion upon morals among the remains of th^^Sociatic 
school, yet the Stoics were the first who paid it a due 
attention Zeno, their founderj thought it impossible 
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to preserve any toleiable regularity m life, without 
fieqiiently inspecting those pictures or appearances of 
things, which the im igination offers to the mind (Diog 
Lac It Uxii ) The meditations of M Aurelius, and 
the discourses of Epictetus, are full of the same senti- 
ments, insomuch that*the latter makes the Xgijaig oia 
del, (pavradLOJVj or i ight management of the fancies, the 
only thing foi which we are accountable to Providence, 
and without which a man is no other than stupid oi 
liantic Aiiian I t e 12 and / u c 22 See aKo 
the Charactenstichjvol i fiomp 313 to 321, where tins 
Stoical doctrine is embellished w itli all the eloquence of 
the giaces of Plato 

Page 48, ver 76 ^ Notwithstanding the geneial 
influence of ridicule on piivate and civ i3 life, Iks weU as 
on learning and the sciences it has been almost con 
stand}' neglected or misrepresented, by divines espt 
cially The manner ot ti( ating these sub]octs in the 
science of human natme, should be piec’scly the same 
as in natural philosophy , fiom paiticuhi facts to m 
vestigate the stated order m which they appear, and 
then apply the general law, thus discovered, to the 
evplication of other appearances and the improvement 
ot useful arts 

Page 49, ver 84 ® The first end most general 
source of iidicule m the chaiacteis of men, is vanit}, 
or self applause for some desnable quality or possession, 
w hich ev idently does not belong to those who assume it 

Page 50 ver 121 Ridicule fiom the same vanity, 
w here, though the possession be real, y et no meiit can 
arise from it, because of some paiticulai ciicumstanees, 
which, though obvious to the spectator, ai’e yet ovei 
looked by the ridiculous chaiactei 

Page 51, Tei 152 ® Ridicule fiom a notion of excel- 
lence in paiticular objects di&piopoitioned to their 
intrinsic value, and inconsistent with the older of 
nature 

Pige i&l, ver 179 ® Akenside is supposed to have 
satnised Richard Dawes, Mastei of the Newcastle 
Giammar School, and author of Ihscdlanea Cnhca 
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Page 52j ver I'D! Ridicule from a notion of 
tdience, ■when the object is absolutel}- odious oi con 
temptible Tins is the highest dogiee of the ridicu- 
lous , in the ahectition of diseases oi vice** 

Page 52j\ei 209 ® Ridicule horn false shame or 
groundless fear 

Page i35\ei 229 ® Ridicule from the ignoiance of 
such tlungsas our ciicumstances require us to knnn 

Pago 54j -vei 25S By conipaimg these genci d 
sources of iidicule with each other, and c\ imining the 
ridiculous m other objects, we may obtain a gencial 
definition of it, equally applicable to men species 
Tho most impoitant ciicumstince of this dcfinitKiu is 
laid down in the lines refeiied to, but others more* 
minute we shall subjoin heie Aristotle’s account td 
the mattei seems both imperfect and false, ro yap 
ysXdlQv, says he, i'^tv afuxonjfJLa n al(]r\og^ dvatCvi'ov 
Cj ipOaprtKov “ the ridiculous is some ceitam f lult 
m turpitude, without pam, and not destructive to its 
subject,” (Poti c 5 ) For allowing it to be ti ue, as it 
IS not, that the iidiculous is nevei accompanied with 
pain, }et we might pioduce many instances of such a 
fault 01 turpitude winch cannot with any toleiable 
pioprietj' be called iidieulous So tint the definition 
duos not distinguish the thing designed Raj. faithei , 
even when we peiceive the turpitude tenumg to the 
desti action of its subject, we m ij still be sensible of a 
Iidiculous appeal once, till the lum become imminent, 
and the keenei sensations of pity oi tenor banish the 
ludicrous apprehension fiom our minds Por the 
sensation of ndicule is not a baie pciception of the 
agieement or dis vgieement of ideas , but a passion oi 
^motion of the mind consequential to that perception 
So that the muid miy perceive the agreement oi dis- 
agieement, and yet not feel the richctilous, bee luse it 
IS engiossed bj a mere -violent emotion Ihus it 
hxppeiis that some men think thosejibjects xidieuloufe, 
to which otheis cannot endme to apply tlusiname, 
because in them thej excite a much in tenser and moie 
impoitant feeling And this difference, among othei 
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causes, has brought a good deal of confusion into this 
question 

“ That which makes objects iidiculous, is some 
ground "if admiration or esteem connected with other 
more general cncumstances comparatively woithle&s 
or deformed, or it is some cncumstance of turpitude 
01 deformity connected with what is in geneial excellent 
or beautiful, tbe inconsistent pioperties existing 
either in the objects themselves, oi in the apprehension 
of the pel son to whom they i elate, belonging alwa) s 
to the same order or class of being , implying sentiment 
or design, and exciting no acute or vehement emotion 
of the heart 

To prove the several parts of this definition The 
appearance of excellence or beauty, connected with a 
general condition compaiatively sordid or deformed,^’ 
IS Iidiculous foi instance, pompous pietensions of 
wisdom joined with ignoiance oi lolly^ m the Socrates 
oi Aristophanes , and tbe applause of military glory 
with cow ai dice and stupidity m the Thaso oi Terence 

^ The appearance of deformity, or tuipitudej m con- 
junction with what IS in geneial excellent or vener- 
able,^^ IS also ridiculous for instance, the personal 
weaknesses of a magistiate appealing in the solemn 
and public functions of bis station 

“ The incongruous piopeities may either ex st m 
the objects themselves, or m^appiehension of the pei» 
son to whom they relate ’’ m the last-mentioned in- 
stance, they both exist m the objects , m the instances 
fiom Aiistophanes and Teience, one of them is ob- 
jective and real, the other only founded in the appre- 
hension of the ridiculous charactei 

The inconsistent properties must belong to the 
same order or class of being” A coxcomb m fine 
clothes, bedaubed by accident m foul weathei, js a 
ridiculous object , because his general apprehension of 
excellence and esteem is referied to the splendour and 
expenr^ of his dress A man of sense and merit, m 
the same circumstances, is not counted iidiculous 
because the geneial ground of excellence and esteem 
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m him IS, both mfact and m his own appiehenbion, ot 
a vci j diffeient species 

E’iery ridiculous object implies sentiment oi 
design A column pi iced by an afcliitect wi Aout a 
capital or base, is laughed at the same column in a 
iiiin causes a reiy diiffient sensation 

And lastly, “ the occimcnce must excite no acute 
or vehement emotion of the heart,” such as terioi, 
pity , 01 indignation , fox in that case, as n as obser\ ed 
aboie, the mind is not at leisuie to contemplate the 
iidiculous 

Whether an-v nppearance not iidiculous be iniohed 
in this description, and '?vbetbei it compiehcnd e'lei} 
species and form of the ridiculous, must be determined 
by lepeated applications of it to particulai instances 

Page 54, coi 262 “ Since it is beyond all contra 
dictum evident that we have a natural scuse or feeling 
of the ridiculous, and since so good a reason may be 
assigned to justify the Supieme Being for bestowing 
it, one cannot, without astonishment, reflect on the 
conduct of those men who imagine it is foi the service 
of true religion to \ ility and blacken it without distinc- 
tion, and endeavour to persuade us that it is never 
applied but in a bad cause Picliculc is not concerned 
with meie speculative truth or falsehood It is not in 
abstiact propositions or theoiems, but in ictions and 
passions, good and ev il, beauty and deformity, tbat w e 
find materials fox it, and all these teims aie relative, 
implying approbation oi blame To ask then whethei 
ridicule be a test of truth, is, in other woids, to ask 
whether that which is ridiculous can be moially true 
can be just and becoming, or whether that which is 
just and becoming, can be ridiculous A question that 
does not deseive a sex ions answer Tor it is most 
evident, that, as in a metaphysical proposition ofteied 
to the understanding for its assent, the faculty of 
reason examines the teims of the pioposition, and 
finding one idea, which was supposed equal to another, 
to be in fact unequal, of consequence i ejects the pro- 
position as a falsehood , so, in objects offeied to the 
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mmcl foi its esteem or applause, the faculty of iidiculo, 
finding an mcongiuitj m the claim, urges the mind to 
reject it ’with Liughtei and contempt . When, theio 
foie, ire oliseive such a cl urn ohauded aipnn mankind, 
and the inconsistent circumstances carefully conco ik d 
fiom the eye of the public, it is om business, if the 
mattei be of impoitance to society, to diag out those 
latent circumstances, and, by setting them in full \ levv, 
to con'v mce the oild how iidiculous the cl urn is , and 
thus a double advantage is gamed , fur we both detect 
the moral falsehood soonei than in the way of specu- 
lative enc^mry, and impiess the minds of men with a 
stronger sense of the -vanity and eiroi of its authors 
And this and no moie is meant by the application ol 
1 idicule 

But it IS said, the practice is dangerous, and m ly be 
inconsistent with the regaid we owe to objects of loal 
dignity and excellence I answei, the practice, faiily 
managed, caniie’^ei be dxngeioiis, men may be chs- 
honest in obti tiding ciicumstanccs foreign to the object, 
and we may be inadieitcnt m allowing those cuenin 
stances to impose upon us but the sense of iidicule 
ahvays judges right The Socrates of Aristophanes is 
as truly ridiculous a charactei as evei was draw n — 
tiue 5 but it is not the charactei of Socrates, the divine 
moralist and fathei of incient w isdom What then 
did the ridicule of the poet hmdei the philosopher tiom 
detecting and* disclaiming those foreign cucumstances 
which he had falsel;) introduced into his chaiacUr, 
and thus lendered the saliiist doublv lidlculoll^ in his 
turn ^ No , but it neveitheless had xn ill inlluenxc on 
the minds of the people And so has the leasonmg of 
bpmo/a made man} atheists he has founded it indeed 
on suppositions utterly fxlse , but allo>v him these, and 
his conclusions aie una\oidabl} tiue And it we must 
leject the use of ridicule, because, by the imposition 
of false cucumstances, things may be made to seem 
ridiculous, which aie not so iii themselves, why we 
ought not in the same mannei to reject the use of 
reason, because, by proceeding on false pi mcipies, con- 
clusions will appeal true which are impossible in 
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na-iincj let the \cheiMent and obstmate declaimers 
against iidiciile determine 
Page 54, \ei 286 ^^ This similitude is the founda- 
tion qI almost all the ornaments ot poetic diction 
Page 5b, -vCi 329 bbe the elegant poem leuttd 
1)3 Gaidmal Pcnihu in the character ot Lucretius; 
Sn ada Prolus % i , Acudem ii c v 

Page56, %ei 050 The act of lemembering seems 
almost ^\hl)U 3 to depend on the association of ideas 
Page 58, ler 412 This relates to the ditfcrent 
sorts oi coiporeal mediums, h^ which the ideas ot the 
artists aie lerideied pilpable to the senses , as by 
sounds, in music , b} lines and shadows, m painting , 
b> diction, m poeti} , bec 

Page 62, ler 54b See the note to lei 22 of 
this book 
Page62, -ver 558 

Oh * how I long m\ cai eless limbs to lay 
Under the plantane shade and all the day 
TV ith imorous airs my fancy entertain, ike 
’Walluk, Batik of die Summer- Islands ^ Canto I 
And again, 

Vv iiile m the park I sing, the hst’nmg deer 
Attend mj passion, and foiget to fear, Ac 

At Fenshurst 

Page 6o, ler 59S That this account maj not 
appear rathei puctK'^lH extia\agant than just m philo 
supln, it ma^ be piopei to piuduce the sentiment ot 
one of the greatest, wisest, and best of men on this 
article , one so little to be suspected of partiality in the 
case, that he leekons it imong those favours for which 
he was especially thankful to the gods, that they had 
in t sufteicd him to make any gieat proficiency in the 
arts of ekquente and poeti\, lest b^ that means he 
should hd-ve been dneited from pui suits of moie im 
portance to his high station Spe iking of the beauty 
of univeisdl nature, he observes, that theie is a 
pleasing and gi aceful aspect m eveiy object we per- 
ceive,” when once we considei its connection with 
that geneial order He instances m many things 

G 
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\\liicli at fiist sight would be thought rather deformi 
ties 5 and then adds, “ that a man. who enj03^s a sensi 
bility of temper with a just comprehension of the 
unnersal order — will discern many amiable things, 
net credible to every mind, but to those alone who 
hiTi e entered into an honourable familiarity with nature 
and her works 

Antanin iii 2 
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FIEASURES OF THE IiHAGIHATIOX 

A POEM 

GEIsEr\L A.rGTJME^T 

pleasures of the imagination procetil 
K either from natural objects, as liom a 
flourishing grove, a clear and murmuring 
fountain, a calm sea by moonlight j or from 
^ orks of art, such as a iioble edifice, a musical tune, a 
statue, a pictuie, a poem In ti eating of these plea- 
sures, we must begin with the former class, thej' 
being original to the other , and nothing more being 
necessarj' , in order to e\.plain them, than a view of our 
natinal inclination tow aid greitness and beaut j, and 
of those appearances, in the woild around us, to which 
that inclination is adapted This is the subject of the 
first book of the follow mg poem 

But the pleasures which we receive from the elegant 
arts from music, sculpture, painting, and poetrj, art 
much more various and complicated In them (besides 
greatness and beaut;^, or forms proper to the imagin'! 
tion) we find interwoven frequent representations of 
truth, of virtue and vice, of circumstances proper t<i 
moie us with laughter, or to excite in us pity, fear, 
and the other passions These moral and intellectual 
objects are described m the second book ^ to which the 
third properly belongs as an episode, though too l^rge 
to have been included m it 

With the aboie mentioned causes of pleasure, which 
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11 e unn ei sal m course of human life, and appertain 

to om higher faculties, many others do geneially con- 
cur, more limited in their operation, or of an inferior 
01 igin^, such are the novelty of objects, the association 
of ideas, affections of the bodily senses, influences of 
education, national habits, and the like To illustrate 
these, and from the whole to determine the character 
of a pel feet taste, is the argument of the fourth book 
Hitherto the pleasures of the imagination belong to 
the human species m geneial But there are qertain 
paiticulai men whose imagination is endowed with 
powders, and susceptible of pleasures, which the gene 
lalit’v of mankind never paiticipate These are the 
men of genius, destined by natuie to e^vcel in one or 
othei of the aits already mentioned It is proposed 
theietoie, m the last place, to delineate that genius 
which m some degree appears common to them all, 
jet with a moie peculiar consideration of poetrj 
inasmuch as poetiy is the most extensive of those arts, 
the most philosophical, and the most useful 


BOOK I 1757 

ARGUMLIST 

The subject proposed Dedication The ideas of the 
bupieme Being, the exemplars of all things The 
vaiiety of constitution in the minds of men, with its 
final cause The general character of a fine imagma 
tion Ail the immediate pleasures of the human ima- 
gination proceed either from Gieatness or Beauty m 
external objects The pleasure from Gieatness , with 
Its final cause The natural connection of Beauty with 
truth^ and good The different orders of Beauty in 

Tiuth IS here taken, not in a logical, but m a 
mixed and popular sense, oi for what has been called 
the tiuth of things , denoting as well then natural and 
legular condition, as a pioper estimate or judgment 
concerning them 
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different objects The infinite and all corapiehendmg 
form of Beauty, ir^hich belongs to the Dnine oVJmd 
The paitial and artificial foims of I 3 eaut \5 \ihich 
belong to inferior mtellectuil beings The oi gin and 
general c ondiict of beauty m man The suloi dination 
of local beauties to the beauty of the Univeise Con 
elusion 



ITH what enchantment [Il^'atme’s 
goodly scene 

Attracts the sense of mortals , how 
the mmd, 


For Its own eye, doth objects noblei still 
Prepare , how men, by various lessons, learn 
To judge of Beauty’s praise , what raptures fill 
The breast with fancy’s natne arts endowed, 


And what true cultuie guides it to renown , 

My verse unfolds Ye gods, or godlike poweis, 
Ye guaidians of the sacied task, attend, 
Piopitious Hand m hand, mound your bard lo 
Move in majestic measures, leading on 
His doubtful step through many a solemn path, 
Conscious of secrets w hich, to human sight. 

Ye only can reveal Be great in him 
And let your favom make him w ise to speak 


Of all your wondrous empue, -with a voue 
So tempered to his theme, that those, who heai , 
May yield perpetual homage to yourselves 
Thou chief, O daughtei of eternal Lo\ e ^ 
Whate’er thy name, or Muse, oi Grace, adoierl 
By Grecian piophets to the sons ot Heaven 21 
Known, while widi deep amazement thou dost 
The pel feet coun^^els lead, the ideas old, [therer 
Of thine omniscient Father, known on eaith 


By the still lion 01 and the blissful tear ^ 
"With which thou seizcst on the soul of man , 


Thou chief, Poetic Spint^ fiom the banks 
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Of Avon, whence thy holy fingers cull 
Eiesh floweib and dews, to sprinkle on the turf 
Where Shakespeare lies, be present And with 
*tliee ^0 

Let Fiction come , on her aeiial wings 
Wafting ten thousand colours, which, in spoit, 

By the light glances of her magic eye, 

She blends and shifts at will thro’ countless forms, — 
Hei wild creation Goddess of the lyre * 

Whose awful tones contiol the moving spheio, 
Wilt thou, eternal Haimony, descend, 

And jom this happy tram ^ for with thee comes 
The guide, the guai dian of their mystic rites, 
Wise Ordei and, where Order deigns to come, 
Hei sister. Liberty, will not be far 4i- 

Be pi esent all ye Genii, who conduct, 

Of youthful baidft, the lonely -wander mg step, 
New to youi springs and shades , who touch their 
ear 

* With finer sounds, and heighten to then eye- 
r!ie pomp of natuie, and befoie them place 
The faiiest, loftiest countenance of things 
Nor thou, my Dyson, to the lay refuse 
Thy w onted pai tial audience What, though first 
In yeai s unse isoiied, haply ere the sports 50 
Of childhood yet were o’ei, the adventurous hy, 
With many splendid prospects, many chaims, 
Alluied my heait, nor conscious whence they 
spi ung, 

Noi heedful of then end^ yet serious Tiuth 
Hei empiie o’er the calm, sequestered theme 
Asserted soon , while Falsehood’s evil hi ood, 

Yice and deceitful Pleasure, she at once 
Excluded, and my fancy’s careless toil 
Di ew to the better cause Maturer aid 
Thy friendship added, in the paths of life. 


60 
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The busy paths, my unaccustomed feet 
Pieservmg nor to Tiutlfb recess divme, 

Thiongh this wide aigument’i^ unbeaten space, 
Withholding surer guidance , while, by turns, 

We traced the sages old, or while the queen 
Of sciences (whom manners and the mind 
Acknowledge) to my tiue companion’s ■voice 
hTot unattentue, o’ei the wintiy limp 
Inclined her sceptic, fa’v ouimg JSTow the Fates 
Have other tasks imposed — to thee, my inend. 
The ministry of fieedom and the faith 71 

Ot popular deciees, in early youth, 

IsTot vainly they committed me they sent 
To wait on pain , and silent ai ts to urge, 
Inglorious not ignoble , if my cares, 

To such as languish on a grievous bed, 

E ise and the sw eet forgetfulness of ill 
Conciliate nor delightiess , if the Muse, 

Her shades to visit and to taste her springs, 

It some distinguished horn s the bounteous Muse 
Iiiipait, and giant (what she, and she alone hi 
Can grant to mortals) that my hand those wieaths 
Ot fime and honest favour, which the blessed 
Wear in Elysium, and w hich nevei felt 
The bieath of envy or mdignant tongues, 

That these my hand, for thee and for myself 
May gather JHean while, Oh, my faithtul fiiend, 
Oh early chosen, ever found the same, 

And trusted and beloved , once moie the ^eise 
Long destined, always obvious to thine eai, qo 
A ttend, indulgent so m latest years, 

When time th) he \d with honours shall have 
Saci cd to even vii tue, may thy mind, [clothed, 
Amid the calm 1 e\ lew of seasons past, 

Fair offices of fiienchhip, or kind jieace, 

Or public real, may then thy mmd, w ell-pleased, 
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Eecall these happy studies of our prune 
Fxoni Heaven my strains begin fiom nea\en 
descends 

The flame of genius to the chosen hi east, 

And beauty with poetic wonder joined, iru 

And inspiration Ere the rising sun 
Shone o’er the deep, or ’mid the vault of night 
The moon hei silver lamp suspended ere 
The vales with springs wei e watered, oi with gi oves 
Of oak 01 pine the ancient hills were crowned , 
Then the G-i eat Spn it, whom his woi ks adore, 
Withm his own deep essence viewed the forms, 
The foims eternal of created things 
The radiant sun , the moon’s nocturnal lamp , joq 
The mountains and the sti earns , the ample stores 
Of earth, of heaven, ot natme Eiom the flist, 
On that full scene his love divine he fixed, 

His admii ation , till, in time complete, 

What he admired and loved, his vital powei 
Unfolded into being Hence the breath 
Of life informing each organic frame 
Hence the green earth, and wild-resoundmg waves 
Hence light and shade, alternate , w armth and cold , 
And bright autumnal skies, and vernal showers, 
And all the fan vaiiety of thingb ico 

But not alike to every moi tal eye 
Is this gi eat scene unveiled For, while the claims 
Of social life to diflerent labouis uige 
The active powers of man, with wisest care 
Hath Hatuie on the multitude ot minds 
Impressed a various bias , and to each 
Decreed its province in the common toil 
To some she taught the fabric of the sphere, 

The changeful moon, the circuit of the stars, 

The golden zones of heaven to some she gave 
To seaich the story of eternal thought , isi 
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Of space* and time, of fate's nnbioken cbam, 

And will’s quick movement otkeis by the hand 
8he led o’er vales and mountains, do exploie 
What healing vntue dwells m eveiy vein ' 

Of heibs 01 tiees But some to nobler hopes 
Weie debtined some within a finer mould 
She wi ought, and tempeied with a purei flime 
To these the Sii e Omnipotent unfolds, 

Tn fuller n nects and with fairer lights, i4o 

Thib pictme of the woild Thiough eveiy part 
They tiace the lofty sketches of his hand 
In eaith, or air, the me idol’s flowery store, 

The moon’s mild radiance, o’er the viigin’b mien, 
Dressed in attractive smiles, they see portrayed 
(As far as moi tal eyes the poi ti ait scan) 

Those lineaments of beauty which delight 
The Mmd Supieme They also feel their foice , 
Enainouied, they partake the eternal joy 
Foi, as old Memnon’s image, long lenowned i5u 
Through fabling Egypt, at the genial touch 
Of morning, fiom ita inmost fi ame sent foith 
Spontaneous imibic so doth Nature’s hand, 

To cei tain attributes which matter claims, 

Adapt the finer oigms of the mind 
So the glad impuhe of those kindred powers 
(Of foim, of coloui’s cheerful pomp, of sound 
Melodious, or of motion aptly sped) 

Detains the enlivened sense , till soon the soul 
Teels the deep concord, and assents thiough ail 
Her functions Then the chaim by fate piepaied 
Dxffuseth its enchantment Fancy dreams, 

Eapt into high discourse with pi ophets old, 

And wandering thiough Eljbium, Fancy dreams 
Of sacred fountains, ot o’ ei shadowing gro% 

Whose walks with godlike haimony lesound 
Fountains, which Ilomei visits , happy groves, 
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Wlieie Milton dwells the intellectual power, 

On the mind's tin one, suspends Ins graver cares, 
And smiles the passions, to di\me repose, 17 <> 
PersuaQed yield and love and joy alone 
Aie waking lo\e and joy, such as await 
An angel’s meditation Oh ^ attend. 

Whoe’er thou art whom these delights can touch , 
Whom jN^ature’s aspect, ISTature’s simple garb 
Can thus command , Oh * listen to my song , 

And I will guide thee to hei bli-ssful walks, 

And teach thy solitude her voice to heai, 

And point her gracious featuies to thj view 
Know then, whate’ei of the woi Id’s ancient stoi e, 
"^’^Hiate’er of mimic Art’s reflected scenes, isi 
With love and admiration thus inspire 
Attentive Fancy, hei delighted sons 
In two illusti lous 01 del s compi ehend, 

Self-taught from him whose rustic toil the lark 
Cheeiswaiblmgjto the bard whose daring thoughts 
Eange the full orb of being, still the foim 
Which fancy worships, or sublime or fair 
Her votaries proclaim I see them dawn 
I see the radiant visions wheie they rise, i<.o 
More lovely than when Lucifer displays 
His glittering forehead through the gates of morn, 
To lead the ti am of Phoebus and the Spring 
Say, why was man so eminently laised 
Amid the va&t creation ^ why impowered 
Through life and death to dart his watchful eye, 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame ^ 

But that the Omnipotent might send him forth, 

In sight of angels and immortal minds, 

As on an ample theatie, to join 200 

In cfimtest with his equals, who shall best 
The task achieve, the course of noble toils, 

By wisdom and by mercy preordained 
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Might send Iiim forth the sovereign good to leai n , 
To chase each meanex purpose fiom his bieast , 
And through the mists of passion and of sense, 
And thro’ the pelting stoims of chance add pam, 
To hold straight on with constant heart, and eye 
Still fixed upon his everia-sting palm, [bui ns 

The appi o\ mg smile of Hea\ en Else hei efore 
In mortal bosoms this unquenched hojie, 211 
That seeks fioin da;y to day subhmei ends, 

Happy, though 1 estless ^ Why depai ts the soul 
Wide fiom the tiack and journey of her times, 

To grasp the good she knov s not ^ In the field 
Of things which may be, m the spacious field 
Of science, potent ai ts, or dreadful arms, 

To laise up scenes in which her own desiies 
Contented maj repose , when things, which are, 
Pall on her temper, lilie a twice-told tale 2 ’o 

Her temper, still demanding to be fiee, 

Spuming the rude contiol of wilful might, 

Pioud of her dangers bia\ed, hei griefs endured, 
Hex strength sevei eh pro\ ed ^ To these high aims, 
Which reason and affection pi onipt m man, 

Hot adveise noi unapt hath nature framed 
His bold imagination For, amid 
The various foims which this full world piesents, 
Like rivals to his choice, what human breast 
E’er doubts, befoie the transient and minute, cso 
To prize the \ ast, the stable, the sublime ^ 

Who, that from heights aeiial sends his eye 
Aiound a wild horizon, and suiveys 
Indus or Ganges rolling his broad wave 
Through mountains, plains, thio’ spacious cities old, 
And legions daik with woods, will turn away 
To maik the path of some penurious rill ^ 
Which mui mnreth at his feet ^ Whei e does the 
Consent hei soaimg fanc} to lestrain, [soul 
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Which bears her up, as on an eagle’s wings, 240 
Destined for highebt heaven ^ or which of fate’s 
Ti emendous barriers shall confine her flight 
To any humbler quairy ^ The iich eaith 
Cannot detain her , nor the ambient an , 

With all Its changes Tor a while with joy 
She hovers o’er the sun, and views the small 
Attendant orbs, beneath his sacred beam, 
Emeigmg fiomthe deep, like clustered isles 
Whose rocky shores to the glad sailor’s eye 
Eeflect the gleams of mornmg foi a while 250 
With piide she sees his fiim, paternal sway 
Bend the reluctant planets to move each 
Bound its perpetual year But soon she quits 
That prospect meditating loftier views, 

She darts adventurous up the long caieer 
Of comet'? , through the constellations holds 
Hei course, and now looks back on all the stars, 
Whose blended flames as with a milky stream 
Part the blue region Empyrean tiacts, 

Where happy souls beyond this concave heaven 
Abide, she then explores, whence pnrei light 261 
Tor countless ages travels through the abyss, 

Kor hath m sight of mortals yet at lived 
Upon the wide creation’s utmost shore 
At length she stands, and the dread space beyond 
Contemplates, half-recoilmg nathlesb down 
The gloomy void, astonished, yet unquelled, 

She plungeth , down the unfathomable gulf 
Where Grod alone hath being There her hopes 
Best at the fated goal Tor, fiom the birth 270 
Of human kmd, the Sovereign Maker said, 

That not m humble, nor m brief delight, 

Not ii^the fleeting echoes of renown, 

Powei’b pm pie lobes, nor Pleasure’s flowery lap, 
The soul should find contentment , but, from these 
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Turning disdainful to an equal good, 

Thiough Natuie’s opening walks enlarge her aim, 
Till every bound at length should disappear, 

And inhnite perfection fill the scene - 
But )o, wheie Beauty, diessed in gentlei pomp, 
With comely steps advancing, claims the ^erse 
Ilei ohai ms inspn e O Beauty ^ som ce of pi aise, 

Of honoui, even to mute and lifele&s things, 

0 thou that kindlest in each hum in heait 
Love, and the vihh of poets, when then tongue 
Would teach to other bosoms what so chaims 
Their own, 0 child of ISTatuie and the soul ^ 

In happiest houi bi ought forth , the doubtful garb 
Of woi ds, of eai tbly language, all too mean, 

Too lowly I account, in which to clothe 290 
Thy foim divine for thee the mind alone 
Beholds , nor half thy brightness can reveal 
Thiough those dim organs, whose coiporeal touch 
O’eishadoweth thy puie essence Yet, my hluse, 
If Fortune call thee to the task, wait thou 
Thy favourable seasons then, wbiie fear 
And doubt are absent, thio’ wide natuie’s bounds 
Expatiate with ghd step, and choose at will 
Whate’ei bright spoils the florid eaith contains, 
Whate’er the wateis, or the liquid air, 300 

To manifest unblemished Beauty’s praise, 

And o’ei the bie ists of mortals to extend 
Her giacious empiie Wilt thou to the isles 
Atlantic to the 1 ich Hesperian clime, 

Ely m the tram of Autumn, and look on, 

And leain fiom him , while, as he loves aiound, 
Where’er his fingeis touch the fiiutful giove, 

The blanches bloom with gold, wheie’er his foot 
Impiints the soil, the npening clusters swel]^ 
Turning aside their foliage, and come forth ^lo 
In purple lights, till evei} hillock glows 
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As with the blushes of an ca enmg sky ^ 

Or wilt thou that Thessalian landscape ti ace, 
Where slow Peneus his clear glassy tide 
Diawb Smooth along, between the winding ehfe 
Of Ossa, and the pathless woods un shorn . 

That wave o’er huge Olympus ^ Down the stream, 
Look how the mountains with then double range 
Embiace the vale of Tempe from each side 
Ascending steep to heaven, a locky mound 320 
Covered with ivy and the laurel boughs 
That crowned young Phoebus foi the Python slam 
Fan Tempe ^ on whose piimiose banks the morn 
Awoke most fragi ant, and the noon reposed 
In pomp of lights and shadows most sublime 
Whose lawns, whose glades, ere human footsteps yet 
Had tiaced an entiance, weie the hallowed haunt 
Of sylvan powers immortal where they sate 
Oft in the golden age, the PT^mphs and Fauns, 
Beneath some harboui bianchmg o’ei the flood, 330 
And, leaning round, hung on the mstiuctrve bps 
Of hoary Pan, or o’er some open d ile 
Danced m light measures to his be\ enfold pipe, 
While Zephyr’s wanton hand along their path 
Flung showeis of painted blossoms, fertile dews, 
And one perpetual spring But if our task 
More lofty rites demand, with all good 'vows 
Then let us hasten to the rural haunt 
Where young Melissa dwells Nor thou refuse 
The voice winch calls thee fiom thy loved reti eat, 
But hither, gentle maid, thy footsteps tuin 311 
Heie, to thy own unquestionable theme, 

0 fair, O graceful, bend thy polished brow, 
Assenting , and the ghdness of thy eyes 
Imp^t to me, like moi ning’s wished light 
Seen through the vernal air By yonder stream, 
Whei e beech and elm along the boi dering mead 
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Send foitli wild melody fiom eveiy bough, 

Tug ether let us wandei , ■wherL tire hilh, 

Covered with fleeces to the lowing \ ile Joo 

Reply , where tidings ol content and peace 
Each echo "bungs Lo how the wcbtern sun 
O’er fields and floods, o’ei ever;y living soul, 
Diffiiseth ghd repose ^ There, while I speak 
Ot Beauty’s honouis, thou, Mclibsa, thou 
Shalt heal ken not unconscious, while I tell 
How hi ist tiom Heaven she came how after all 
The works of lit e, the elemental scenes, 

The houi s, the seasons, she hgd oft explored, 

At length hei favourite minsion and her thione 
She fixed in woman’s form what pleasing ties soi 
To viitue bind her , what eifectual aid 
They lend each other’s power, and how divine 
Then union, should some unambitious maid, 

To all the eneji'intment of the Idaiian queen. 

Add sanctity and wisdom While my tongue 
Prolongs the tale, Meli&sa, thou ma^’st feign 
To wonclei whence my laptme is inspired, 

But soon the smile which dawns upon thy hp 
Shill tell it, md the tender ei bloom o’er all >70 
That soft cheek springing to the marble neck, 
Whieli bends aside in vam, re\ ealmg more 
What it would thus keep silent, and in vam 
The aense of praise dissembling Then ni) song 
Gieat Natuie’s winning arts, which thus inform 
With joy and love the rugged bieast ot man, 
Should sound m numbers worthy such a theme 
While all whose soula have ever felt the force 
Of those enchanting passions, to my ijie 
Should throng attentive, and receive once more 
Their influence, unobscured by any cloud 38 i 
Of vulgai caie, and puiei than the hand ^ 
Of P’01 tune can bestow nor, to confiinr 
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Their sway, should awful Contemplation scorn 
To join his dictates to the genuine strain 
Of Pleasme’s tongue , nor yet should Pleasure’s 
Be miAch aveise Ye chiefly, gentle band [ear 
Of youths and vngins, who through many a wish, 
And many a fond pui suit, as in some scene 
Of magic bright and fleeting, are allured syo 
By wai ions Beauty , if the pleasing toil 
Can yield a moment’s respite, hither turn 
Your favourable ear, and tiust my words 
I do not mean, on blessed Religion’s seat 
Presenting Superstition’s gloomy foim, 

To dash your soothing hopes I do not mean 
To bid the jealous thunderer file the heav'Ctis, 

Oi shapes infernal rend the gioanmg earth. 

And scare you fi om your joys My cheerful song 
With happier omens calls you to the field, 400 
Pleased with youi generous ardour in the chase, 
And warm like you Then tell me (for ye know) 
Doth Beauty evei deign to dwell where use 
And aptitude aie strangers ^ is her praise 
Confessed m aught whose most peculiar ends 
Axe lame and fruitless ^ or did Nature mean 
This pleasing call, the herald of a lie. 

To hide the shame of discord and disease, 

And win each fond admii er into snares, 

Foiled, bafiled? No — with better providence 410 
The general mother, conscious how mfiim 
Her offspring tread the paths of good and ill, 
Thus, to the choice of credulous desire, 

Doth objects the completest of their tube 
Distinguish and commend Yon flowery hank 
Clothed in the soft magnificence of Spring, 

Will not the flocks approve it ^ will they ask 
reedy fen for pastni e ^ That clear nil 
Which trickleth mnimunng fiom the mossy rock, 
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Yields it less wliolesome beverage to the worn 420 
And thir&ty traveliei, than the standing pool 
W ith mtiddy weeds o’ei grown ^ Yon 1 ag » ed vine, 
Whose lean and sullen clusters mourn the rage 
Oi Em us, will the wine-pi ess or the bowl 
Keport ol hei, as of the swelling giape 
Which ghtteis thiough the tendiiis, like a gem 
'^^''hen fust it meets the sun^ Or what aie all 
The various charms to life and sense adjoined ^ 
Aie they not pledges of a state entne, 

Where nathe oidei leigns, with every pait 439 
In health, and e^ciy function well peifoimed ^ 
Thus th«i at first %vas Beaut}- sent fiom Heaven, 
The lovely mmisticss of Tiuth and Good 
In this dark woikl foi Tiuth and Good aie one, 
And Beauty dwells in them, and they in her, 
With like paiticipation Wherefoie then, 

0 sons of earth, w oiild 5 e dissolve the tie ^ 

Oh ^ wherefoie, with a rash and greedy aim, 

Seek } e to 1 o\ e tin ough every flattering scene 
Which Beauty seems to deck, nor once inquire 
Whcie lb the suffiage of eternal Truth, 441 

Or whei e the seal of undeceitful good, 

To save yom seaich fiom folly ^ Wanting these 
Lo ^ Beauty withers in your void embiace , 

And with the glittering of an idiot’s toy 
Bid fancy mock your vows Hor ;^et let hope, 
That kindliest inmate of the youthful bieast, 

Be hence appalled , be turned to cowaid sloth, 
Sitting in Silence, with dejected ejes 
Incurions, and with folded hands fai less 450 
Let scorn of wild fantastic foll^^’s dreams, 

Or hatied of the bigot’s savage piide, 

Persuade you e’ci that Beauty, 01 the love 
Which waits on Beauty, may not hi 00k to hear 
The sacred lore of undeceitful good 

H 
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And Tiutli eternal Fiona tlie vulgar crowd, 
Though Superstition, tjranness abhorred, 

The leverence due to this majestic pan 
With threats and execration still demands, 
Though the tame wretch, who asks of her the way 
To their celestial dwelling, she constrains 4a i 

To quench, or set at nought, the lamp of God 
Within his frame , thiough many a cheerless wild, 
Though forth she leads him, credulous, and dark, 
And awed with dubious notion , though at length 
Haply she plunge him into cloistered cells, 

And mansions unrelenting as the grave, 

But void of quiet , there to watch the Incurs 
Of midnight , there, amid the screaming owFs 
Due song, with spectres or with guilty shades, 470 
To talk of pangs and everlasting woe , 

Yet be not ye dismayed A gentlei star 
Presides o’er your adventure From the bower 
Where Wisdom sat with her Athenian sons, 
Could but my happy hand entwine a wi eath 
Of Plato’s ohve with the Mantuan bay. 

Then, (for what need of cruel fear to you, 

To you whom godlike love can well command 
Then should my powerful voice at once dispel 
Those monkish horrors , should, m words divine, 
Eelate how favoured minds like you inspired, 48i 
And taught their inspiration to conduct 
By lulmg Heaven’s decree, through \ arious walks 
And prospects various, but delightful all. 

Move onward , while now myrtle groves appear, 
ITow arms and radiant trophies, now the rods 
Of empire, h ith the curule throne, or now 
The domes of contemplation and the Muse 
Le^-%y that hope sublime, whose cloudless eye, 
Through the fair toils and ornaments of earth, 490 
Discerns the nobler life reserved for heaven , 
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Fa?oiiied alike, they worskip xound the shrine 
Wheie Truth, conspicuous with her sister-twms, 
The undivided partners of hei sway, 

With Good and Beauty leigns Oh * let hot u&, 
By Pleasure’s Ij^mg blandi&hments detained, 

Or crouching to the fiowns of bigot rage, 

Oh ^ let not ns one moment pause to join 
That chosen band And it the giacious Power 
Who hist awakened my untutoied song, ju 
Will to my invocation giant anew 
The tunetui spiiit, then, through all om paths, 
Ke’er shall the sound of this devoted lyre 
Be wanting , whether on the rosy mead 
When Summei smiles, to warn the melting heaat 
Of Luxury’s allurement, whether, firm 
Against the toiient and the stubborn hill. 

To urge fiee Yiitue’s steps, and to hei side 
Summon that strong di\ imty of soul 
Which conquers Chance and Pate oi on the 
height, a 10 

The goal assigned her, haply to proclaim 
Hei triumph , on hei brow to place the crown 
Of uncoirupted piaise , through future worlds 
To follow her inteimmated way, 

And bless Heaven’s image in the heart of man 
Such IS the woith of Beauty , such her powei, 
So blameless, so rev ered It now remains, 

In just giad ition thiough the various ranks 
Of being, to contemplate how her gifts 
Bise in due measure, watchful to attend 5.0 
The steps of rising iJiature Last and least, 

In colours mingling with a random bLze, 

Both Beauty dwell Then highei m the foims 
Of simplest, easiest measuie, m the hounds- 
Of circle, cube, oi spheie The third ascent 
To symmetry adds colour thus the pearl 
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Slimes m tlie concave of its purple bed, 

And p Tinted shells along some winding shore 
Catch with mdented folds the glancing sun. 

Next, we rise, appeal the blooming tribes [hei 
Which clothe the fragrant earth , which diaw from 
Their own nutrition , which are born and die , 
Yet, m their seed, immortal such the floweis 
With which young Maia paj^s the village-maids 
That hail her natal morn , and such the groves 
Which blithe Pomona rears on Vaga’s bank, 

To feed the bowl of Ariconian swains 
Who quaff beneath hei blanches Nobler still 
Beauty’s name where, to the full consent 
Of membeis and of features, to the pride 54o 
Of colour, and the vital change of growth, 

Life’s holy flame with pieicmg sense is given , 
While active motion speaks the tempered soul 
So moves the bnd of Juno so the steed 
With rival swiftness beats the dusty plain , 

And faithful dogs, with eager airs of joy, 

Salute their fellows What sublimei pomp 
Adorns the seat where Virtue dwells on earth, 
And Txuth’s eternal day-light shines around ^ 
What palm belongs to man’s imperial front, 5So 
And woman, poweiful with becoming smiles — 
Chief of ten estrial natui es, need we now 
Stine to inculcate ^ Thus hath Beauty there 
Her most conspicuous praise to matter lent, 
Where most conspicuous thiough that shadowy veil 
Bi eaks forth the bright expression of a mmd 
By steps directing our emaptured search 
To Him — #ie first of mmds, the chief, the sole, 
Fiom whom, thro’ this wide, complicated woiirl, 
Bijioail her vaiious lineaments begin , 560 

whom alone, consenting and entii e, 

At once then mutual influence all display 
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He, God most high, (bear witness, Eaith and 
Heaven) 

The living fountains in himself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime ^Ylth Him endironed, 
Eie days or years tiod then ethereal viay, 

In his supreme intelligence enthroned, 

The queen of lo\ e holds hei unclouded state — 
Urania Thee, 0 Father ^ this extent 
Of matter, thee, the sluggish eaith and ti act *>70 
Of seas, the heavens and heavenlj splendours feel, 
Peivadmg, quickening, moving From the depth 
Of thy gieit essence, foith didst thou conduct 
Eternal Form , and theie, wheie Chaos reigned, 
Gavest her dominion to erect hei seat, 

And sanctify the mansion All her works, 
"Well-pleased, thou didst behold — the gloomy files 
Of stoim. 01 earthquake, and the purest light 
Of summer, soft Campania's new-born lose, 

And the slow weed which pines on Eussian hills, 
Comely alike to thy full vision stand 
To thy surrounding vision, which unites 
All essences and powers of the great woild 
In one sole oidei, fair alike they stand, 

As featuies well consenting, and alike 
Required by Hatuie, ere she could attain 
Her just lesemblance to the perfect shape 
Of universal Beauty, which with thee 
Dwelt fiom the fiist Thou also, ancient Mind, 
Whom love and free beneficence await jcj 

In all thy doings , to inferior minds, 

Thv off&pimg, and to man, thy youngest son, 
Refusing no convenient gift noi good , 

Their eyes didst open m this earth, yon heaven, 
Those stall y woilds, the countenance divine- 
Of Beauty to behold But not to them 
Did'st thou her dv, ful magnitude reveal , 
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Such as before thine own unbounded sight 
She stands, (for never shall created soul 
Conceive that object) nor, to all their kinds, 6oc 
The sai5ie m shape or features, didst thou fiame 
Her image Measuring well their different spheres 
Of sense and action, thy paternal hand 
Hath for each lace prepared a different test 
Of Beauty, owned and leverenced as their guide 
Most apt, most faithful Thence infoimed, they 
scan 

The objects that surround them , and select, 
Since the great whole disclaims their scanty View, 
Each for himself selects peculiar parts ^ 

Of Nature , what the standaid fixed by He^v^n 
Within his breast approves acquiimg thus 6ii 
A pai tial Beauty, which becomes his lot , 

A Beauty which his eye may comprehend, 
liib hand may copy, leaving, O Supieinc’* 

O thou whom none hath uttered ’ leaving all 
To thee that infinite, consummate foim, 

Which thegreat powers, the gods around thy throne 
And nearest to thy counsels, know with thee 
For ever to have been , but who she is, fijg 

Or what her likeness, know not Man suiveys 
A nai rower scene, wheie, by the mixed effect 
Of things corporeal on his passive mmd. 

He judgeth what is fair Corporeal things 
The mmd of man impel with various poweis, 

And various features to his eye disclose 

The poweis which move his sense with instant joy, 

The features which attract his heart to love, 

He maiks, combines, reposits Other powers 
And features of the selfsame thing (unless 
Th^eauteous form, the creature of his mmd, fm 
B/quest their close alliance) he o’erlooks, 

Foi gotten , 01 , with self-beguilmg zeal, 
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Wbene^er liis passions mingle m tlie woik, 

Half alters, half disowns The ti ibes of men 
Thus from their different functions and the shapes 
Familiar to then eye, with art obtain, 

Unconscious of then pin pose, yet with art 
Obtain the Beauty fitting man to lo-ve 
Whose proud desires fioiii ISTatuie’s homely toil 
Oft turri away, tastidious asking still 640 

His mind’s high aid, to puiiiv the foim 
From niattei’s gross communion, to secme 
For ever, fiom the meddling hind of Change, 

Or rude Oeca)-, hei features , and to add 
Whatever 01 n iments may suit hei mien, 
Where’er he finds them scatteied thio’ the paths 
Of Natuie 01 of Foitune Then he seats 
The accomplished image deep within his breast, 
Beviews it, and accounts it good and fan 
Tlurs the one Beauty of the world entne, 050 
The umveisal Venu&, fii beyond 
The keenest effoit ot cieated eyes, 

And their mobt w ide hoi izon, dwells enthroned 
In ancient silence At her footstool stands 
An altar burning with eternal fire, 

Unsullied, unconsumed Heie every hour, 

Here eveiy moment, m then turns airive 
Her offspring , an innumerable band 
Of sisters, comely all, but diffeimg iar 
In age, in statuie, and expressive mien , 660 

More than biight Helen fiom her new-born babe 
To tins maternal shiine in turns they come, 

Each with her sacred lamp , that from the souice 
Of living flame, which heie immoital flows, 

Then poitions of its lustie they may diaw 
For days, or months, or years , for ages, some , 
As their grext paient’s disciplme requires 
Then to then sex ei d mansions ihev depart, 
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In stais, m planets, thiougli tlie unknown shores 
Of yon ethereal ocean Who can tell, 670 

Even on the surface of this rolling earth, 

How ro^jiny make abode ^ The fields, the groves, 
The winding rivers and the azui e mam, 

Are rendered solemn by their frequent feet, 

Their rites sublime There each her destined home 
Inf 01 ms with that puie radiance fiom the skies 
Brought down, and shines throughout hei little 
sphere, 

Exulting Straight as travellers by night 
Turn toward a distant fiame, so some fit eye, 
Among the various tenants of the scene, fisc 
Discerns the heaven-born phantom seated there, 
And owns her charms Hence the wide univei se. 
Through all the seasons of involving worlds, 
Bears witness with its people, gods and men, 

To Beauty’s blissful powei, and with the voice 
Of grateful admn ation still resounds 
That voice, to which is Beauty’s frame divine 
As lb the cunning of the master’s hand 
To the sweet accent of the well-tuned lyre 
Genius of ancient Greece ^ whose faithful steps 
Have led us to these awful solitudes 6 yi 

Of Natuie and of Science , nuise levered 
Of generous counsels and heroic deeds , 

Oh ^ let some portion of thy matchless pi aise 
Dwell in my breast, and teach me to adorn 
This unattempted theme Hoi be my thoiiirhts 
Bresumptuous counted, if amid the calm 
Winch Hesper sheds along the vernal hea\cii, 

If I, from vulgar Superstition’s walk, 

Impatient steal, and from the unseemly rites 700 
Of splendid Adulation, to attend 

hymns thy pi esence m the syh an shade, 

"By their malignant footsteps unpiofaned 
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Come* 0 renowned power ^ tliy glowing mien 
Siich, and so elevated all tiny form , 

As when the great barbaric lord, again 
And yet again diminished, hid his tace 
Among the heid of satiaps and of kings , 

And, at the lightning of thy lifted speai, 

Cl ouched like a slave Bring all thy martial spoils, 
Thy palms, thy laurels, thy timmphal songs, 711 
Tlry smiling hand of Aits, thy godlike sues 
Of civil wisdom, thy unconqueied youth, 

After some glorious day rejoicmg round 
Their new- erected trophy Guide my feet 
Through fair Lyceum’s walk, the olive shades 
Of Aeademus, and the sacred vale 
Haunted by steps divine, where once beneath 
That ever-living plantane’s ample boughs 
Eissus, by Socratic sounds detained, 72J 

On hifa neglected urn attentive iaj , 

While Boreas, lingering on the neighbouring steep 
With beauteous Orithyia, his love tale 
In silent awe suspended There let me 
With blameless hand, fiom thy unenvious fields, 
Ti ansplant some living blossoms, to adorn 
Aly native clime while, far beyond the meed 
Of Fancy’s toil aspiring, I unlock 
The springs of ancient wisdom while I add 
(What cannot be disjoined fiom Beauty’s praise) 
Thy name and natn e dress, thy works beloved 
And honouied while to my compatriot youth 
I point the great e’tample 01 thy sons, 

And tune to Attic themes the Bi itish lyre 
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AUGDMENT 

IiNTRODUCTiON to tliis more difficult part of tlie sub 
lect Of Truth and its thiee classes, mattei of fact, 
experimental or scientifical truth, (contradistinguished 
from opinion,) and universal truth , which last is either 
metaphysical or geometrical, either puiely mtellentual 
01 perfectly abstracted On the power of discerning 
truth depends that of acting with the view of an end , 
a circumstance essential to virtue Of Virtue, con- 
sidered m the divine mind as a peipetual and universal 
beneficence Of human virtue, considered as a system 
of particular sentiments and actions, suitable to the 
design of Providence and the condition of man, to 
whom it constitutes the chief good and the fi^rst beauty 
Of Vice and its origin Of Ridicule its general 
nature and final cause Of the Passions , paiticularly 
of those which relate to evil natural or moral and 
which are generally accounted painful, though not al- 
ways unattended with pleasure 

HUS far of Beauty, and the pleasing 
forms 

Which man’s untutored fancy, from 
the scenes 
Imperfect of this ever-changing world. 

Creates, and views, enamoured ISTow my song 
themes demand mysterious Truth, 

•And Virtue, sovereign good the spells, the trams, 
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The progeny of Error , the dread sway 
Of Passion , and whatevei hidden stores 
Prom her own lofty deeds and fi om herself 
The mmd acqniieb Severer argument a lo 
Not less atti active , nor deserving less 
A constant ear For what aie all the forms 
Educed by fancy fiom corporeal things, 

Greatness, or pomp, oi symmeti y of parts ^ 

Eot tending to the heart, soon feeble grows, 

As the blunt aiiow ’gainst the knotty tiunk, 

Their impulse on the sense while the palled e^ e 
Expects in vam its tiibute , asks in vain, 

Where axe the ornaments it once admired ^ 

Not so the moral species, nor the powers 20 
Of Passion and of Thought The ambitious mmd 
With objects boundless as her own desires 
Can there convei se by these unfading forms 
Touched and awakened still, with eager act 
She bends each nei \ e, and meditates, well pleased, 
Her gifts, her godlike foitune Such the scenes 
Now opening round us May the destined verse 
Maintain its equal tenor, though in tracts 
Obscuie and aiduous^ May the source of light, 
All-prebent, all-sufficient, guide our steps >0 
Thiough every maze ^ and whom in childish years 
Fi om the loud throng, the beaten paths of wealth, 
And powei, thou didst apart send forth to speak 
In tuneful words concerning highest things , 

Him still do thou, 0 Father, at those boms 
Of j)ensi\e fieedom, when the human soul 
Shuts out the rumour of the world, him still 
Touch thou with seciet lessons , call thou hack 
Each erimg thought , and let the yielding strains 
From hib full bosom, like a welcome nil 40 

Spontaneous from its healthy fountain, flow ^ 

But fiom what name, what favourable sign, 
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What heavenly auspice, rather shall T date 
My perilous e\.cursion, than from Tiuth, 

That nearest inmate of the human soul , 
Estranged from whom, the countenance divine 
Of man, disfigured and dishonoured, sinks 
Among mfenor things ^ Foi to the biutes 
Perception and the transient boons of sense 
Hath Fate imparted but to man alone, 50 

Of sublunary beings, was it given 
Each fleeting impulse on the sensual powers 
At leisure to review , with equal eye 
To scan the passion of the stricken nerve, 

Oi the vague object striking , to conduct 
From sense, the portal turbulent and loud, 

Into the mind’s wide palace one by one 
The frequent, pressing, fluctuating forms, 

And question and compaie them Thus he Ie?ins 
Then birth and fortunes , how allied they haunt 
The avenues of sense , what laws direct 61 

Their union , and what various discords use, 

Oi fixed or casual which when his cleai thought 
Eetains, and when his faithful words express, 
That living image of the external scene, 

As m a polished mnror held to view, 

Is Truth where’er it vanes from the shape 
And hue of its exemplar, m that part 
Pim Error lurks Moreovei, fiom without, 
When oft the same society of forms 7 c 

In the same order have approached his mmd, 

He deigns no more their steps with curious heed 
To trace , no more then featuies or their garb 
He now examines , but of them and then 
Condition, as with some divmei ’s tongue, 

Afiiims what Heaven m eveiy distant place, 
T^ugh every futuie season, will deciee 
^^nis too IS Tiuth wherever hxs prudent lips 
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Wait till experience diligent and slow 
Has authoiized then sentence, tins is Truth so 
A second, higher kind the paient this 
Of Science, or the lofty po-\\er heiself, 

Science heiself on whom the wants and caies 
Of social life depend , the substitute 
Of God’fa oiin wisdom m this toilsome woild 
The providence of man Yet oft m vam. 

To ^arn her aid, w ith fixed and anxious e) e 
He looks on Nature’s and on Foi tune’s couise 
Too much in \ am His duller visual ray 
The stillness and the peise^eiing acts 90 

Of Nature oft elude , and Foitune oft, 

With step fantastic, fiom her wonted v alk 
Turns into mazes dim , his sight is foiled, 

And the ciude sentence of his faltering tongue 
Is but opinion’s veidict, half believed 
And prone to change Here thou, who feel’st 
thme ear 

Congenial to my iyie’s piofoundei tone, 

Pause, and be watchful Hitheito the stores 
Which feed thy mind and exeicise hei poweis, 
Partake the lelish of their native soil, luo 

Their paient earth But know, a nobler dower 
Her Sire at biith decreed her , purer gifts 
From his own treasui e , forms which never deigned 
In eyes oi ears to dwell, within the sense 
Of earthly organs , but sublime weie placed 
In ins essential reason, leading thei e 
That vast ideal host v hich all his works 
Through endless ages never ill re\ eal 
Thus then endowed, the feeble ci eature man, 

The slave of hungei and the prey of death, iu> 
Flven now, even heie, in earth’s dim prison bound, 
The language of intelhixence divine 
Attains , lepeatmg oft concerning one 
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And many, past and present, parts and whole, 
Those sovereign dictaies which in farthest heaven, 
Where no orb rolls, Eternity’s fixed ear 
Heais-from coeval Truth, when Chance nor 
Change, 

l^Tature’s loud piogeny, noi ISTature’s self 
Dares intei meddle, or approach her throne 
Eie long, o’er this corporeal world he learns 12a 
To extend her sway , while calling from the deep, 
Eiom earth and an, their multitudes untold 
Of figures and of motions round his walk, 

For each wide family some single biith 
He sets in view, the impartial type of all 
Its brethien , suffering it to claim, beyond 
Their common heritage, no private gift, 

InTo propel fortune Then whate’ex his eye 
In this discerns, his bold uneiiing tongue 
Pronounceth of the kindred, without bound, I 30 
Without condition Such the rise of foims 
Sequesteied far from sense and every spot 
Peculiar m the realms of space 01 time 
Such Xb the thione which man for Tiuth amid 
The paths of mutability hath built 
Secure, unshaken, still , and whence he views, 

In matter’s mouldering structuies, the puie forms 
Of tiiangle or ciicle, cube or cone. 

Impassive all , whose attributes noi force 
ISToi fate can altei There he firbt conceives uo 
True being, and an mtellectual woild 
The same this hour and ever Thence he deems 
Of his own lot , above the painted shapes 
That fieetmg move o’er this terrestrial scene 
Looks up , beyond the adamantine gates 
Of death expatiates , as his birthiight claims 
J^eritance m all the works of Grod , 

” Prepares for endless time his plan of life, 
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And counts tlie universe itself his Home 
Whence also but from Truth, the light of minds, 
Is human fortune gladaened with the rays loi 
Of Virtue ^ with the moial colouis throwi> 

On every walk of this our social scene, 

Adorning for the eye of gods and men 
The passions, actions, habitudes of life, 

And rendering eai th like heaven, a sacred place 
Where Love and Praise may take delight to dwell ^ 
Let none with heedless tongue fiom Tiuth disjoin 
The leign of Viitue Eie the dayspimg flowed, 
Like sisteis linked m Concoid’s golden chiin, ibo 
They stood before the gieat Eternal himd, 

Their common parent , and by him were both 
Sent forth among his creatures, hand m hand 
Inseparably joined nor e’er did Truth 
Find an apt ear to listen to her lore, [Tiuth’b 
Winch knew not Virtue’s voice, nor, save wheie 
Majestic woids are heard and understood, 

Doth Virtue deign to inhabit Go, mquii e 

Of Nature not among Tartarian rocks, 

Whither the hungry vultui e with its pre> 170 
Returns not wheie the lion’s sullen roar 
At noon resounds along the lonely banks 
Ot ancient Tigiis but her gentler scenes, 

The dovecote and the shepherd’s fold at mom, 
Consult , or by the meadow’s flagrant hedge, 

In spring-time when the woodlands first are green, 
Attend the Imnet singing to his mate, 

Couched o’ei their tender young To this fond care 
Thou dost not Virtue’s honouiable name 
Attribute , wherefoie, sive that not one gleam iso 
Of Tiulh did e’er discover to themselves 
Then little heait-s, 01 teach them, by the effects 
Of that pai ental love, the love itsell 
To judge, and measure its officious deeds ^ 
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But man, whose eyelids Truth has filled with day, 
Discerns how skilfully to bounteous ends 
His wise affections move , with fi ee accord 
Adopts then guidance , yields himself secure 
To Nature’s prudent impul&e , and converts 
Instinct to duty and to sacred law 190 

Hence Eight and Fit on earth while thus to man 
The Almighty Legislator hath explained 
The springs of action fixed within his breast , 
Hath given him powei to slacken 01 restrain 
Their efiort , and hath shown him how they join 
Their partial movements with the master-wheel 
Of the great world, and serve that sacred end 
Which He, the unerimg reason, keeps in view 
For (if a mortal tongue may speak of Him 
And his dread ways) even as his boundless eye, 200 
Connecting eveiy form and every change, 

Beholds the pei feet Beauty , so his will, 

Through every houi producing good to all 
The family of creatures, is itself 
The perfect Virtue Let the grateful swam 
Eemembei this, as oft, with joy and praise, 

He looks upon the falling dews which clothe 
His lawns with verdure, and the tender seed 
Nourish within his furrows when between 
Dead seas and burning skies, where long unmoved 
The bark had languished, now a lustlmg gale su 
Lifts o’ei the fickle waves hei dancing pi ow, 

Let the glad pilot, bui stmg out in thanks, 
Eemember this lest blind, o’ei weening pnde 
Pollute their offerings lest their selfish heait 
Say to the heavenly ruler, “ At our call 
Eelents thy powei by us thy aim is moved ” 
Fools ^ who of God as of each other deem , 

Who his invariable acts deduce 

Fiom sudden counsels transient as then own , 220 
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ISfor farther of his bounty, than the event 
Which haply meets their loud and eager pi 'jyer, 
Acknowledge, noi, beyond the drop minute 
Which hapl'y they have tasted, heed the soiu ce 
That flows toi all , the fountain ot his Io\ e 
I'^hich, from the buinmit wheie he sits enthioned, 
Pours health ind -joy, unlailmg sti earns, thi oughout 
The spacious legioii flomishmg in view, 

The goodly woiL of bis eternal day, 

His o\\ n f m imiveise , on which alone 210 

His counsels fi\, and whence alone his will 
Assumes her strong direction Such is now 
His sovereign pui pose such it was betoi e 
All multitude of jeais Foi his light arm 
Was nevei idle his bestowing love 
Knew BO beginning , was not as a change 
Of mood that woke at last and staited up 
After a deep and solitary sloth 
Of boundless ages Ko he now is good, 

He ever was The feet of homy Time 240 

Through then eternal course have trav elled o’ei 
No speechless, lifeless desert , but thiough scenes 
Clieeiful with bounty still , among a pomp 
Of worlds foi gladness round the hlaker’s throne 
Loud-shouting, 01, m many dialects 
Of hope and fflial trust, miplormg thence 
The fortunes of their people where so fixed 
Were all the dates of being, so disposed 
To every living soul of every kind 
The field of motion and the horn of lest, cso 
That each the general happiness might serve , 
And, by the discipline of laws divine 
Convinced of folly, 01 chastised fi om guilt, 

Each might it length be happy What remains 
Shall be like what is pissed , but fiirer still, 

And still inci easing in the godlike gifts 

I 
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Ot Life and Truth The same paternal hand, 
From the mute shell-fish gasping on the shore, 

To men, to angels, to celestial minds, 

Will e%%ar lead the generations on 260 

Through highei scenes of being while, supplied 
From day to day by his enlivening bieath, 

Inferior orders m succession rise 

To fill the void below As flame ascends, 

As vapours to the earth m showers return, 

As the poised ocean towaid the atti acting moon 
Swells, and the evei -listening planets, chaimed 
By the sun’s call, their onward pace incline, 

So all things which have life aspire to God, 
Exhaustless fount of intellectual day ’ 270 

Centie of souls ’ Ffor doth the mastering voice 
Of Natme cease within to prompt aught 
Then steps , noi is the care of Heaven withheld 
Fiom sending to the toil external aid, 

That in then stations all may peiseveie 
To climb the ascent of being, and appi oach 
Foi evei nearer to the Life divine 
But this eternal fabric was not laised 
Foi man’s inspection Though to some be given 
To catch a ti ansient, visionary glimpse 280 

Of that majestic scene, which boundless powei 
Prepaies for perfect goodness, yet m vam 
Would human life her faculties expand 
To embosom such an object Nor could e’er 
Viitue or praise have touched the heaits of men. 
Had not the Sovereign Guide, thiough every stage 
Ot this their various journey, pointed out 
New hopes, new toils, which, to their humble sphere 
Of sight and strength, might such importance hold 
As doth the wide cieation to his own 290 

Hence ail the little chanties of life, 

With all then dutSes hence that favourite palm 
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Of Iiuman will, when duty is sufficed, 

And still the liberal soul m ampler deeds 
Would manifest heiself, that sacied sign 
Of her levered affinity to Him 
Whose bounties arc his own , to whom none said, 
Create the wisest, fullest, fairest woild, 

And make its offspimg happy who, intent 
Some likeness of Himselt among his works soo 
To view, hath poured into the human bieast 
A ray of knowledge and of love which guides 
Earth’s feeble i ace to act then Makei’s pai t, 

Self “judging, self-obliged while, fiom befoie 
That god-like function, the gigantic power 
necessity, though wont to curb the force 
Of Chaos and the savage elements, 

Retires abashed, as from a scene too high 
For hei brute tyi annj , and with her bears 
Her scorned folio weis, Teiror and base Awe, no 
Who blinds heiself, and that ill-suited pan, 
Obedience linked with Hatied Then the soul 
Arises m her stiength , and, looking lound 
Hei busy spheie, wdiatevei woik she views. 
Whatevei counsel bearing any trace 
Of her Creatoi’s likeness, whethei apt 
To aid her fellows or preserve herself 
In her supeiioi functions unimpaired, 

Thither she turns exulting that she claims 
As her peculiai good on that, thiough all s’o 
The fickle seasons of the day, she looks 
With revel ence still to that, as to a fence 
^.gainst affiiCtion and the darts of pam, 

Ilei drooping hopes repair and, once opposed 
To that, all other pleasure, other wealth. 

Vile, as the di oss upon the molten gold, 

Appeals, and loathsome as the hiinj sea 
To him who languishes with thnst and sighs 
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For some known fountain pure For wkat can 
btiive 

With Vu tue P 'VViiick of Nature’s regions vast 3 so 

Can m SO many foims pioduce to sight 

Such powerful Beauty ^ Beauty, which the eye 

Of Hati ed cannot look upon secure 

Which Envy’s self contemplates, and is turned 

El e long to tenderness, to infant smiles, 

Or tears of humblest love Is aught so fair 
In all the dewy landscapes of the Sprmg, 

The Summer’s noontide gioves, the purple eve 
At harvest-home, oi in the frosty moon 339 
Glitteiing on some smooth sea, is aught so fair 
As virtuous fiiendbhip ^ as the honoured roof, 
Whither, fiom highest heaven, immortal Love 
His toi ch ethereal and his golden bow 
Propitious brings, and there a temple holds 
To whose unspotted service glidly vowed 
The social band of parent, brothei, child, 

With smiles and sweet discouise and gentle deeds 
Adore his powei ^ What gift of richest clime 
E’er drew such eager eyes, 01 piompted such** 
Deep wishes, as the ^eal that snatcheth back 310 
From Slander’s poisonous tooth a foe’s renown , 
Or crosseth danger in hxs lion walk, 

A rival’s life to rescue ^ as the young 
Athenian warrioi sitting down m bonds, 

That his gi eat father’s body might not want 
A peaceful, humble tomb ^ the Eoman wile 
Teaching her lord how haimless was the wound 
Of death, how impotent the tyrant’s rage, 

Who nothing moie could thi eaten, to afflict 
Their faithful love ^ Or is there m the abyss, 360 
Is there, among the adamantine spheres 
Wheeling unshaken through the boundless \ oid 
Aught that With half such majesty can fill 
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The Imman bosom, as when Biutns lose 
Refulgent fiom the stioke ot Caesai’s fate, 

Amid the crowd of patiiots , and, his aim 
Aloft extending, like eteinal Jove 
When guilt brings down the thundei, called aloud 
On Tull/s name, and shook the cimison sword 
Of justice in hib lapt astonished eje, 370 

And bade tbe fatbei of his countiy hail. 

For lo, the tyrant pi ostrate on the dust, 

And Rome again is fi ee ^ Thus, tin 0’ the paths 
Of human life, in various pomp ai rayed, 

Walks the wise daughter of the -judge of hea\en, 
Fail Yiitue , fiom her Fathei’s throne supreme 
Sent down to uttei laws, such as on earth 
Most apt he knew, most poweifiil to piomote 
The weal of all his works, the giacious end 
Of his dread empiie And tho’ haply man’s 3 0 
Obscurer sight, so far beyond himself 
And the brief labouis of his little home, 

Extends not , yet by the biight presence i^on 
Ot this divine instructress, to her sway, 

Pleased, he assents, nor heeds the distant goal 
To which her \ oice conducts him Thus hath God, 
Still looking toward his own high purpose, fived 
The virtues of his creatures , thus he rules 
The parent’s fondness and the patriot’s zeal , 
Thus the warm sense of honoui and of shame , soo 
The vows of gratitude, the faith of love, 

And all the comely intercourse of praise — 

The joy of human life, the earthly heaven ^ 

How far unlike them niust the lot of guilt 
Re found’ Or what tenestiial woe can match 
The self-convicted bosom, which hath wi ought 
The bane of otheis or ensl ived itself 
With shackles vile ^ bTot poison, noi sharp hie, 
Kor the -woist monkish hate 
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Suggested, or despotic lage imposed, 400 

Were at that season an unwished exchange 
TVhen the s 6 ul loathes herself when, fljing thence 
To crowlls, on every brow she sees portrayed 
Fell demons, Hate or Scorn, which drive her back 
To solitude, her judge’s voice divine 
To heal in secret, haply sounding thi ough 
The troubled di earns of midnight, and still, si ill 
Demanding foi his violated laws 
Fit recompense, or charging her own tongue 
To speak the awaid of justice on herself 410 
For well she knows what faithful hints within 
Were whispeied , to bewaie the lying forms 
Which turned her footsteps from the safer way 
What cautions to suspect then painted dress, 

And look with steady eyelid on th6ii smiles. 

Their frowns, then teai s In vam ■* the dazzling 
Of Fancy, and Opinion’s eagei voice, [hues 
Too much pi evaded Foi mortals tread the path 
In which Opinion says they follow good 
Oi fly from evil , and Opinion gives 420 

Keport of good 01 evil, as the scene 
Was drawn by Fancy, pleasing or deformed 
Thus her report can never theie be true, 

Where Fancy cheats the intellectual eye 
With glaiing colours and distorted lines 
Is there a man to whom the name of death 
Bungs tenor’s ghastly pageants conjured up 
Befoi e him, death-bed groans, and dismal vows. 
And the frail soul plunged headlong fi om the brink 
Of life and daylight dowm the gloomy air, 43 o 
An unknown depth, to gulfs of toituung fiie 
Unvisited by mercy ^ Then what hand 
Can snatch this di earner fiom the fatil toils 
, Which Fancy and Opinion thus conspne 
To twine aiound his heart ^ Oi who shall hush 
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Tlieir clamiom, when they teil him that to die, 

To risk those honors, is a dnei cur&e 
Than basest life can bring ^ Tho’ Lo\ e with praj ei s 
Most tender, with affliction’s sacred terns 
Beseech his aid , though G-ratitude and Faith 44 o 
Condemn each step which loiters , yet let none 
Make answer foi him, thit if any fiown 
Of Banger thwait his pith, he will not stay 
Content, and be a wretch to be secme 
Here Vice begins then at the gate of life, 

Ere the young multitude to di-veise roads 
Part, like fond pilgiims on a journey unknown. 
Sits Fancy, deep enchantress , and to each, 

With kind maternal looks, presents hei bo^\l, 

A potent bevel age Heedless they comply , 4')a 

Till the whole soul fiom that mysteiious draught, 
Is tinged, and every transient thought imbibes 
Of gladness or disgust, desiie or fear, 

One homebied colour , which not all the lights 
Of Science e’er shall change , not all^he stoims 
Of advei se Fortune wash away, noi yet 
The robe of puiest Yiitue quite conceal 
Thence on they pass, where meeting h equent shapes 
Of good and e'v il — cunning phantoms apt 
To fire or freeze the bieast — with them they join 
In dangerous pai ley , listening oft, and oft 461 
Gazing with recLles.s passion while its garb 
The spectie heightens, and its pompous tale 
Eepeatb, with some new circumstance to smt 
That eaily tinctuie of the heaiei s soul 
And should the guardi in, Reason, but for one 
Short moment, yield to this illusive scene 
His eai and eje, the mto\icatmg chaim 
Involves him, till no longei he discerns, 

Or only guides to err Then level foith 470 
A furious band that spurn him from the thione. 
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And all is nproar Hence Ambition climbs, 
With sliding feet and bands impure, to grasp 
Those solemn toys which glitter in his view 
On Foi June’s rugged steep hence pale Revenge 
Unsheaths her murderous dagger Rapine hence, 
And envious Lust, by venal fraud upborne. 
Surmount the reverend bariiei of the laws 
Which kept them from their prey hence all the 
Climes 

That e’ei defiled the earth, and all the plagues 480 
That follow them foi vengeance, in the guise 
Of Honour, Safety, Pleasure, Ease, or Pomp, 
Stole fii st into the fond believing mind 
Yet liot by Fancy’s witchcraft on the brain 
Are always the tumultuous passions diiven 
To guilty deeds, nor Reason bound m chains 
That Vice alone may lord it Oft, adorned 
With motley pageants, Folly mounts his throne, 
And plays her idiot antics, like a queen 
A thousand garbs she wears , a thousand ways 
She whirls her giddy empiie Lo ^ thus far 4cu 
With bold adventure, to the Mantuan lyre, 

I smg for contemplation linked with love, 

A pensive theme How haply should my song 
Unbend that serious countenance, and learn 
Thalia’s tiippmg gait, her shi ill-toned voice. 

Her wiles familiar whether scorn she daits 
In wanton ambush from her hp oi eye, 

Or whether, with a sad disguise of care 
O’ermantlmg her gay brow, she acts in sport 5w 
The deeds of Folly, and, from all sides round, 
Calls forth impetuous Laughter’s gay rebuke , 
Her province But through every comic scene 
To lead my Muse, with her light pencil armed , 
Through every swift occasion which the hand 
- Of Laughter points at, when the mirthful sting 
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Distends lier labouring sides and chokes liei tongue^ 
"SS ei e endless as to sound each grating note 
With which th-e rooks, and chattel mg daws, and 
giave 

Unwieldy inmates of the "i^illage pon 1, sio 

The changing seasons of the sky piodaim , 

Sim, cloud, or showei Suffice it to ha%e said, 
Whei e’er the powci of Ridicule dispia} & 

Her quamt-e} ed visage, some incongi uous foi in, 
Some stubborn dissonance of things combined, 
Stiikes onhei quick peiception whethei Pomp, 
Oi Praise, or Beauty be di igged m and shown 
Where soidid fashions wheie ignoble dt eds, 
Where foul Defoimity is wont to dwell , 5 iq 
O i whether these, with shi ewd and wa} wai d spite, 
Invade resplendent Pomp’s impeiious mien, 

The charms of Beauty, oi the boast of Praise 
Ask we foi what fair end the Almighty Sii e 
In mortal bosoms stirs this gay contempt, 

These giateful pangs of Ixughter , liom disgust 
Educing pleasui e ^ Wherefoi e, but to aid 
The tard} steps of Reason, and at once, 

By this prompt impulse, mge us to depiess 
Wild Polly’s aims ^ For, though the sobei light 
Of '®xth slow daw ning on the watchful mind j m 
At length unfolds, through many a subtle tie, 
How these uncouth disoideis end at last 
In public e\il , vet benignant Heaven, 

Conscious how dim the dawn of Tiuth appeals 
To thousands, conscious what a scanty pause 
Fiom laboui and from caie the widei lot 
Oi humble life afioi ds for studious thought 
To scan the maze of Xatuie, therefoie stamped 
These glaimg scenes with characters of scorn, 

As broad,, is ob\ lous to the passing clown 540 
As to the letteied sage’s cuiious eje 
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But other evils o’er the steps of man, 

Thro’ all his walks, impend , against whose might 
The slender darts of Laughter nought avail 
A trivial warfare Some, like cruel guards, 

On ligature’s ever-moving throne attend , 

With mischief armed for him whoe’er shall thwait 
The path of her mexoiable wheels, 

T\niile she pursues the work that must be done 
Thro’ ocean, earth, and air Hence, frequent forms 
Of woe , the merchant, with his wealthy bark, ssi 
Bulled by dashing waves , the travellei 
Pierced by the pointed lightning in his haste , 
And the poor husbandman, with folded arms, 
Surveying his lost labours, and a heap 
Of blasted chaff, the pioduct of the field 
Whence he expected bi ead But woi se than these 
I deem, far worse, that other race of ills. 

Winch human kind rear up among themselves , 
That hoi rid offspring, which misgoverned Will 560 
Bears to fantastic Error , vices, ciimes, 

Furies that curse the earth, and make the blows, 
The heaviest blows, of Nature’s innocent hand 
Seem sport which are indeed hut as the care 
Of a wise paient, who solicits good 
To all her house, though haply at the price 
Of tears and frowaid wailmg and i^eproach 
From some unthinking child, whom not the less 
Its mother destines to be happy still 

These sources then of pam, this double lot 570 
Of evil m the inheritance of man, 

Eequired for his piotection no slight force, 

JSTo careless watch , and therefore was his bieast 
Fenced round with passions quick to be alaimed^ 
Or stubborn to oppose , with Fear, more swift 
Than beacons catching flame from hill to hill, 
Where armies land, with Anger, unqonti oiled 
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As tlie young Ixon bounding on liib prey , 

With Sorrow, that locks up the struggling heart, 

And Shame, that overcasts the diooping eye, 58 o 

As with a cloud of lightning These the jTut 

Perform of eagei monitois, and goad 

The soul more shaiplj than with points of steel, 

Her enemies to shun oi to resist 

And, as those passions that converse with good, 

Are good themselves , as Hope, and Lo\ e, and J oy , 

Among the fauest and the sweetest boons 

Ot life, we rightly count , so these, which guard 

Against invading evil, still excite 

Some pain, some tumult these, withm the mmd 

Too oft admitted or too long i etained, 5Q1 

Shock then frail seat, and by their uncurbed rage 

To savages more fell than Libya bieeds 

Ti ansform themselves till human thought becomes 

A gloomy rum, haunt of shapes unblessed, 

Of self-toimentmg fiends , Hoiror, Bespair, 
Hatred, and wicked Envy — foes to all 
The woiks of Xatme and the gifts ot Heaven 
But when thro’ blameless paths to righteous ends, 
Those keener passions uigc the awakened soul 
I would not, as ungiacious violence, Uoi 

Then sway desciibe, nor, fiom their fiee caieer, 
The fellowship of Pleasure quite exclude 
For what can render to the self-approved, 

Their temper void of comfort, though m pain ^ 
Who knows not with what majesty divine 
The forms of Tiuth and Justice to the mmd 
Appear, ennoblmg oft the sharpest woe 
With triumph and ie]oicing ? IVho, that beais 
A human bosom, hath not often felt 610 

How deal are all those ties which bind our race 
In gentleness together, and how sweet 
Then foice, let Fortune’s waywaid hand the while 
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Be kind oi ciuqI ^ Ahk the faithful youth 
Why the cold uxn, of her whom long he loved, 

So often fills his aims , so often draws 
His iofiely footsteps, silent and unseen, 

To pay the mournful tubute of his tears ^ 

Oh ^ he will tell thee that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne’ei seduce his bosom to foiego oco 
Those sacied horns when, stealing fioni the noise 
Of care and envy, sweet remembi ance soothes, 
With Viitue’s kindest looks, his aching breast, 
And turns his teais to raptuie ^ Ask the crowd, 
Which flies impatient fi om the village walk 
To climb the neighbouring cliffs, when, far below, 
The savage %vmds have hiiiied upon the coast 
Some helpless bark , while holy Pity melts 
The geneial eye, oi Teiioi’s icy hand 
Smites then distoited limbs and hoiient hair , 63 a 
While every mothei closer to her breast 
Catcheth hei child, and, pointing whei e the waves 
Foam through the shattered vessel, shi icks aloud 
As one poor wretch, who spreads his piteous aims 
Foi succoui, swallowed by the loaiing singe. 

As now another, dashed againt the rock, 

Drops lifeless down Oh ^ deemest thou indeed 
Ho pleasing influence here by Nature given 
To mutual terror and compassion’s teai s ^ 

Ho tender charm mysteiious, which attiacts, 640 
O’ei ail that edge of pain, the social poweis 
To this then pioper action and then end'’ 

Ask thy own heart , when, at the midnight houi , 
Slow thiough that pensive gloom, th} pausing eye, 
Led by the glimmering taper, moves aiound 
The reverend volumes of the dead, the songs 
Of Giecian baids, and lecords wiit by fame 
For Gieeian heioeb, where the Soveieign Power 
Of heaven and earth suiveys the immortal page, 
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Even as a father meditating all wa 

Tlie praises of Ins son, and bids flic i est 
Of mankind tbeie the fairest model leain , 

Of their own nature, and the noblest deeds ^ 
Which yet the woild hath seen If then th\ soul 
'Join in the lot of those diviner men , 

Saj, when the piospect daikens on thj lew , 
When, sunk by many a wound, heioic states 
Mourn in the dust and tremble at the tiown 
Of hard Ambition , when the genei oiis band 
Of }onths who fought foi freedom and then sues 
Lie bide b} side m death , when biutal Foice Ooi 
Usurps the throne ot Justice, turns the pomp 
Ot guardian power, the majesty of rule, 

The sword, the lauiel, and the puiple robe. 

To pool dishonest pageants, to adoi n 
A lobher’s walk, and glitter in the eyes 
Of such as bow the knee , when beauteous w oiks, 
liewards of Mituo, seulptmed forms which, decked 
Whth more than human grace the wariioi’s arch 
Oi patriot’s tomb, now •victims to appease 070 
Tyrannic eni j, strew the common path 
With awful luins , when the Muse’s haunt, 

The maible poich vvheie Wibdom wont to talk 
With Socrates or Tulh, heais no moie 
Save the hoaise jargon of contentious monks, 

Or female Superstition’s midnight praj er , 

•When ruthless Havoc fioni the hand of Time 
Tears the destroj mg se\ the, with surer stroke 
To mow the monuments of Glory down , 

Till Desolation o’ei the gi ass-grown street ftso 
Expands her raven wings, and, from the gate 
Where senates once the weal of nations planned 
Ilisseth the gliding snake, thiough hoaiy weeds 
' That clasp the mouldeiing column thus when all 
The widely -mom nful scene is fixed within 
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Thy thi obbmg bosom , when the patriot’s tear 
Staits fiom thine eye, and thy extended arm 
In fancy hurls the thunderbolt of Jove 
To file the impious wreath on Philip’s blow, 

Oi dash Octavius fiom the tiophied cai , 690 

Say, doth thy seciet soul repine to taste 
The big disti ess ^ or wouldst thou then exchange 
Those heai t-ennobling sorrows for the lot 
Of him who sits amid the gaudy herd 
Of silent datteieis bending to his nod, 

And o’er them, like a giant, casts his eye, 

And says within himself, “ I am a King, 

And wheiefoie should the clamorous voice of woe 
Intiude upon mine ear The dregs coriupt 
Of baibaious ages, that Cncasan draught 7 
Of seiYitude and folly, have not yet, 

Blessed be the Eternal Buler of the woild ' 

Yet ha\e not so dishonoured, so defoimed 
The native judgment of the human soul, 

Koi so efl^kced the image of her Sire 
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T tongue tlien may e\plim the 
% iiious fate 

hich leignb o’ei eirth^ oi '^ho to 
moital e}es 
Illustiate this perplexing labviinth 
Of joy and woe, through which the feet of man 
Are doomed to wander ^ That Eternal Mind, 
From pasbions, wants, and eu’vy fai estianged, 
Who built the spacious universe, and decked 
Each paii: so nchlj wirh whate’ei pei tains 
To life, to heilth, to pleasuie , why bade he 
The vipei Eiil, cieepmg m, pollute lo 

The goodly scene, and w ith insidious rage. 

While the poor mm ite looks ai ound and smiles, 
Dart hei fell sting with poison to his soul ^ 
liaid IS the question and fiom ancient days 
Hath still oppiefcsed wuth caie the sage’s thought , 
Hath diawn foith accents fiom the poet’s Ijie 
Too sad, too deeplj plaintive nor did e’ei 
Those duets of human kind, fiom whom the light 
Of hea-verily truth fiist gleamed on haibarous lands, 
Toi get this dieauf 111 seciet when thej told co 
'What wondious things had to then ta\ cured eies 
And eai s on cloud} mountain been i e-v ealed, 

Or m deep ci^e, by nymph oi powei di\me, 
Portentous olt and wild Yet one I know, 
Could I the speech of law givers assume, 
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One old and splendid tale I would recoid, 

With which the Muse of Solon, m sweet strains, 
Adorned this theme profound, and i endered all 
Its darkness, all its teirors, bright as noon, 

Or gentle as the golden star of eve 30 

Who knows not Solon ^ last, and wisest far. 

Of those whom Grieece, tiiumphant m the height 
Of gloiy, styled her fathers , him whose voice 
Thiough Athens hushed the storm of civil wrath , 
Taught envious Want and cruel Wealth to join 
In friendship , and, with sweet compulsion, tamed 
Minerva’s eager people to his laws, 

Which their own goddess m his breast inspired ^ 
’Twas now the time when his heroic task 
Seen\ed but perfoimed in vam when, soothed by 
years 4 (j 

Of flattei mg service, the fond multitude 
Hung with their sudden counsels on the breath 
Of great Pisistratus that chief renowned. 

Whom Hermes and the Idalian queen had trained, 
Even from his birth, to eveiy poweiful ait 
Of pleasing and persuading fiom whose lips 
Flowed eloquence, which, like the vows of love, 
Could steal away suspicion from the heaits 
Of all who listened Thus from day to day 
He won the general suffrage, and beheld 50 
Each rival ovei shadowed and depressed 
Beneath his ampler state yet oft complained, 

As one less kindly treated, who had hoped 
To merit favour, but submits perfoice 
To find anothei’fa services pieferred, 

IsTor yet lelaxeth aught of faith 01 zeal 
Then tales were scattered of his envious foes, 

Of snares that watched his fame, of daggers aimea 
Against his life At last, with trembling limbs, 
His hail diffused and wild, his garments loose, 60 
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And sUmed with Mood from self-mflicted wounds 
He buist into the public place, a& theie, 

There onl}, weie Ins refuge , and declared 
In broken woitls, with sighs of deep regret, 

The moilal daiigei he hid sc nee lepelled 
Filed with hifa tiagio tale, the indignant crowd, 

To guard lus steps, foith\\ ith a menial band, 
Anajed beneath his e}e for deeds of war, 

Decree 0 still too libeial of their trust, 

And oft beti aj ed b;^ o\ ei -gi ateful love, 70 

The geneious people ’ ISTow behold hmi, fenced 
By meicenaiy weapons, like a king, 

Foith issuing fiom the city -gate at eve, 

To seek his mral mansion, and with pomp 
Crowding the public road The swam stops shoi t, 
And sighs , the officious townsmen stand at gaze, 
And, sin inking, gne the sullen pageant room 
Yet not the less ob&equious was his brow , 

Koi less piofu^e of courteous woids his tongue. 
Of giaoious gifts his hand the while, by stealth, 
Like a smill toiient fed with evening showers, 
His train inciea^ed , till, at that fatal time, 

Just as the public eye, with doubt and shame 
Startled, began to question what it saw, 

Swift aff the sound of earthquakes, rushed a voice 
Thiough Athens that Pisistiatus had filled 
The locky citadel with hostile aims, 

Had baned the steep ascent, and sate within, 
Amid his hii ebngs, meditating death 
To all whofce stubborn necks his } oke refused 90 
Wheie then was Solon ^ Aftei ten long yeais 
Of absence, full of haste from foreign shoies 
The sage, the lawgnei had now aiiived 
Arrived, alas ’ to tli it Athens, that 
Fair temple laised b} hiin nul sacred called 
To Liberty and Coiicoid, now pioLined 

K 
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By savage hate, or sank into a den 
Of slaves who cioach beneath the master’s scourge, 
And deprecate his wi ath, and court his chains 
Yet drf. not the wise patriot’s grief impede loo 
His virtuous will, nor was his heart mcimed 
One moment with such woman-like distiess 
To view the transient storms of civil wai, 

As thence to yield his country and hei hopes 
To all-devourmg bondage His bright helm, 
Even while the ti aitor’s impious act is told. 

He buckles on his hoary head he girds 
With mail his stooping bi east the shield, the spear 
He snatcheth , and with swift indignant stiides 
The assembled people seeks piociaims aloud no 
It was no time for counsel , in their spears 
Lay ail their pi udence now , the tyrant yet 
Was not so finnly seated on ins thione, 

But that one shock of their united force 
Would dash him from the summit of his pride 
Headlong and grovelling in the dust “ What else 
Can re-assert the lost Athenian name, 

So cheaply to the laughter of the world 
Beti ayed , by guile beneath an infant’s faith 
So mocked and scorned ^ Away, then Ereedoin 
now 120 

And Safety dwell not but with fame m arms 
Myself will show } ou where then mansion lies, 
And through the walks of Banger or of Death 
Conduct you to them ” hile he spake, thro’ all 
Their Cl owded ranks his quick sagacious eye 
He darted, wheie no cheerful voice was heard 
Of social daring, no stretched arm was seen, 
Hastening their common task , but pale mistrust 
Wimkled each brow they shook their heads, and 
down 

Their slack hands hung cold sighs and whispered 
doubts no 
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Fiom bieatli to breatb stole round The <?ago 
meantime, 

Looked speechless on, while lus big bosom lie ived* 
Struggling i^ith shame and soirow till atlist 
A teaz broke forth , and, “ O immortal shades, 

0 Theseus,” he exclaimed, “ 0 Codius, -ttiiere, 
Wheie aic }e now ^ behold for 'What ye toiled 
Through life behold foi whom ye chose to die 
No* more be added , but, with lonely steps, 

Weaiy and slow, hib silver beard depiessed, 

And, his stein ejes bent heedless on the giound. 
Back to his silent dwelling he lepuied ui 

There, o’er the gate, his aimoui, as a man 
Whom fi:oin the service of the wai his chief 
Dismisseth aftei no ingloiious toil, 

He fixed m general view One wishful look 
He sent, unconscious, towai d the public place 
At parting then beneath his quiet roof 
Without a woid, without a sigh, retned 

Scarce had the inoi row’s sun his golden xays 
From, sweet Ilymettus daited o’ei the fanes mo 
Of Ceciops to the Salaminian shores, 

When, lo ’ on Solon’s threshold met the feet 
Of four Athenians b\ the same saci cue 
Conducted all , than whom the state beheld 
None nobler Firbt came Megacles, the son 
Of great Alcmmon, whom the Lydian king, 

The mild, unhappy Cioesus, in his days 
Of glory had with costl} gifts adoined, 

Fail vcb&els, splendid gaimenl^, tmctuied wcb&, 
And heaps of treasuied gold, hey ond the lot ion 
Of many sovereigns , thus lequiting well 
That hospitable favour which, erewhile, 

Alemmon to his messengers had shown, 

Whom he, with ofiei mgs woi thy of the god, 

Sent from his throne in Saidis to reveie 
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Apollo’fe Delphic shrme With Megacles 
Approached his son, whom Agarista bore, 

The -v irtuous child of Clisthenes, whose hand 
Of Grecian sceptres the most ancient far, 

In Sicyon, swayed but greater fame he drew 170 
From arms controlled by justice, from the love 
Of the wise Muses, and the unenvied wreath 
Which glad Olympia gave For thither once 
Hib warlike steeds the hero led, and there 
Contended through the tumult of the course 
With skilful wheels Then victor at the goal, 
Amid the applauses of assembled Greece, 

High on his car he stood and waved his arm 
Silence ensued when stiaight the herald’s voice 
Was heard, inviting every Giecian youth, iso 
Whom Clisthenes, content, might call his son, 

To visit, ere twice thirty days were passed, 

The towers of Sicyon There the chief decreed, 
Within the circuit of the following year, 

To join at Hymen’s altar, hand m hand 
With his fair daughter, him among the guests 
'Whom worthiest he should deem Forthw ith from 
all 

The bounds of Greece the ambitious wooers came 
From rich Hesperia, from the Illyrian shore, 
Where Epidamnus over Adria’s surge lyo 

Looks on the setting sun , from those brave tubes, 
Chaonian or Molossian, whom the race 
Of great Achilles governs, glorying still 
In Troy o’erthrown , from rough -®tolia, nurse 
Of men who first among the Greeks threw off 
The yoke of kings, to commerce and to aims 
Devoted, from Thessalia’s feitile meads, 

Where fiows Feneus, near the lofty walls 
Of Cl anon old , fiom strong Eretria, queen 
Of all Eubcean cities, who, ^blime 200 
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On tbe steep margin of Euiipus, viewb, 

Acrosb tlie tide, the j^Lnathonun plain, 

Not )et the haunt of gloiy Athens too, 
Mmerva^’b caie, among hei graceiul bons 
Found e<pial hneis loi the piincelj mud 
Noi was proud Aigos \\ anting , noi the domes 
Of sacred Elit , noi the Aicadion gioveb 
That overshade Alplmub echoing oft [band 

Some sliephcid’s song But thio’ the idabtiunh 
Was none who might 'v\ith Meg ides compa^ e, cu 
In all the honouib ot unblemished } outh 
Ilib was the beauteoua bude and now then son 
Young Clisthenes betimes, at Solon’s gate 
Stood, aiii^ious , le ining forward on the irm 
Of his great sii e, tv ith eai nest ey eb th it asked 
When the slow hinge would turn, with restless feet, 
And cheekb now pale, now glowing for hib heart 
Tlirobbed, full of bui sting passions, angei, grief 
With scorn imbittered, by the generous boy 
Scarce understood, but which, like noble seeds, 
Are destined, foi his country and hinibeif, 

In iiper jears to bung forth fiuitb di\ine 
Of liberty and glorj Next appeared 
Two bra^e companions whom one mother bore 
To different lords , but whom the bettei ties 
Of firm esteem and fiienddiip rendered moie 
Than brothers fii st Miltiades, who drew 
From godlike JEacus his ancient line , 

That ^acub whose unimpeached renown 
For sanctity and justice won the l\ie 
Of elder baids to celebrate him thioned 
In Hades o’ei the dead, wheie his decrees 
The guilty soul within the burning gates 
Of Tai tarns compel, oi send the good 
To inhabit, with eternal health and pexce, 

The vaileyb of Eiy^m From a stem 
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So sacred, ne’er could worthiei scion spi ing 
Than tins Miltiades , whose aid, ere long, 

The chiefs of Thrace, alieady on their wajs 
Sent b;^ the inspired, foreknowing maid who sits 
Upon the Delphic tripod, shall imploie 241 

To wield then sceptre, and the luial wealth 
Of fruitful Cher son esus to protect 

ith arms and laws But, nothing careful now, 
Save loi his injured country, here he stands, 

In deep solicitude with Cimon joined , 
Unconscious both what widely different lots 
Await them, taught by nature as*djey are 
To know one common good, one common ill 
Foi Cimon, not his valour, not his birth, 2^0 
Derived from Codrus, not a thousand gifts 
Dealt round him with a wise, benignant hand, 
Ko, not the Olympic olive, by himself 
From his own brow transfeired to soothe the mmd 
Of this Pisi stratus, can long preserve 
From the fell envy of the tyrant’s sons, 

And their assassm dagger But, if death 
Obscure upon his gentle steps attend, 

Yet fate an ample recompense prepares 
In his victorious son, that other great eao 

Miltiades, who, o’er the vei y throne 
Of Glory, shall, with Time’b assiduous hand. 

In adamantine characters engi ave 

The name of Athens , and, by Fieedom armed 

’Gainst the gigantic pride of Asia’s king. 

Shall all the achievements of the heroes old 
Sui mount, of Hercules, of all who sailed 
Fiom Thessaly with Jason, aU who fought 
For empiie or for fame, afc Thebes or Troy 
Such were the patriots who within the porch 
Of Solon had assembled But the gate 271 
ISTow opens, and across the ^ple floor 
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Straight they proceed into an open space, 

Bright with the beams of morn a verdant spot, 
Where stands a ruial altar, piled with sods 
Cut from the grassy turf, and girt with wreaths 
Of branching palm Here Solon’s selt the}- found, 
Clad m a lobe of purple puie, and decked 
With leaves of olive on his leverend brow 
He bowed before the aitai , and, o’er cakes eeo 
Of barley, fiom two earthen \esselb pouied 
Of honey and of milk a plenteous sti earn , 

Calling, meantime, the hluse& to accept 
His simple ofienng, by no 'v ictim tinged 
With blood, nor sullied by destroying fire, 

Blit such as for hnubelf Apollo clamib 
In Ins own Delos, whei e his fa\ ourite haunt 
Is thence the Altar of the Pious named 
Unseen, the guests diew neai, and, silent, %iewel! 
That woiship , till the heio-piiest his eye 29 > 
Turned tOTvard a seat on which,prepaied,there lay 
A branch of laurel Then his hiendb, confessed, 
Befoie him stood Backward Ins step he drew, 
Ab loath that cai e or tumult bhould appro xch 
Those earh rites dume , but soon their looks, 

So aiivious, and then hands, held foith with such 
Despondmg gestme bring him on pel force 
To speak to their affliction Are ye come,” 

He cried, “ to mom n with me this common shame ^ 
Oi ask ye some new effort which may bre ik 300 
Our fetters ^ Know then of the public cause 
Not for }on traitoi’s cunning, or his might. 

Do I despaii nor could I wish fi om Jo’s e 
Aught dearei , than, at this late houi of life, 

As once by laws, so now by stienuous aims, 

From impious violation, to- a&seit 

The rights our fatheis left us But al is ^ 

What ai ms ^ or w Im blnll wield them ^ Ye beheld 
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The Athenian people Many bitter days 
Must pass, and many wounds from ciuel piide sio 
Be felt, eie yet their partial hearts hnd room 
For ju!?t resentment, or their hands endure 
To smite this tyrant brood, so near to all 
Then hopes, so oft admired, so long beloved 
That time will oome, however Be it yoms 
To watch Its fair appioach, and uige it on 
With honest prudence me it ill beseems 
Again to supplicate the unwilling crowd 
To rescue from a vile deceiver’s hold 
That envied power, which once, with eager zeal. 
They offered to myself, nor can I plunge 
In counsels deep and various, noi prepai e 
For distant wars, thus faltering as I tread 
On life’s last verge, ere long to join the shades 
Of Mmos and Lycuigus But, behold 
What care employs me now My \ ows I pay 
To the sweet Muses, teachers of my youth 
And solace of my age If right I deem 
Of the still voice that whispers at heart, 

The immortal sisters have not quite withdrawn 
Their old harmonious influence Let youi tongues 
With sacred silence favour what I speik, 

And haply shall my faithful lips he taught 
To unfold celestial counsels, which may aim, 

As with impenetrable steel, your bi easts 
F(Or the long strife before you, and lepel 
The darts of adverse fate ” He said, and snatched 
The laurel bough, and sate in silence down, 
Fixed, wrapped in solemn musing, full before 
The sun, who now from all his radixnt oib no 
Drove the grey clouds, and poured his genial light 
Upon the breast of Solon Solon i used 
Aloft tbe leafy rod, and thus began 

‘‘Ye beauteous offspring Olympian Jove 
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And Memory di\ine, Pierian maidb, 

Hear me, piopitions In the mom of life, 

When hope shone bi iglit and all the pt o&pect smiled, 
To your secpiestered mansion oft my s+ops 
Were turned, 0 Muses, and withm youi gate 
My offei mgs paid Y e taught me then "w ith sti ams 
Of fiowmg harmony to soften wai’s 351 

Dire YOice, or in fan colouis, that might ciiaim 
The public eye, to clothe the fonu austeie 
Ot civil counsel ITow, my teeble age 
Neglected, and supplanted ot the hope 
On which it leaned, yet sinks not, but to you, 

To your mild wihdom flies — refuge beloved 
Of solitude and silence Ye can teach 
The visions of my bed whate’ei the god , 

In the lude ages of the woild inspired, 3 bo 

Or the fiist heroes, acted ye c ui make 
The morning light more gladsome to m\ «;ense 
Than ever it appealed to actne }ouih 
Pursuing careless pleasure } e can gn e 
To this long leisure, these unheeded hours 
A labour as sublime as when the 
Of Athens thronged, and speechlcbsiound me stood. 
To hear pi onounced, for all their futui e deeds 
The bounds of 1 ight and wi ong Celestial powers ^ 
I feel that ye ai e near me and, behold ’ 370 

To meet your enei gy di\ me, I bring 
A high and sacred theme , not less thin tho«e 
Which to the eternal custody of Fime 
Your lips intiUfeted, when of old ye deigned, 
With Oipheus or with Homei, to fieqiu nt 
The gro\es of H.nmus, or the Chun ^hoie 

Ye know, haimonious maids (toi \^hat of aU 
My various life was e’er fiom }oa e^tianged-") 
Oft hath my solitaiy song to you 
Bevealed that duteous piide v hieh tui ned my steps 
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To Willing exile , earnest to withdraw 38 i 

From envy and the disappointed thirst 
Of lucre, lest the bold, familiai strife, 

Which, IP the eye of Athens, they upheld 
Against hei legislator, should impair 
With trivial doubt the reverence of his laws 
To Egypt therefore, through the - 2 Egean isles, 

My course I steered, and, by the banks of Ij^iie, 
Dwelt in Canopus Thence the hallowed domes 
Of Sais, and the rites to Isis paid, 390 

I sought, and in her temple’s silent courts, 
Through many changing moons, attentive, heard 
The veneiable Sonchis, while his t<|^ue 
4 .t morn, 01 midnight, the deep story told 
Of her who 1 epi esents whate’er has been, 

)r IS, or shall be , whose mysteiious veil 
'^o mortal hand hath ever yet removed 
3 y him exhorted, southward to the v, alls 
!)f On I passed, the city of the sun, 

Che ever-youthful god ’Twas there, amid -100 
Iis priests and sages, who the livelong night 

the dread movements of the starry sphere 
)r who, in wondrous fables, half disclose 
riie secrets of the elements, ’twas there 
"'hat great Psenophis taught my raptured ears 
^he fame of old Atlantis, — of her chiefs, 

Lnd her pure laws, the first which earth obeyed 
)eep in my bosom sunk the noble tale , 

L.nd often, while I listened, did my mmd 
’ortell with what delight her own free lyre 410 
houid sometime for an Attic audience raise 
mew that lofty scene, and from then tombs 
'all forth those ancient demigods, to speak 
Justice and the hidden Providence 
’hat walks among mankind But yet, meantime, 
he mystic pomp of Ammon’s gloomy sons 
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Became less pleasing With contempt I gazed 
On that tame garh, and those nnvar)- mg paths 
To which the double yoke of king and pi lest 
Had cramped the sullen race At last, ^ ith hymns 
Invoking our own Pallas and the gods ’ 4ci 
Of Oheerful Greece, a glad farewell I ga-ve 
To Egypt, and beloi e the southern wind 
Spread mv full sailb What climes I then sur\ e) ed, 
What foi tunes I encountered m the realm 
Of Cl oesus, 01 upon the Cyprian shore, 

The MubC, who piompts my bosom, doth not now 
Consent that I re\ eal But when, at length, 

Ten times the sun, i eturmng from the south, 

Had strowed with dowers the verdant earth, and 
filled 4W 

The groves with music, pleased, I then beheld 
The term of those long eriois di awing nigh 
‘ Nor yet,’ I said, ‘ will I sit down within 
The walls of Athens, till my feet have trod 
The Cretan soil, ha% e piei ced those reverend haunts 
TOienee Law and Ci\il Concord issued forth, 

As from their ancient home, and still to Greece 
Their wisest, loftiest discipline proclaim ’ 

Straight wheie Amnisus, mart of wealthy ships, 
Appears, beneath famed Cnossns and her towers. 
Like the fair handmaid of a stately queen, 441 
I checked my prow, and thence, with eagei stepsj 
Tlie city of Mmos entered 0 ye gods, 

Who taught the leadeis of the simplei time, 

By wutten words, to curb the untowaid will 
Of moitdls, how, within that generous isle, 

Have ye the triumphs of your power displayed, 
Munificent ’ Those splendid merchants, lords 
Of traffic and the sea , with what delight 
I saw them, at their public meal, like sons 4'»o 
Of the same household, jorn the plainer sort 
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Whose wealth was only freedom whence to these 
Vile envy, and to those fantastic pride, 

Alike was strange , but noble concord still 
Cheiished the stiength untamed, the rustic faith, 
Ot their first fathers Then the growing race , 
How pleasing to behold them in their schools, 
Their sports, their labours, ever placed within, 

O shade of Mmos ^ thy conti oiling eye 

Here was a docile band m tuneful tones 45 b 

Thy laws pronouncing, or, with lofty hymns, 

Pi aising the bounteous god&, or, to preserve 
Their country’s heroes fiom oblivious nighty 
Kesounding what the Muse inspired of old , 
Theie, on the verge of manhood, otheis met, 

In heavy armoui through the heats of noon 
To maich, the rugged mountain’s height to climb 
With measured swiftness, from the hard-bent boi’v 
To send resistless arrows to their maik. 

Or for the fame of prowess to contend , 470 

How wrestling, now with fists and staves opposed, 
How with the biting falchion, and the fence 
Of brazen shields , while still the waiblmg fiute 
Presided o’er the combat, breathing stiains 
Giave, solemn, soft, and changing headlong spite 
To thoughtful xesolution cool and clear 
Such I beheld tho&e islanders lenowned, 

So tutored from their birth to meet in war 
Each bold invader, and in peace to guard 
That living flame of reveience for then laws 4 Si» 
Which noi the storms of fortune, noi the flood 
Of foreign wealth diffused o’er all the land, 

Could quench or slacken Pirst of human names 
In every Cretan’s heart was Mmos still , 

And holiest far, of what the sun surve)- s 

ri 1 0’ his whole course, were those primeval stats 

W hich, with religious footsteps he had taught 
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Then sires to approach, the wild Dictaean cave 
Where Jo^e was born , the ever-\erdant meads 
Of Ida, and’ihe spacious grotto, wheie 4 yo 

His a< tive youth he passed, and where hi^ throne 
Yet stands mjsteiious , whithei ^slinos came 
Each ninth returning }eai, the king of gods 
And mortals, theie in secret to consult 
On justice, and the tables of his law 
To inscribe anew Oft also, with like zeal, 

Oi eat Ehea’s mansion, fi om the Cnossian gates, 
Men visit , nor less oft the antique fane 
Built on that sacred spot, along th^ banks 
Of shady Theron, where benignant Jo-ve 500 
And his majestic consort joined then hands 
And spoke their nuptial vows Alas, Twas there 
That the due fame of Athens sunk m bonds 
I first received , what time an annual feast 
Had summoned all the genial country round, 

^By sacrifice and pomp to bring to mmd 
That first gieat spousal, while the enamoured 
youths 

And virgins, w ith the pi le'^t before the shrme, 
Observe the same pine iitual, and invoke 
The same glad omens There, among the crowd 
Of strangers, fiom those naval cities drawn sn 
\\Tnch deck, like gems, the i&land’s noithern shore, 
A merchant of xEgma I descried, — 

My ancient host, but torwaid as I spiung 
To meet him, he, with dark dejected brow, 
Stopped half averse , and, ‘ O xlthenian guest,’ 
He said, ^ art thou 111 Ciete, these joyful iites 
Partaking ^ Know thy laws are blotted out 
Thy counti) kneels before a t} rant’s throne’ 

He added names of men, with hostile deeds 
Disastrous , wdnch obscin e and indistinct 
I heard , for, while he spake, my heait giew cold 
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And my eyes dim tlie altms and tlieir tram 
No more were present to me how I fared, 

Or whither turned, I know not , nor recall 
Aught of those moments other than the sense 
Of one who struggles m oppressive sleep, 

And, from the toils of some distressful dieam 
To bi eak away, with palpitating heax t, 

"Weak limbs, and temples bathed in death -like dew, 
Makes many a painful effort When at last 531 
The sun and nature’s face again appeal ed, 

Not far I found me, wheie the public path, 
Winding thro’ cypiess groves and swelling meads, 
From Cnossus to the cave of Jove ascends 
Heedless, I followed on , till soon the skirts 
Of Ida rose before me, and the vault, 

Wide opening, pieiced the mountain’s rocky side 
Entering within the threshold, on the gi ound 
I flung me, sad, faint, overworn with toil ” o 4 a 

* iff a? rUf 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE 
FOUKTII BOOK OF THE PLEASUEES OF 
THE IMAGINATION 1770 

NE effoi t more, one cheerful sally moi e, 
Oui destined com se will timsh., and 
m peace 

Then, lor an offering sacied to the 
powers 

Wio lent us gracious guidance, we will then 
Insciibe a monument of deathless piaise, 

O mj adventmous song ^ With steady speed, 
Long hast thou, on an untried ■vo}age bound, 
Sailed between eaith and heaven hast now sur- 
vejed 

vSti etched out beneath thee, all the maz;^ tracts 
Of Passion and Opinion , like a waste lo 

Of bands and flow ery lawns and tangling wood*?, 
Where moi tils i oam bewildered and hast now, 
Exulting, soaied among the worlds above, 

Or hoceied near the eternal gates o± hea-ven, 

If haply the discourses of the gods, 

A cuiious, but an unpresummg guest, 

Thou mighPst pntake, and cauy back some strain 
Of di\ine wisdom, lawful to repeat, 

And apt to be conceived of man below 
A different task remams , the seciet p itbs i.o 
Of early genius to explore to trace 
Those haunts wheie Fancy her predestined sons, 
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Like to tke demigods of old, doth nuise, 

Eemote from eyes piofane Ye happy souls. 

Who now hei tender discipline obey, 

Whei e dwell ye ^ What wild river’s brink at eve 
Imprint your steps ^ What solemn groves at noon^ 
Use ye to visit, often breaking forth 
In rapture ’mid your dilatoi^ walk. 

Or musing, as in slumber, on the green ^ so 
—Would I again were with you ^ — 0 ye dales 
Of Tyne, and ye most ancient woodlands , where, 
Oft as the giant flood obliquely strides, 

And his banks open, and his lawns extend, 

Stops shoit the pleased traveller to view, 
Presiding o’er the scene, some rustic tower 
Founded by Norman or by Saxon hands 
3 ye Noithumbrian shades, which overlook 
Che rocky pavement and the mossy falls 
)f solitary Wensbeck’s limpid stream, 40 

low gladly I recall your well-known seats, 
ieloved of old, and that delightful time 
Fhen, ail alone, for many a summer’s day, 
wandered through your calm recesses led 
1 silence by some powerful hand unseen 
Nor will I e’er forget you , nor shall e’er 
he gi avei tasks of manhood, or the advice 
f vulgar wisdom, move me to disclaim 
lose studies which possessed me m the dawn 
life, and fixed the colour of my mind 50 

r every future year v hence even now 
om sleep I rescue the clear hours of morn, 
d, while the world around lies overwhelmed 
idle darkness, am alive to thoughts 
honourable fame, of truth divine 
moral, and of minds to virtue won 
the sweet magic of harmonious verse , 

» themes which now expect us For thus far 
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On general and on aits -winch glow 

Spontaneous m the mindb of all m inkind, 

Hath dwelt ohr aignment , and how, ^elt-tiught, 
Though seldom conscious of their own empl n, 

In i^atnie’s oi in Foi tune’s changeful bcenc, 

Men learn to judge of Beaut}, and acquue 
riiobO foim*?, set up as idoK in the soul, 

Foi love and zealous praise Yet indistinct, 

In \ulgn bosoms, and unnoticed lie 
These pie ibiiui stores, unless the casual foi ce 
Of thmgb external piompt the heedless mind 
To iecogni7e liei wealth But some theie aie 70 
Coiibcioub of Isatiire, and the rule which man 
Oer hTatuie holds some who, within themselves 
Retnmg fiom the tri\ial scenes of chance 
And momentary pasbion, can at will 
Call up these fan exemphis of the mind , 

Eeview then features scan the secret laws 
Which bind them to each other , and displaj , 

Bv toims, or sounds, or colours, to the sense 
Of dl the woild their latent chaims dl‘^play, 
Even as m Yatuie’s frame, (if buch a woid, ao 
If such a word, so bold, may from the lips 
Of man proceed) as in this outward frame 
Of things the gieat Aitificer portiays 
Ills own mimense idea Tarious names 
These among moitals beai, as vaxious signs 
They use, and, by pecuhai organs, speak 
To human seubC Thei e are who, by the flight 
Of air through tubes with moxing stops distmct, 
Or by extended chords, m measuie taught 
To vibrate can assemble powei ful sounds, 90 
Expressing e\ er} temper of the mmd 
From eveiy cause, and charming all the soul 
With passion void of cue Others, mean time, 
The rugged mass of metal, wood, or stone, 

L 
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Patiently taming , or with easier hand 
Dcsciibmg lines, and with more ample scope 
Uniting colours , can to general sight 
Produce those permanent and perfect forms, 
Those characters of heroes and of gods, 

Which, from the ciude mateiials of the world, io( 
Their own high minds created But the chief** 
Ai e poets , eloquent men, who dwell on earth 
To clothe whate’ei the soul admires oi loves 
With language and with numbers Hence to the'^e 
A field IS opened wide as Nature’s sphere, 

Nay, wider vaiious as the sudden acts 
Of human wit, and vast as the demands 
Of human will The bard, nor length, nor depth, 
Nor place, nor form contiols To eyes, to eais, 
To every organ of the copious mind, no 

He ofiereth all its treasures ^ Him the houi s, 
The seasons him obey and changeful Time 
Sees him at will keep measure with his flight, 

At will outstrip it To enhance his toil, 

He summoneth, from the uttermost extent 
Of things which God hath taught him, every foim 
Auxiliar, every powei , and all beside 
Excludes, impeuous His prevailing hand 
Gives to corporeal essence, life, and sense, 

And every stately function of the soul ict 

The soul Itself, to him obsequious, lies 
Like matter’s passive heap , and as he wills, 

To reason and affection he assigns 
Their just alliances, their just degiees 
Whence his peculiar honours whence the race 
Of men who people his delightful world, 

Men genuine and according to themselves^ 
Transcend as far the uncertain sons of earth, 

Ab eaith itself to his delightful woxld, 

The palm of spotlesb Beauty doth resign i m 




1^)DES ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS 


m TWO BOOKS BOOK I 
ODE 

PREFACE 


I 

iT yondei veidant hillock hid, 

W^heie oaks and elms,a fiiendlj shade, 
O’erlook the falling stream, 

0 master of the Latin lyre, 

A\vhile with thee will I retire 

Fiom summer’s noontide beam 

II 

And, lo, within my lonely bower 
The mdustiious bee Bom many a dower 
Collects her balmy dews 
“ For me,” she sings, “ the gems are born, 
For me then uilken i obe adorn, 

Then fi agi ant breath diffuse ” 

in 

Sweet murmurer ’ may no rude storm 
This hospitable scene detorm, 

Eor check thy gladsome toils , 



* Ongm'iIK entitkd ‘Allasiuu to Ilorice’ md 0s st 
published in ‘ Otki on Seiuul Snhjetti>t^ 4to 1745 
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Still may the buds unsullied spring, 

Still showers and sunshine couit thy wmg 
To these ambrosial spoils 

IV 

Nor shall my Muse hereafter fail, 

Hei fellow-labourer, thee, to hail , 

And lucky be the stiains 
For long ago did Natme frame 
Tour seasons and your arts the same. 
Torn pleasures and your pains 

V 

Like thee, in lowly, sylvan scenes, 

On river banks and flowery greens 
My Muse delighted plays , 

Nor through the desert of the air. 

Though swans or eagles triumph theie. 
With fond ambition stiays 

VI 

Nor where the boding raven chaunts, 

Nor near the owl’s unhallowed haunts. 
Will she her cares employ , 

But dies from rums and from tombs, 

Fi om Superstition’s horrid glooms, 

To day -light and to joy 

VII 

Nor will she tempt the barren waste , 
Nor deigns the lurking strength to taste 
Of any noxious thmg , 

But leaves with scoin to Envy’s use 
The insipid nightshade’s baneful juice, 
The nettle’s sordid stmg 
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VIII 

From all wlaich Xature fairest knows, 
tTke vernal blooms, the summei lose^ 
She di aws hei blameless we iltb , 
And, %\hen the geneious task is done, 
She conseci ates a double boon, 

To Pleasure and to Health 


ODE 11 ^ 

ON Tia3 WINTER SOLSTICE 1740 

I 

radnnfc luler of the year 
At length Ms wmtiy goal attains . 
Soon to re\ erse the long career, 

And noi thwai d bend his steady reins 
iTow, pieicmg half Potosi’s height, 

Prone rush the fiei > lloods of light, 
Pipening the mountain’s siher stores 
While, m some ca-^ein’s horiid shade, 
The panting Indian hides his head, 

And oft the appioach of e\e imploies 

II 

But lo, on this desei ted coast, 

How pale the sun ^ how thu k the air ^ 
Mustering his storms, a sordid host, 

Lo, Winter desolates the yeai 


* Fust pnnted foi private distribiitioTi ^ aften\aiiU 
altered and published in “ Ofki> on Seural SnbjectSt* 410 


1745 
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The fields resign their latest bloom , 

No moie the breezes watt perfume, 

No more the sti earns m music loll 
But s^owb fall dark, or rams resound , 

And, while gieat Nature mourns around 
Her griefs infect the human soul 

III 

Hence the loud city’s busy throngs* 

Uige the warm bowl and splendid fire 
Haimonious dances, festive songs, 

Against the spiteful heaven conspire 
Meantime, peihaps with tender 
Some village dame the cuifew ^ 

While round the hearth her cLildi en play 
At mom their father went abioad , 

The moon is sunk, and deep the load , 

She sighs, and wonders at his stay 

i\ 

But thou, my lyre, awake, arise, 

And hail the sun’s returning force 
Even now he climbs the noithein skies, 

And health and hope attend his couise 
Then louder howl the aerial waste, 

Be eai th with keener cold embi aced, 

Yet gentle hours advance their wing , 

And Fancy, mocking Winter’s might, 

With flowers, and dews, and streaming light, 
Already decks the new -bom spimg 

V 

0 fountain of the golden day ^ 

Could mortal vows promote thy speed, 

How soon before thy vernal ray 
Should each unkindly damp lecede ^ 
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How soon each lio\uing tempest fl\, 
Whose stoieh for mischiei aim the sk}, 
Pa ompt on our heads, to burst iinaiii , 

To rend the foitst horn the steep, ^ 
Or, thundering o’ei the Baltic deep, 

To whelm the mei chant’s hopes oi gam ^ 

\i 

But let not man’s unequal aiews 
Presume o’er IST iture and hei 1 n\ s 
'Tis hib, withgi itetul JO}', to U'^e 
The mdulgentse oi the bo\ereign Ciii'^e, 
Secure that health and beauty spi mgs, 
Tbiough this mpestic frame of things, 
Bejond wh it he can reach to know , 
And that j^Aveifs all-subduing will, 
With goodi 4he piogenj of ill, 
Atteinpei^lh e\eiy state below 

VII 

How pleasing wears the wmtiy night, 
Spent w ith the old illusti ions dead ^ 
While, by the taper’s trembling light, 

I seem those awful scenes to tread, 
Where chiefs oi legislators he, 

Whoi.e ti I urnphs move before my eve, 
In arms and antique pomp an ayed , 
While now I tiste the Ionian song, 

Xow bend to Plato’s godlike tongue 
Hesounding tin ough the oln e shade 


vin 

But should some cheerful, equal friend 
Bid leaie the studious page awhile, 

Let mirth on wisdom then attend, 

And social ease on learned toil 
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Then while, at love’s nncareful shrme, 

Each dictates to the god of wme 
Her name whom all his hopes obey, 
Whatsdattering dreams each bosom warm, 
While absence, heightening every charm, 
Invokes the slow~ietmning May ^ 

IX 

May, thou delight of heaven and earth, 
MHien will thy genial star ai ise ^ 

The auspicious mom, which giy^ttree birth, 
Shall bung Eudora to my 
Within her sylvan haunt, behoiW, 

As in the happy garden old, 

She moves like that pi imeval 
Thither, ye silver-soundmg lyi@s, 1 
Ye tendei smiles, ye chaste desfoesi*^ 

Fond hope, and mutual faith, r«^pair 

X 

And if believing love can lead. 

His better omens in her eye, ^ 

Then shall my fears, O charming maid ^ 

And eveiy pam of absence die 
Then shall my jocund harp, attuned 
To thy ti ue ear, with sweeter sound, 

Pursue the fiee Horatian song , 

Old Tyne shall listen to my tale, 

And Echo, down the bordering vale, 

The liquid melody prolong 
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ron TIIF SOLSTICF, BECEMFEE y, 1740 

AS OEI<3I3^ VLEY W RITTl N 

N OW to tlie utmost south ein tion,! 

The buii has traced innu il wav, 
And backward mm piepiies to loll 
And bless the noith with ea^liei day 
Prone on Potosdb ioft\ biow, 

Floods of sublmici splendoiu flow, 

Kipenmg the 1 tlent seeds ot gold 
Whilst, panting in the lonel} shade, 

Th’ afflicted Indian hides his head, 

Nor dales the blaze ot noon behold 

But lo ^ on this deserted coast, 

How faint the light, how chill the air ^ 

Lo ’ aimed with wliiilwmd, had, and fiost, 
Fiei ce W inter desolates the 'v ear 
The fields resiija their cheei tul bhjoin. 

No moie the biee/es breathe peitiime, 

No moie the iiaiblmg waters roll, 

Deserts of snow f itigue the eye, 

Successu e tempesrs bloat the sky. 

And gloomy damps oppi ess the soul 

But let my dioopmg genius ii^e, 

And had the sun’s i emotes t lav 
Now, now he dnnbs the noithern skies 
To-moiiow neaici than to-dav 
Then louder howl the "toim^ w aste, 

Be land and oce in woise defaced, 

Yet biightci hours aie on the wing, 

And Fmt}, thiough the winti) gloom, 
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lladiant with dews and flowers in bloom, 
Already bails tb’ emerging sprmg 

0 fou’itam of tbe golden day ^ 

Could moital vows but uige tby speed, 
How soon before tby vernal i ay 
Should each unkindly damp recede 
How soon each tempest, hovering, fly, 
That now, fermentmg, loads tbe sky, 

Pi ompt on our beads to burst amam, 

To rend tbe forest from tbe steep, 

And, tbundeiing o-’er tbe Baltic deep, 

To whelm tbe merchant’s hopes of gam 

But let not man’s impeifect views 
Presume to tax wise Nature’s laws , 

’Tis bis with silent joy to use 
Th’ indulgence of tbe Soveieign Cause, 
Secure that from tbe whole of things 
Beauty and good consummate spiings, 
Beyond what be can reach to know, 

And that tbe pi evidence of Heaven 
Has some peculiar blessing given 
To each allotted state below 

Even now bow sweet tbe wintry night 
Spent with tbe old, illustrious dead ^ 
While, by tbe taper’s trembling light, 

1 seem those awful courts to tread, 
Where chiefs and legislators lie, 

IVbose triumphs move befoie my eye, 
With every laurel fiesb displayed, 
While, charmed, I rove in classic song, 
Or bend to freedom’s fearless tongue, 

Or walk tbe academic shade 
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ODE III 

TO A $’KIE^jD, ITNSUCCEStorLL 1 \ LOl-E ^ 

I 

I NDEED, m\ Pliaediia, if to find 

Tha^j-wealtli cm tuiiale \\i 4 ics gam, 
Hdd e’er distmbed 3^001 tlionglittul mmd, 

Or cautocd one seiioub moment’b pam, 

I should ha\ e s iid that all the 1 ule& 

You learned of moialists and schools, 

Weie vei\ useless, very vain 

It 

Yet I perhaps mistake the case — 
bxy^ though vnth this heioio air, 

Like one that holds a nobler chase, 

You ivy the tender loss to beai, 

Does not joui heart renounce your tongue ^ 
Seems not my censure strangely -wiong, 

To count it such a slight adair ^ 

III 

When Hesper guilds the shaded sky, 

Oft as you seek the well-knoi'vn gioce, 
Methinks I see you cast your eye 
Back to the morning scenes of Im e 
Each pleasing \\ ord 3 ou heard her say, 

Her gentle look, her gi aceful wa} , 

Again youi stiuggling fancy move 


*' Origin ilh entitled, “ To a Gei tleman whose ilistro'^s 
had mimed in 0 d Min, iid tufct pubhbhtd in “ 0‘it^ 
on Several 4to l74o 
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IV 

Then tell me, is your soul entire ^ 

Does Wisdom calmly hold her throne ^ 
Then can you question each desire, 

Bid this remain, and that begone 
Ko tear half-starting from your eye , 
No kindling blush, you know not why , 
No stealing sigh, nor stifled groan 


V 

Away with this unmanly mood ’ 

See where the hoary churl appears, 

Whose hand hath seized the favourite good 
Which you leserved for happier yeais 
While, side by side, the blushing maid 
Shi inks fi om his % isage, half afi aid, 

Spite of the sickly joy she vearb 

VI 

Ye guardian powers of love and fame, 

This chaste, harmonious pair behold , 

And thus leward the geneious flame 
Of all who barter vows for gold 
O bloom of youth ^ 0 tendei chaims ^ 
Well-buried in a dotaid’s aims 
O equal puce of beauty sold^ 

VII 

Cease then to gaze with looks of love 
Bid her adieu, the venal fan 
Unworthy she your bliss to prove , 

Then wherefore should she prove youi care ^ 
No lay your mjrtle garland down , 

And let awhile the willow’s crown 
With luckier omens bind yom haii 
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\ni 

Oh ^ just escaped the faithless mam, 
Though dii'ven unwilling on the i aid 
To guide }oui favouied steps again. 
Behold ■^oui better Geniub stand 
Where Tiuth lei-oUes her page di\ine, 
Where Tiitue leads to Ilonout’s shiaie, 
Behold, he lilts his awful hand 

IX 

Fix but on these joui ruling aim, 

And Time, the sue ot manh" cait, 

W ill taiiC} 's da/zling coloui s tame , 

A sobei ei dress will beaut} we u 
Then shall esteem, b} knowledge led, 
Inthrone withm jour heait and head 
Some hap]>ier love, some txuei fair* 


ODE IV 

AFrBCTED iXDirrEREXCE TO THE SAME 
I 

Y es you contemn the peijured maid 

Who all joui la^ouiite hopes beti ijed 
2^or, though hei hcait should home letuin 
Hei tuneful tongue it& talsehood mourn, 

Her winning ejes your faith imploie. 

Would you her hand recen e again, 

Or once dissemble youi disdam, 

Or listen to the sj ren’s theme, 

Or stoop to lo'v e , since now esteem, 

And confidence, and fiiendship, is no more 
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IT 

Yet tell me, Phaediia, tell me why, 

Whei?^ summoning your pride, you try 
To meet her looks with cool neglect, 

Oi cross her walk with slight lespect, 

(For so IS falsehood best repaid) 

Whence do your cheeks indignant glow ^ 
Why IS your stiugglmg tongue so slow ^ 
What means that dai kness on your brow ^ 
As if with all hei bioken \ow 
You meant the fair apostate to upbraid ^ 


ODE 

AGAINST SUSPICION 
I 

O H f fly , ’tis dire Suspicion’s mien , 
And, meditating plagues unseen, 
The sorceress hither bends 
Bebold ^ her touch in gall imbrued 
Behold ’ her garment drops with blood 
Of lovers and of friends 

n 

Fly far already in yom ey es 
I see a pale suffusion rise , 

And soon through every vein, 

Soon will her secret venom spi ead, 

And all your heart and all your head 
Imbibe the potent stain 


* First published m Odes on Several Suhjects^'^ 4to 
1745 
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ni 

Then many a demon will she laise 
To vex } 0111 «!leep, to haunt your ways , 
While gleams of lost delight 
Baise the daik tempest of the biain, 

As liQ^htning slimes across the mam, 

Thiongh whiilwmds and thiough night 

i\ 

Xo more can faith or candour move , 

But each ingenuous deed of love, 

Which reason would applaud, 

Now, smiling o’er hei dark distiess, 

Fancy malignant stiives to diess 
Like injury and fraud 

V 

Farewell to- vii tne s peaceful times 
Soon will y ou stoop to act the crimes 
Which thus you stoop to fear 
Guilt ioUows guilt , and where the ti am 
Begins With wrongs of such a stain, 

What hoiiois ioim the lear ^ 

VI 

’Ti» thus to woik hei baleful power, 
Suspicion waits the sullen hour 
Of ti etfulness and sti ife , 

When care the infirmer bosom wrings, 

Oi Eurus waves his muiky wings, 

To damp the seats of life 

ni 

But come, forsake the scene unblessed 
Which fiist beheld jour faithful breast 
To gioundlesb feais a prev 
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Come where, with my prevailing lyre 
The skies, the sti earns, the groves conspire 
To charm your doubts away 

Vllf 

Thioned in the sun’s descending car, 

What power unseen diffuseth tar 
This tenderness of mind ^ 

What Genius smiles on yonder flood ^ 
What God, in whispeis fiom the wood, 
Bids every thought be kind ? 

IX 

O thou, whate’ei thy awful name, 

Whose wisdom oui untowai d frame 
With social love restrains, 

Thou, who, by fan aflection’s ties, 

Giv’st us to double ail our joys - 
And half disarm om pains , 

X 

If, far from Dyson and from me. 
Suspicion took, by thy decree. 

Her everlasting flight , 

If, firm on virtue’s ample base, 

Thy parent hand has deigned to raise 
Our friendship’s honoured height , 

XI 

Let universal candour still, 

Clear as yon heaven-reflecting rill, 
Preserve my open mind , 


* This stanza was found in a copy presented bv A\en* 
bide to a friend — a’Wlkic lditok 
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Nor tliito nor that mm\ clocked wa^s 
One sordid doubt within me laise. 

To injuie human kind 


t ODETI-^ 

HTMX TO CHEEBrLLlSESS 

H OW thick the shades of Q ^ ening close ^ 
How pale the sk} with weight of snows ^ 
Haste, light the tipeis, urge the hre, 

And bid the jo\less d ly retiie 

Alas, in vain I tr} within 

To brighten the detected scene, 

While, roused by giief, these fiery pams 
Tear the frail texture of my veins , 

While Wxi^ei’s \oice, that storms around, 

And } on dee'" death-boll’s gioanmg sound, 
Henew ma mind’s oppress^ e gloom, 

Tdl starting Honor shakes the room 
Is there m nature no kind power 
To soothe affliction’s loneh hour^ 

To blunt the edge of dire disease, 

And teach these wmti;^ shades to please ^ 
Come, Cheerhilness — timmphant fair, 

Shine thiough the hoi a mg cloud of care 
O sweet of language, mild of mien ^ 

O Virtue’s fiiend and Pleasure’s queen ^ 
Assuage the fiames that burn my breast. 
Compose my jaiiing thoughts to rest , 

And, while thy gracious gifts I feel, 

My song shall all th} piaise reveal 


* Fust published m Orft? o?i Seieral Subjedts/^ 4to 
1745 
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As once (’twas»m Astrgea’s leio-n) 

The vernal powers renewed then ti am, 

It happened that immortal Love 
Was ranging through the spheres above, 

And downward hither cast his eye, 

The year’s returning pomp to spy 
He saw the radiant god of day 
Waft m his car the losy May , 

The fragrant Airs and genial Homs 
Were shedding round him dews and flowers , 
Before his wheels Auioia passed, 

And Hesper’s golden lamp was list 
But, fairest of the blooming thiong, 

When Health majestic moved along, 
Delighted to survey below 
The joys which from her piesence flow, 
While earth, enlivened, hears her voice, 

And swains, and flocks, and fieldsn^joice , 
Then mighty Love her charms confessed, 
And soon his vows inclined her bieast, 

And, known from that auspicious mom, 

The pleasing Cheerfulness was boin 
Thou, Cheerfulness, by heaven designed 
To sway the movements of the mind, 
Whatever fretful passion springs, 

Whatever wayward foitune bungs 
To disarrange the powei withm, 

And stiam the musical machine, 

Thou Goddess, thy atteuipeiing hand 
Doth each discoidant stiiiig command, 
Eefines the soft, and swells the sti ong , 

And, joining ^Nature’s genera^ong, 
Thiough many a varying tone unfolds 
The harmony of human souls 
Fair guardian of domestic life, 

Kmd banisher of homebred stiife, 
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jN'or sullen 1^, nor taunting eye 
Deforms the bcene wkeie thou art by 
Ko sickening husband damns the hour 
Which bound his joys to female po'wer^ 

Ko pmmg mother weeps the cares 
Which pareiftb waste on thankless hens 
The officious daughtei b pleased attend , 

The bi other addb the name of hiend 
By thee, with doweis then boaid is ciuiuied , 
With songb fiom thee then wmlLb lesomal 
And morn with welcome lustie shines, 

And evening, unperccived, declines 
Is there a youth, wffiose anxious heart 
Labouis with lore’s unpitied smart ^ 

Though now he stiay bj nils and boweib, 
And %veeping waste the lonely hours, 

Or if the njmph her audience deign, 

Debase t^isimv ofhib pam 
With slavish looks, discolomed eyes, 

And accents faltciing into sighs , 

Yet thou, auspicious power, with ease 
Canst yield him happier aits to please, 

Infoim his mien with mauliei chaims, 
Instinct his tongue with noblei arms, 

With more commanding pa&sion move, 

And teach the dignity of lo\ e 
^Friend to the Mu^^e and all hei tiam, 

For thee I couit the Muse again 
The Muse for thee may well exert 
Her pomp, her charms, her fondest ait, 

Who otves to thee that pleasing swiy 
Which eaith a^d peopled heaven obey 
Let Melancholy’s plaintive tongue 
Repeat what latei bards have sung , 

But thine was Homer’s ancient might, 

And thine \ictorious Pmdai’s flight 
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Thy hand each Lesbian wreath attired 
Thy lip Sicilian leeds inspired 
Thy spirit lent the glad perfume 
Whence yet the flowers of Teos bloom , 
Whence yet fiom Tibur’s Sabine vale 
Delicious blows the enlivening gale, 
While Horace calls thy sportive choir, 
Heroes and nymphs, around his l^re 
But see where yonder pensn e sage 
(A prey perhaps to foi tune’s rage, 

Pei haps by tender giiefs oppressed, 

Oi glooms, cpngenial to hib breast) 
Retires in desert scenes to dwell. 

And bids the joyless world farewell 
Alone he treads the autumnal shade, 
Alone, beneath the mountain laid, 

He sees the nightly damps ascend, 

And gathering storms aloft impencH 
He heais the neighbouring surges toll, 
And raging thunders shake the pole 
Then, struck by every object round, 

And stunned by e^ery hoi rid sound, 

He as^s a clue for Hatuie’s ways , 

But evil haunts him through the maze 
He sees ten thousand demons rise 
To wield the empire of the skies, 

And Chance and Fate assume the rod, 
And Malice blot the thione of God 
O thou, whose pleasing powei I sing, 
Thy lenient influence hither bung , 
Compose the stoim, dispel the gloom, 

Till Hatuie wear hei wonted bloom, 

Till fields and shades then sweets exhale, 
And music swell each opening gale 
Then o’er his breast thy softness poui. 
And let him leain the timely houi 
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To trace woild’b benignant 
And judge of that piebiding caube 
lYbo founds on discord beaut) ’s re gn, 
Contertfa to pleasuie every pain, 

Subdues each iio«itile form to i est, 

And bids tlie univeihe be bk^bcd 
O tbou, whose pleabing power I sing, 

If light I touch the votive string, 

If equal piaise I jield th) name, 
btill gov ei n thou thy poet’s flame , 

Still with the Mube my bobom shaie, 

And soothe to peace intiudmg car(^ 

But mobt e\eit thy pleubing power 
On fiiendbhip’b conbecrated hour, 

And, while my Sophron points the road 
io godlike wisdom’s calm abode, 

Or, y arm in freedom’s ancient cause, 
Tiacetli the bomce of Albion’s laws, 

Add thou o’er all the generous toil 
The light of thv unclouded smile 
But it, by foi tune’b stubborn sway. 

From him and fiiend^hip torn awav, 

I court the Yluse’b healing spell 
For gi lefb that still vhth absence dwell, 
Do tSou conduct my fancy’s dreams 
To such mduigent, phcid themes, 

As just the struggling breast may cheer, 
And just suspend the starting tear, 

Yet leave that sacred sense of 
Which none but fi lends and loveis know 
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ODE VII 

ON THE USE OP FOETKY 
I 

N ot for themselves did human kind 

Contrive the parts by heaven assigned 
On life’s wide scene to play 
Not Scipio’s force, nor Gubar’s skill 
Can conquer Glory’s aiduous hill, 

If Fortune close the way 

II 

Yet still the self-depending soul, 

Though last and least m Fortune’s loll 
His proper sphere command?^, 

And knows what Nature’s seal bestowed, 
And sees, before the throne of God, 

The rank in which he stands 

m 

Who trained by laws the future age, 

Who rescued nations from the rage 
Of partial, factious powei, 
hly heai t with distant homage views , 
Content if thou, cfeiestial Muse, 

Didst rule my natal hour 

IV 

Not fax beneath the hero’s feet, 

Nor fiom the legislatoi’s seat 
Stands far remote the bard 
Though not with public terrors crowned, 

Yet wider shall his rule be^foimd, ^ 

More lasting his award 
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V 

Ljcnigus fashioned Spaita’s fame, 

And Pompey to the Roman name 
Crave nnneisa! sway 

Where are thej ^ — Homer’s reverend page 
Holds empiie to the thirtieth igc, 

And tongues and climes obey 

VI 

And thus when William’s acts di\ine 
1^0 longer shall fiom Bourhon’s line 
Draw one vindictive vow , 

When Sidney shall with Cato rest, 

And Russell mo\e the patiiot’s breast 
Ho more than Biutus now , 

vn 

Yet then shall Shakespeare*s powerful ait 
C^er eveiy passion, every heart, 

Conhrin his awful throne 
T} rants shall how before his laws , 

And Freedom’s, Glory’s, Yntue’s cause, 
Then dread assertoi own 


ODE TIII^ 

ON UElVrNG HOLLAND 

I 1 

F arewell to Le>deii’s lonely bound, 
The Belgian Muse’s sober seat , 


Composed m 1744, and first published m ‘ Oda on. 
Several StibjectSf^^ 4to 1745 
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Where, dealing fiugal gifts armnd 
To all the favourites at hei feet, 

She trams the body’s bulky frame 
Eor^passive^, persevering toils , 

And lest, from any prouder aim, 

The daring mind should scorn her homely spoils, 
She breathes maternal fogs to damp its restless 
flame 

I 2 

Farewell the giave, pacific air, 

Where never mountain zephyr blew 
The maishy levels lank and bare, 

Which Pan, which Ceres never knew 
The ISTaiads, with obscene attire, 

Urging in vain their urns to flow , 

AVhile round them chaunt the croaking choir, 
And haply soothe some lover’s prudent woe, 

Or prompt some restive bard and modulate his lyi e 

I 3 

Farewell, ye nymphs, whom sober care of gam 
Snatched in youi cradles from the god of Love 
She rendered all his boasted arrows vain , 
And all his gifts did he m spite remove 
Ye too, the slow-eyed fathers of the land, 
With whom dominion steals from hand to hai\d, 
Unowned, undignified by public choice, 

I go where Liberty to all is known. 

And tells a monai ch on his throne, 

He reigns not but by her preserving voice 

II 1 

0 my loved England, when with thee 
Shall I sit down, to part no more ^ 

Far from this pale, discolomed sea, 

That sleeps upon the leedy shoie 
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When 1 plough th^ aTUi e tide ^ 

‘When on ihy hilis the tlocLs ndiniie, 

» Like raountam snows , till down their snle 
I trace the tillage and the sacied spiro^ [-vide 
While bowers and copses green thegoldeiAlope di- 

II 2 

Ye nymphs who gnaid the pathless gio\e, 

Ye blue-tyed sisteis of the stieims^ 

With whom I wont at mom to roae, 

With whom at noon 1 1 dked m dreams , 

Oh ’ talve me to } oui haunts ag un, 

The rocky spring, the gieenwood glide, 

To guide my lonely foot&teps deign, 

To prompt my slumbers m the mui mui mg shade, 
And soothe iny vacant eai with many an airy sti am 

n 3 

And thou, my faithful haip, no longer nioui n 
Thy drooping m ister s inauspicious hand 
ISTow brighter skies and fiesher gales return, 
!Now faiier muds thy melody demand 
Laughteis of Albion listen to my lyie 

0 Phoebu«5, guardian of the Aonian choir, 
Why sounds not mine h umomous as thy ow n, 
When all the viigm deities aboce, 

With Yenus and with Juno mo\e 
In concert round the Olympian father’s thione ^ 

III 1 

Thee too, protectress of my lays, 

Elate with whose majestic call, 

Above degenerate Latmm’s piaise, 

Above the slavish boast of Giul, 

1 daie froni unpious thiones reclaim, 

And wanton sloth’s ignoble chai ms, 
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The honours of a poet’s name,^” 

To Somers’ counsels, or to Hampden’s arms, 
Thee, Freedom, I rejoin, and bless thy genuine 
flame, 


III 2 

Great citizen of Albion Thee 
Heroic Valour still attends. 

And useful Science, pleased to see 
How Alt her studious toil extends 
While Truth, diffusing from on high 
A lustre unconfined as day. 

Fills and commands the public eye , 

Till, pierced and sinking by her powerful raj, 
Tame Faith and monkish Awe, like nightlydetnoiis, 
fly 

in 3 

Hence the whole land the patriot’s aidour 
shares 

Hence dread Religion dwells with socialJoy , 
And holy passions and unsullied cares,* 

In youth, in age, domestic life employ 
0 faft Britannia, hail ’ With partial love, 
The tribes of men their native seats approve, 
Unjust and hostile to each foreign fame 
But when for generous minds and manly laws 
A nation holds her prime applause, 

There public zeal shall all reproof disclaim 
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ODE IX 
TO CURIO 1744 * 

I 

T hrice hath the sprmg beheld thy faded 
fame 

Since I, exulting, grasped the tuneful shell 
Eager thiough endless years to sound thy name, 
Pioud that my memory with thine should dwell 
How hast thou stained the splendour of my choice ’ 
Those godlike forms which hovered round thy 
voice, 

I^ws, freedom, glory, whither aie they flown ^ 

^ What can I now of thee to Time report, 

^ Save thy fond country made thy impious sport, 
Her foitune and her hope the victims of thy own ^ 

II 

Thei e are, with eyes unmoved and reckless heart, 
Who saw thee from thy summit fall thus low, 
Who deemed thy arm extended but to dart 
The public vengeance on thy private foe 
But, spite of every gloss of envious minds, 

The owl-eyed race whom viitue’s lustre blinds, 
Wh.0 sagely piove that each man hath his price, 
I still believed thy aim from blemish free, 

I yet, even yet, believe it, spite of thee 
And all thy painted pleas to greatness and to vice 


* Puhlisbed in 4to , 1744, as An Episthto Cuizo” 
but afterwaids alteied into flie abo\e Ode 
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“ Thou didst not dream of liberty decayed, 

JSFor w^h to make hei guardian laws moi e strong 
But the rash many, first by thee misled, 

Boie thee at length unwillingly along ” 

Rise from your sad abodes, ye curst of old, 

For faith deserted, ox fox cities sold, 

Own here one untried, unexampled deed , 

One mystexy of shame fxom Curio learn, 

To beg the infamy he did not earn [i^eed 
And ’scape in Gruilt’s disguibe fioni Virtue’s offered 


For saw we not that dangerous power avowed 
Whom Freedom oft hath found her mortal fcane, 
Whom public Wisdom ever strove to exclmde, 
And but with blushes suffer eth in her train • 
Corruption vaunted her bewitching spoils, 

O’er court, o’er senate, spiead in pomp her toils, ^ 
And called herself the state’s directing soul 
Till Curio, like a good magician, tried, 

With Eloquence and Reason at his side, [trol 
By strength of holier spells the enchantress to con- 


V 

Soon with thy countiy’s hope thy fame extends 
The rescued merchant oft thy words resounds 
Thee and thy cause the rural heartfii defends 
His bowl to thee the gx ateful sailor crowns 
The learned recluse, with awful zeal who read 
Of Grecian hexoes, Roman patiiots dead, 

ISTow with like awe dothdivmg merit scan 
While he, whom virtue m his blest retreat 
Bade social ease and public passions meet, 
Ascends the civil scene, and knows lo be a man 
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At length, in View the glorious end appeared 
We saw thy spnit through the senate leign , 
And Freedom’s fiiends thy instant omen heaid 
Of laws for which their fathers bled m vain 
Waked m the strife the public G-enius rose 
More keen, moie ardent from his long repose 
Deep through hei bounds the city felt his call , 
Each ciowded haunt was stnred beneath his 
power, 

And, murmuring, challenged the deciding houi 
Of that too vast event, the hope and dread of all 

VII 

O ye good powers who look on human kind, 
Instruct the mighty moments as they 1 oil , 

And watch the fleeting shapes m Cmio’s mind, 
And steer his passions steady to the goal 
O Alfied, father of the English name, 

O valiant Edward, fiist m civil fame, 

O William, height of public virtue pure, 

Bend from your radiant seats a joyful eye, 
Behold the sum of all jour labours nigh, 

Your plans of law complete, your ends of luie 
secure 


VIII 

’Twas then — 0 shame ^ O soul from faith 
estranged ^ 

O Albion, oft to flatteimg vows a prey ^ 

’Twas then — Thy thought what sudden fi enzy 
changed ^ * 

'What lushmg palsy took thy strength away ^ 

Is this the man in Fieedom’s cause appio\ed ^ 
The man so great, so honoured, so beloved ^ 
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Whom the dead envied and the l^tring hlesbed ^ 
This patient slave, by tinsel bor is allured ? 
This wretched suitor, for a boon abjured ^ 
Whom those that feared him, scorn , that ti usted 
him, detest ^ 


IX 

Oh ’ lost alike to action and repose , 

With all that habit of famibai fame, 

Sold to the mockery of relentless foes, * 

And doomed to exhaust thediegs of life in shame, 
To act with burning brow and thiobbmg heart 
A poor desertei’s dull exploded pait, 

To slight the favour thou canst hope no more, 
Renounce the giddy crowd, the vulgar wind, 
Charge thy own lightness on thj countiy’s mind, 
And from her voice appeal to each tame fo^'eign 
shore 


X 

But England’s sons, to purchase thence applausej 
Shall ne’er the loyalty of slaves pietend, 

By courtly passions tiy the public cause ,* 

JsTor to the forms of lule betiay the end 
0 race erect ^ by manliest passions moved, 

The labours which to Yirtue st ind approved, 
Prompt with a lovei’s fondness to suivey , 

Yet, where Injustice woiks her wilful claim, 
Pierce as the flight of Jove’s desti oying flame, 
Impatient to confront, and dieadful to lepay 

XI 

These thy heai t owns no longer In their i oom 
See the grave queen of pageants. Honour, dwell, 
Couched in thy bosom’s deep tempestuous gloom 
Like some gripi idol m a soicerei’s cell 
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Befoie hei %ites thy sickemng reason fieT7, 
Divine rersiasion from thy tongue witlidiew, 
Willie Laughter mocked, or Pity stole a sigh 
Can Wit her tender movements rightly frame 
Where the piime function of the soul i& lame 
Can Fancy’s feeble spimgs the force of Tiiith 
supply ^ 


XII 

But come ’tis time strong Destiny impends 
To shut thee fiom the joys thou hast betrayed 
With piinces filled, the solemn fane ascends, 
By Infamy, the mindful demon, swayed 
Theie yengeful vows for guaidian laws effaced, 
From nations fettei ed, and fi om towns laid waste, 
Foi ever tin ough the spacious courts i esound 
There long posterity’s united gioan 
And the sad charge of horrors not their own, 
Assail the giant chiefs, and press them to thegiound 

XIII 

In sight old Time, impeiious judge, awaits 
Above revenge, or fear, or pity, just, 

He urgeth onward to those guilty gates 
The Gieat, the Sage, the Happy, and August 
And still he asks them of the hidden plan 
Whence every tieaty, every war began, 
Evolves then secrets and then guilt pioclauns 
And still his hands despoil them on the road 
Of each vain wreath by lying bai ds bestowed. 
And crush then tiophies huge, and laise then 
sculptured names 

XIV 

Ye mighty shades, arise, give place, attend 
Here his eternal mansion Curio seeks 
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Low doth proud Wentworth touche stranger 
bend, ® 

And his dire welcome hardy Clifford speaks 
“ He comes, whom fate with surer arts prepared 
To accomplish all which we but vainly dared , 
"WTiom o’er the stubborn herd she taught to reign , 
Who soothed with gaudy dreams their raging 
power. 

Even to its last irrevocable hour , 

Then baffled their rude strength, and broke them 
to the chain ” 


’ XV 

But ye, whom yet wise Liberty inspires, 

Whom for her champions o’er the world she 
claims, 

(That household godhead whom of old your sires 
Sought in thewoodbof Elbe and boie to Thames) 
Eiive ye this hostile omen far away , 

Then own fell efforts on hei foes repay, 

Your wealth, your aits,youi fame, be hers alone 
Still gird your swords to combat on her side , 
Still flame your laws her geneious test to abide , 
And win to hei defence the altar and the throne 

XVI 

Protect her fiom youisehes, ere yet the hood 
Ofi golden Luxury, which Commeice pours, 
Hath spi ead that selfish fierceness thi ough yoni 
blood. 

Which not her lightest discipline endui es 
Snatch from fantastic demagogues her cause 
Dream not of Huma’s manneis, Plato’s laws 
A wiser founder, and a nobler plan, 

O sons of Alfred, were for you assigned 
Bring to that bnthiight but an equal mind. 
And no subiimei lot wdl fate reseive for man 
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ODE 

TO THE MUSE 
I 

Q UEEX of my songs, harmonious maid, 
Ah, why hast thou withdi awn thy aid ^ 
Ah, why foi saken thus my breast. 

With inauspicious damps oppressed ^ 

Where is the dread pi ophetic heat, 

With which my bosom wont to beat ^ 

Wheie all the bright mysteiious dreams 
Of haunted groves and tuneful streams, 

That wooed my genius to divmest themes ^ 

11 

Say, goddess, can the festal board, 

Oi young Olympia’s form adored , 

Say, can the pomp of promised fame 
Relume thy faint, thy dymg flame ^ 

Oi have melodious airs the power 
To give one free, poetic houi ? 

Or, from amid the Elysian tram, 

The soul of Milton shall I gam, 

To wm thee back with some celestial strain ^ 

III 

0 powerful strain ^ 0 .sacred soul ^ 

His numbers every sense control 
And now again my bosom burns , 

The Muse, the Muse herself returns 

* Fust published in “ Odes on Several Snljects,^'* 4to 
1745, and oiiginally entitled, “On the Absence of the 
Poetic Inclination ” 
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Such on the banks of Tyne, confused, 
I hailed the fair, immoi tal gues4 
When first she sealed me for her own, 
Made idl her blissful treasures known,* 
And bade me swear to follow Her alone 


ODE XI* 

ON liOVB, TO A TBIBNI).** 

I 

N O, foohsh youth — to virtuous fame 
If now thy early hopes be vowed, 

If true ambition’s nobler flame 
Command thy footsteps fi om the crowd, 

Lean not to Love’s enchanting snare , 

His songs, his woids, his looks beware, 

Xor join his votaries, the young and fair 

II 

By thought, by dangeis, and by toils, 

The wieath of just renown is worn , 

Nor will ambition’s awful spoils 
The flowery pomp of ease adorn 
But Love unbends the force of thought , 

By Love unmanly fears are taught , 

And Love’s reward with gaudy sloth is bought 

m 

Yet thou hast read m tuneful lays, ^ 

And heard from many a zealous breast, 

* First published in " Odks on Several Subjects” 4to 

1 745, and onginall'v entitled, “ To a Friend, on the Hazard 
of falling m Love ” 
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The pieasuiff tale of beauty’s piaise 
In wisdom’ & lofty language dressed , 

Of beauty poweiful to impart 
Each finei sense, each comelier art, 

And soothe and polish man’s ungentle heart 

IT 

If then, from Love’s deceit secure, 

Thus far alone thy wishes tend, 

Go , see the white- winged evening hour 
On Delia’s vernal w ilk dcbcend 
Go, while the golden light serene, 

The grove, the lawn, the softened scene, 
Becomes the pi esence of the rural queen 

V 

Attend, while that harmonious tongue 
Each bosom, each desii e commands 
Apollo’s lute, by Hermes strung, 

And touched by chaste Minerva’s hands, 
Attend I feel a foi ce divine, 

O Delia ^ win my thoughts to thme , 
That half the colour of thy life is mine 

VI 

Tet, conscious of the dangerous charm, 
Soon would I turn my steps away , 

Hoi oft provoke the lovely harm, 

Hor lull my i eason’s watchful sway 
But thou, my fiiend — I hear thy sighs 
Alas, I read thy downcast eyes , 

And thy tongue falters , and thy coloui files 

VII 

So soon again to meet the fair ^ 

So pensive all this absent houi ^ 
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0 yet, unlucky youth, bewai e, 

While yet to think is m thy power 

In vain with friendship’s flattering name 
“Thy paesion veils its inward shame , 

Fi lendship, the treacherous fuel of thy flame ^ 

vm 

Once, I remember, new to Love, 

And dreading his tyrannic chain, 

1 sought a gentle maid to prove 
What peaceful joys in friendship reign 
Whence we forsooth might safely stand, 

And pitying view the lovesick band, 

And mock the winged boy’s malicious hand 

IX 

Thus frequent passed the cloudless day, 

To smiles and sweet discourse resigned , 
While I e\ulted to survey 
One generous woman’s i eal mind 
Till fiiendship soon my languid breast 
Each night with unknown cares possessed, 
Dashed my coy slumbers, or my dreams distiessed 

X 

Fool that I was ^ And now, even now, 

While thus I preach the Stoic strain, 

Unless I shun Olympia’s view, 

An hour unsays it all again 
O friend ^ when Love dnects her eyes 
To pierce where every passion lies, 

Wheie IS the firm, the cautious, or the wise^ 
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ODE XII 

TO SIE TEANCia HENRY BRAKE, BARONET 
I 

B ehold , the Balance m the sky 
Swift on the wintry scale inclines , 
To eaithy caves the Dryads fly, 

And the bare pastures Pan resigns 
Late did the farmer’s fork o’erspread. 
With recent soil, the twice-mown mead, 
Tainting the bloom which Autumn knows 
He whets the rusty coulter now, 

He binds his oxen to the plough, 

And wide his future harvest throws 

II 

Now, London’s busy confines round, 

By Kensington’s imperial towers, 

Prom Highgate’s rough descent profound, 
Es^exian heathb, or Kentish bowers, 
Wheie’ei I pass, I see approach 
Some ruial statesman’s eager coach 
Hunied by senatorial caies 
While rural nymphs (alike, within, 
Aspiring courtly piaise to win) 

Debate then, dress, leform their airs 

HI 

Say, what can now the country boast, 

O Drake, thy footsteps to detain. 

When peevish winds and gloomy frost 
The sunshine of the tempei stain ^ 
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Saj, are the priests of Devon grown 
Friends to this tolerating thronej 
Champions for George’s legal right ^ 
Have general freedom, equal law, 

Won to the glory of Hassau 

Each bold Wessexian squire and knight ? 

IV 

I doubt It much , and guess at least 
That when the day, which made us free, 
Shall next return, that sacied feast 
Thou better may’st observe with me 
With me the sulphurous treason old 
A far inferior part shall hold 
In that glad day’s triumphal strain , 

And generous William be revered, 

Hor one untimely accent heard 
Of James, or his ignoble reign 

V 

Then, while the Gascon’s fragrant wine 
With modest cups our joy supplies, 

We’ll truly thank the Power divine 
Who hade the chief, the pati lot rise , 

Rise from heioic ease, (the spoil 
Due, for his youth’s Herculean toil, 

From Belgium to her saviour son,) 

Rise with the same unconquered zeal 
For our Britannia’s injured weal. 

Her laws defaced, her shrines o’ei thrown 

VI 

He came The tyrant from our shore» 
Like a forbidden demon, fled , 

And to etei nal exile bore 
Pontific lage and vassal diead 
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Theie sual the mouldering Gothic reign 
hTew years ^ame forth, a liberal tram, 

Called by the people’s great decree 
That day, my friend, let blessings crown. — 
Till, to the demigod’s renown, 

From whom thou hast that thou art free 

VII 

Then, Drake, (for wherefore should we part 
The public and the private weal P) 

In vows to her who sways thy heait, 

Fair health, glad fortune, will we deal 
Whether Agiaia’s blooming cheek, 

Oi the soft ornaments that speak 
So eloquent in Daphne’s smile, 

Whethei the piercmg lights that fly 
From the dark heaven of Myrto’s eye, 
Haply thy fancy then beguile 

Till 

For so it lb — thy stubborn breast, 

Though touched by many a slighter wound, 
Hath no full conquest yet confessed, 

Nor the one fatal charmer found 
While I, a tiue and loyal swam, 

My fair Olympia’s gentle reign 
Through all the vaiying seasons own 
Her genius still my bosom warms , 

IsTo other maid for me hath charms, 

Or I have eyes for her alone 
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ODE XIII* 

ON LTBIC POETRY 
I 1 

O NCE more I join the Thespian choir, 
And taste the inspiring fount again 
0 parent of the Grecian lyre ’ 

Admit me to thy powerful strain 
And lo, with ease my step invades 
The pathless vale and opening shades, 

Till now I spy her verdant seat , 

And now at large I dunk the sound, 

While these her offspiing, listening round, 

By turns her melody repeat 

I 2« 

I see Anacreon smile and sing , 

His silver tresses breathe perfume , 

His cheek displays a second spring 
Of roses, taught by wine to bloom 
Away, deceitful cares, away, 

And let me listen to his lay , 

Let me the wanton pomp enjoy. 

While m smooth dance the light-winged houis 
Lead round his lyre its patron powers, 

Kind laughter and convivial joy 

I 3 

Broke from the fetters of bis native land. 
Devoting shame and vengeance to her lords, 


* First published in “Odes on Several Subjects” 4tc>, 
1745 
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Witli louder impuLe, and a tlueatening hand, 
The Lesbiai^ati lot’*' bmites the sounding ehoi els 
Ye wretches, ye perfidious train, 

Ye cuised of gods and free-boin men. 

Ye murderers of the laws, 

Though now ye gloiy in youi lust, 

Though now ye tread the feeble neck m dust, 
Yet time and iighteous Jove will judge your 
dieadful cause 

II 1 

But lo, to Sappho’s melting airs 
Descends the radiant queen of love 
She smiles, and asks what fonder cares 
Her suppliant’s plaintive measures move 
Why is my faithful maid distressed ^ 

Who, Sappho, wounds thy tender breast ? 

Say, flies he ^ Soon he shall pui sue 
Shuns he thy gifts ^ He soon shall give 
Slights he thy soriows ? He shall grieve. 

And Soon to all thy wi&hes bow 

IT 2 

But, 0 Melpomene, for whom 
Awakes thy golden shell again ^ 

What moital bieath shall e’er presume 
To echo that unbounded stiam P 
Majestic in the fi#wn of years. 

Behold, the man of Thebesf appeals 
For some there are, whose mighty frame 
The hand of Jove at biith endowed 
With hopes that mock the gazing crowd , 

As eagles drink the noontide flame, 


♦ Alcseus 


t Pmdar 
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II 3 

While the dim raven beats her weary wings, 
And chmonrs far below — Piopitious Muse, 
While I so late unlock thy purer springs, 

And breathe whatever thy ancient airs infuse, 
Wilt thou for Albion’s sons around 
(Ne’er hadst thou audience more renowned) 
Thy chaimmg arts employ. 

As when the winds fiom shore to shore 
Thro’ Greece thy lyre’s persuasive language boie, 
Till towns and isles and seas returned the vocal joy? 

in 1 

Yet then did pleasure’s lawless throng, 

Ott 1 ushing forth m loose attire, 

Thy virgin dance, thy gi aceful song 
Pollute with impious revels dire 
0 fair, 0 chaste, thy echoing shade 
May no foul discord here invade , 

NToi let thy strings one accent move, 

Except what earth’s untroubled eai 
’Mid all her social tribes may hear, 

And Heaven’s unerring thione appiove 

III 2 

Queen of the lyi e, in thy reti eat 
The fairest flowers of Pindus glow , 

The vine aspires to cro#n thy seat, 

And myrtles round thy laurel grow 
Thy strings adapt their varied strain 
To every pleasure, every pam, 

Which moital tubes were born to prove ; 
And straight our passions rise or fall, 

As at the wind’s imperious call 
The ocean swells, the billows move 
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in 3 

When midnight listens o’er the slumbering earth, 
Let me, 0 Muse, thj solemn whispers heai 
When morning sends her fi agrant breezes torth, 
With airy muimurs touch my opening eai 
And ever watchful at thy side, 

Let Wisdom’s awful suffiage guide 
The tenor of thy lay 
To hei of old by Jove was given 
To judge the various deeds of earth and heaven , 
’Twas thine by gentle arts to win us to her sw ay 

IV 1 

Oft as, to well-eained ease resigned, 

I quit the maze where Science toils, 

Do thou refresh my yielding mind 
With all thy gay, delusive spoils 
But, 0 indulgent, come not nigh 
The busy steps, the jealous eye 
Of wealthy care, or gainful age , 

Whose barren souls thy joys disdain. 

And hold as foes to reason’s reign 
Whome’er thy lovely woiks engage 

IV 2 

When friendship and when lettered mirth 
Haply paitake my simple board, 

Then let thy blameless hand call forth 
The music of the Teian chord 
Or, if invoked at softer hours, 

Oh ^ seek with me the happy bowers, 

That hear Olympia’s gentle tongue , 

To beauty Imked with virtue’s tram. 

To love devoid of jealous pain, 

Theie let the Sapphic lute be strung 
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IV 3 

But when from envy and from de'ith to claim 
A hero bleeding for his native land , 

AVhen^o thiow incense on the vestal flame 
Of Liberty, my genius gives command, 

IsTor Theban voice nor Lesbian lyie 
From thee, 0 Muse, do I require , 

While my presaging mind, 

Conscious of powers she never knew, 
Astonished, grasps at things beyond her view, 
Nor by another’s fate submits to be confined 


ODE XIV 

TO THE HONOURABLE CHARLES TOWNSHEND , 
FROM THE COUNTRY 

I 

S AY, ToWnshend, what can London boast 
To pay thee for the pleasures lost, 

The health to-day resigned , 

When Spring from this her favourite seat 
Bade Winter hasten his retreat, 

And met the western wind 

n 

Oh ^ knew’st thou how the balmy air, 

The sun, the azure heavens prepare 
To heal thy languid fiame, 

No more would noisy courts engage , 

In vain would lying faction’s rage 
Thy sacred leisure claim 
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III 

Oft I looked and oft admired , 

Till witk tte studious volume tired 
I sought the open day , 

And sure^ I cried, the rural gods 
Expect me m then gieen abodes, 

And chide my tardy lay 

IV 

But all ^ in vam my lestless feet 
Traced every silent shady seat 
Which knew then forms of old 
Nor Naiad by her fountain laid, 

Nor Wood-nymph tripping through her glade, 
Did now then iites unfold 

V 

Whether to nurse some infant oak 
They turn the slowly -tinkling brook, 

And catch the pearly showers , 

Oi brush the mildew fiom the woods. 

Or paint with noontide beams the buds, 

Or breathe on opening flowers 

VI 

Such rites, which they with Spring renew, 

The eyes of cai e can never view , 

And care hath long been mine 
And hence, offended with their guest. 

Since grief of love my soul oppressed, 

They hide their toils divine 

VII 

But soon shall thy enlivening tongue 
This heart, by dear affliction wrung. 

With noble hope inspire 
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Then will the sylvan poweis again 
Receive me m their genial tiaip^, 

And listen to my lyre 

^ VIII 

Beneath yon Di yad’s lonely shade 
A rustic altar shall he paid, 

Of turf with laurel framed- 
And thou the inscription wilt approve , 

“ This foi the peace which, lost by love, 
By friendship was reclaimed ” 


ODE XV 

TO THE EVENING STAR 
I 

T O-XIGHT retiied^ the queen of heaven 
With young Endymion stays , 

And now to Hesper it is given 
Awhile to rule the vacant sky, 

Tdl she shall to her lamp supply 
A sti earn of brighter rays 

II 

O Hesper, while the starry thiong 
With awe thy path sui rounds, 

Oh ^ listen to my suppliant song, 

If haply now the vocal sphere 
Can sujSEei thy delighted eai 
To stoop to mortal sounds 

III 

So may the bridegroom’s genial strain 
Thee still invoke to shine 
So may the bride’s unmarried tram 
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To HymeAliaiint then flatteimg vow, 
Still that his^ucky torch may glow 
With lustre puie as thme 

IV 

Far other vows must I prefer 
To thy indulgent power 
Alas, but now I paid my tear 
On fair Olympia’s viigm tomb 
And lo, from thence, in quest I roam 
Of Philomela’s bower 

V 

Piopitious send thy golden ray, 

Thou purest light above 
Let no false dame seduce to stray 
Wheie gulf or steep lie hid foi haim, 
But lead wheie music’s healing charm 
May soothe afflicted love 

VI 

To them, by many a gi ateful song 
In happier seasons vowed, 

These lawns, O^jmpia’s haunt, belong 
Oft by yon silver stream we walked, 

Or fixed, while Philomela talked, 
Beneath yon copses stood 

VIT 

Ii^or seldom, where the beechen boughs 
That looflesb tower invade, 

We came, while hei enchanting Muse 
The 1 adiant moon above us held 
Till, by a clamoioub owl compelled, 

She fled the solemn shade 
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Till 

But liark , I hear her liquid tonl 
ISTow, Hesper, guide my feet 
Down the i ed marl with moss o’ergrown, 
Thiough yon wild thicket next the plain, 
Whose hawthorns choke the winding lane, 
Which leads to her retreat 

IX 

See the green space on either hand 
Enlarged it spreads around 
See, in the midst she takes her stand, 
Wheie one old oak his awful shade 
Extends o’er half the level mead, 

Inclosed in woods profound 

X * 

Hark,* how through many a melting note 
She now prolongs her lays 
How sweetly down the void they float ^ 
The breeze their magic path attends , 

The stars shine out , the forest bends , 

The wakeful heifers gaze 

XI ^ 

Whoe’er thou ait whom chance may bung 
To this sequestered spot, 

If then the plaintive Syren sing, 

Oh ^ softly tread beneath her bower, 

And think of Heaven’s disposing power. 
Of man’s unceitain lot 

XII 

Oh ^ think, o’er all this mortal stage, 
What mournful scenes arise 
What ruin waits on kmgly rage 
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How ofteii\irtue dwells witli woe , 

How maxij giiefs fiom knowledge dow ; 
How swiftly pleasure flies 

XIII 

0 sacied bud, let me at eve, 

Thus wandering all alone, 

Tliy tendei counsel oft leceive, 

Bear witness to thy pensive aiis, 

And pity ligature’s common cares, 

Till I forget my own 


ODE XVI 

TO CALEn HABDIINGE, M D 
I 

W ITH sordid floods the wintry Urn* 

Hath stained fair Richmond’s level green 
Her naked hill the Dryads mourn, 

Ho longer a poetic scene 
*No longer there thy raptured eye 
The bear teous forms of earth or sky 
Surveys, as in then Authoi’s mmd , 

And London sheltei s from the year 
Those whom thy social hours to share 
The Attic Muse designed 

II 

Fiom Hampstead’s airy summit me 
Her guest the city shall behold, 

What day the people’s stern deciee 
To unbelieving kings is told, 


Aquarius 

O 
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AVlieii common men (the dread oi fame) 
Adjudged as one of evil name, ^ 

Befoi e the sun, the anointed head 
Then s^ek thou too the pious town, 
AYith no unworthy cares to crown 
That evening’s awful shade 


III 

Deem not I call thee to deplore 
The sacied martyr of the day, 

By fast and penitential lore 
To purge oui ancient guilt away* 

Foi this, on humble faith I lest. 

That still our advocate, the praest, 

From heavenly wrath will save the land , 
I^or ask what iites our pardon gam, 
iToi how his potent sounds lestiain 
The thunderer’s lifted hand 

IV 

JSTo, Hardmge peace to church and state ^ 
That evening, let the Muse give law, 

While I anew the theme relate 
Which my fust youth enamoured saw 
Then will I oft explore thy thought, 

A¥hat to reject which Locke hath taught. 
What to pursue in Yirgil’s lay , 

Till hope ascends to loftiest things, 

Kor envies demagogues oi kings 
Their fiail and vulgai sway 

V 

Oh ’ versed in all the human frame, 

Lead thou where’er my labour lies, 

And English fancy’s eager flame 
To Grecian purity chastise 
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While haiid^in hand, at Wisdom’s shiine, 
Beauty withiiruth I strive to join, 

And grave aslent^with glad applause , 
To paint the story of the soul, 

And Plato’s visions to control 
By Verulamian* laws 


ODE XVII 

ON A SERMON AGAINST GLORY 1747 
I 

C OME then, teU me, sage divine, 

Is It an offence to own 
That oui bosoms e’er incline 
Toward immortal Glory’s throne ^ 

For with me nor pomp, nor pleasure, 
Bouibon’s might, Braganza’s treasure, 

So can Fancy’s dieam rejoice, 

So conciliate Reason’s choice, 

As one approving woid of her impartial voice 

. II 

If to spurn at noble praise 
Be the passport to thy heaven, 

Follow thou those gloomy ways , 

Xo such law to me was given 
Xor, I trust, shall I deplore me, 

Faring like my friends befoie me , 

Xor an holier place desire 
Than Timoleon’s arms acquire, 

And Tully’s curule chau, and Milton’s golden lyie. 


* Vemlam gave one of bis titles to Francis Bacon, 
author of the Novum Oiganum 
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ODE XYin 

TO THE EIGHT HONOTTEABHE TEANCIS, EAEL OV 
HUNTINGDON 1747 
I 1 

T he wise and great of every clime, 

Througlialltlie spacious walks of time, 
Wkere’er the Muse her powUr displayed, 

With joy have listened and obeyed 
Eor, taught of heaven, the sacred Xme, 
Persuasive numbers, forms divine, 

To mortal sense impait 
They best the soul with glory fire , 

They noblest counsels, boldest deeds inspii e , 
And high o’er fortune’s rage enthione the fixed 
heart 

I 2 

Hor less prevailing is their chaim 
The vengeful bosom to disarm , 

To melt the proud with human woe, 

And prompt unwilling tears to flow 
Can wealth a power like this afford ^ 

Can Cromwell’s aits, or Marlborough’s sword, 
An equal empire claim ^ 

No, Hastings Thou my ^ 

Thy breast the gi ts o ©Jlgjace thy noble name 
Nor shall the giver s love 

* First publ 


"Iked m 4to 1748 
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I 3 

The Muse’s awful art, 

And the blest function of the poet’s tongue, 
Ne’er shalt thou blush to honour, to assert, 
From all that scorned vice oi slavish fear hath bung 
Nor shall the blandishment of Tuscan stiings 
Warbling at will in Pleasure’s myitle bower , 
Nor shall the servile notes to Celtic kings, 

By flattering minstrelb paid in evil hour , 

Move thee to spurn the heavenly Muse’s leign 
A diflerent strain, 

And other themes, 

From her prophetic shades andhallowed streams, 
(Thou well canst witness) meet the purged ear 
Such, as when Greece to her immoital shell 
Bej Dicing listened, godlike sounds to hear , 

To hear the sweet instructress tell 
(Willie men and heroes thronged around) 
How life Its noblest use may find, 

How well for freedom be resigned , 

And how, by glory, virtue shall be crowned 

ii 1 

Such was the Chian father’s strain. 

To many a kind domestic tram, 

“Whose pious hearth and genial bowl 
Had cheered the reverend pilgrim’s soul 
"^Vhen, every hospitable iite 
With equal bounty to leqmte, 

He struck his magic strings, 

And poured spontaneous numbers forth, 

And seized their ears with tales of ancient worth, 
And filled their musing hearts with vast heioic 
things 
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n 2 

Now oft, where happy spirits^dwell, 

Where yet he tunes his charming shell, 

Oft Ceai him, with applauding hands, 

The Genius of his country stands 
To listening gods he makes him known, 

That man divine, by whom were sown 
The seeds of Grecian fame 
Who fiist the race with freedom fired, 

From whom Lycuigus Sparta’s sons inspired , 
Fi om whom Platman palms and Cyprian trophies 
came 


n 3 

0 noblest, happiest age ^ 

When Aristides ruled, and Cimon fought , 
When all the generous fruits of Homer’s page 
Exulting Pindar saw to full perfection brought 
0 Pindai, oft shalt thou be hailed of me 
Not that Apollo fed thee from his shrine , 

Not that thy lips drank sweetness from the bee , 
Nor yet that, studious of thy notes divine, 

Pan danced then measure with the sylvan throng 
But that thy song 
Was proud to unfold 
What thy base lulers trembled to behold , 
Amid corrupted Thebes was proud to tell 
The deeds of Athens and the Persian shame 
Hence on thy head their impious vengeance fell 
But thou, O faithful to thy fame, 

The Muse’s law didst rightly know , 

That who would animate his lays, 

And other minds to vutue raise, 

Must feel his own with all her spiiit glow. 
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III 1 

Are tlieie, ^approved of later timeb, 

Whobe verse adorned a tyrant’s* crimes 
Who saw majestic Rome betiayed,* 

And lent the imperial ruffian aid ^ 

Alas ^ not one polluted baid, 

ISTo, not the btrams that IVIincms heard, 

Or Tibui’s hills replied, 

Dare to the Muse’s ear aspire , 

Save that, mstiucted by the Grecian lyie, 

With Freedom’s ancient notes their shameful task 
they hide 

III 2 

Maik, how the diead Pantheon stands, 

Amid the domes of modern hands 
Amid the toys of idle state, 

How simply, how severely great ^ 

Then turn, and, while each western clime 
Presents her tuneful sons to Time, 

So mark thou Milton’s name , 

And add, “ Thus differs fiom the throng 
The spirit which infoimed thy awful bong, 
Which bade thy potent voice protect thy country’s 
fame ” 

III 3 

Yet hence harbaiic zeal 
His memoiy with unholy rage pursues , 

While fiom these arduous cares of public weal 
She bids each bard begone, and rest him with his 
Muse 

0 fool * to think the man, whose ample mind 
Must giasp at all that yondei stars suivey , 
Must join the noblest forms of every kind, 

The world’s most perfect image to display , 


Octaviaiius Caesar 
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Can e’er his country’s majesty behold, 
Unmoved or cold 
O fool ^ to deem 

That he^ whose thought must visit every theme, 
Whose heart must every strong emotion know, 
Inspired by ISTatuie, or by Fortune taught , 
That he, if haply some presumptuous foe, 

With false ignoble science fi aught, 

Shall spurn at Freedom’s faithful band , 

That he their dear defence will shun, 

Or hide their glories from the sun, 

Oi deal their vengeance with a woman’s hand ’ 


IV 1 

I care not that m Arno’s plain, 

Or on the sportive banks of Seme, 

From public themes the Muse’s quire 
Content with polished ease retire 
Where priests the studious head command, 
Where tyrants bow the warlike hand 
To vile ambition’s aim, 

Say, what can public themes afford, 

Save venal honours to a hateful loid, [fame ^ 
Reserved for angry heaven, and scorned of honest 

IV 2 

But here, where Freedom’s equal throne 
To all her valiant sons is known , 

Wheie all are conscious of her cares, 

And each the power that rules him, shares ; 
lieie let the bard, whose dastard tongue 
Leaves public arguments unsung. 

Bid public praise farewell 
Let him to fitter climes remove. 

Far from the hero’s and the patriot’s love, 

And lull mysterious monks to slumber in their oeB 
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IV a 

0 Hastings, not to all 

Can ruling Heaven the same endownsents lend 
Yet still doth Nature to her offspring call, 

That to one general weal then different powers 
they bend, 

Fnenvious Thus alone, though strains divine 
Inform the bosom of the Muse’s son , 

Though with new honours the patiician’s line 
Advance from age to age , yet thus alone 
They win the suffiage ofimpaitial fame 
The poet’s name 
He best shall prove 

Whose lays the soul with noblest passions move 
But thee, 0 piogeny of heroes old, 

Thee to sever ei toils thy fate leqmies 
The fate which formed thee in a chosen mould, 
The giateful countiy of thy sues, 

Thee to sublimer paths demand , 

Sublimer than thy sires could tiace, 

Or thy own Edward teach his race, 

Tho’ Gaul’s proud genms sank beneath his hand 

v 1 

From rich domains, and subject farms, 

They led the rustic youth to aims , 

And kings their stern achievements feared , 
While private stiife their banners leaied 
But loftier scenes to thee are shown, 

Wheie empire’s wide established throne 
No private master fills 
Where, long foretold, the People reigns 
Where each a vassal’s humble heart disdains , 
Andjudgeth what he sees , and, as hejudgeth, wills. 
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T 2 

Here be it tbme to calm and-^uide^ 

The swelling democratic tide , 

To watch the state’s uncertain frame, 

And baffle Faction’s paitial aim 
But chiefly, with determined zeal, 

To quell that s*ervile band, who kneel 
To Freedom’s banished foes , 

That monster, which is daily found 
Expel t and bold thy country’s peace to wound , 
Y et di eads to handle arms, nor manly counsel knows 

V 3 

’Tis highest Heaven’s command, 

That guilty aims should soidid paths pursue , 
That what ensnares the heait should maim the 
hand, 

Ana Virtue’s worthless foes be false to glory too 
But look on Freedom — see, thro’ eveiy age, 
What labouis, perils, griefs, hath she disdained , 
What arms, what regal pride, what priestly lage, 
Have her dread offspring conquered or sustained , 
For Albion well have conquei ed Let the sti ams 
Of happy swains, 

IVhich now resound 

Where Scarsdale’s cliffs the swelling pastuies 
bound, 

Bear witness — there, oft let the farmer hail 
The sacied oi chard which emboweis his gate, 
And show to strangers, passmg down the vale, 
Where Candish, Booth, and Osborne sate, 
When, bursting from their countiy’s chain, 
Even in the midst of deadly harms, 

Of papal snares and lawless arms, 

They planned for Freedom this hei noblest reign 
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VI 1 

This reign) these laws, this public care, 
Which Nassau gave us all to ^haie, 

Had ne’er adorned the English nj&ie, 

Could Tear have silenced Freedom’s claim 
But Pear in ^ain attempts to bind 
Those lofty efforts of the mind 
Which social good inspires , 

Where men, for this, assault a thi one. 

Each adds the common welfare to his own , 
And each unconquered heart the strength of all 
acquires 

VI 2 

Say, was it thus, when late we viewed 
Our fields in civil blood imbiued^ 

When fortune ci owned the barbarous host, 
And half the astonished isle was lost ^ 

Did one of all that vaunting ti am 
Who daie affront a peaceful reign, 

Durst one in aims appeal ^ 

Durst 'one in counsels pledge his life^ 
Stake his luxurious fortunes in the stiife ^ 

Or lend his boasted name his vagrant friends to 
cheer ^ 


VI 3 

Yet, Hastings, these are they 
Who challenge to themselves thy country’s love , 
The tiue, the constant, who alone can weigh, 
What glory should demand, or liberty approve 
But let their works declare them Thy free 
powers, 

The generous powers of thy prevailing mind 
Hot for the tasks of their confederate houis, 
Lewd brawls and lurking slander, weie designed. 
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Be thou thy own approver Honest praise 
Oft nobly sways 
Ingenuous youth , 

But, soiight from cowards and the lying mouth, 
Praise is reproach Eternal God alone 
For mortals fixeth that sublime award 
He, from the faithful records of his throne, 
Bids the historian and the bard 
Dispose of honour and of scorn , 

Discern the patriot from the slave, 

And write the good, the wise, the brave, 

For lessons to the multitude unborn 
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BOOK IL 

ODE I 

THE BEMONSTBANCE OP SHAKESPEARE 

SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN SPOKEN AT THE THEATRE 
ROYAL, WHILE THE PRENCH COMEDI4NS WERE 
ACTING- BY SUBSCRIPTION 1749 

F, yet regardful of your native land, 
Old Shakespeare’s tongue you deign 
to undeistapd, 

Lo ^ from the blissful bowers where 
heaven rewai ds 
Instructive sages and unblenushed bards, 

I come, the ancient founder of the stage, 

Intent to learn, in this discerning age, 

What form of wit your fancies have embraced, 
And whither tends youi elegance of taste, 

That thus at length our homely toils you spurn, 
That thus to foreign scenes you proudly turn, 
That from my brow the laurel wieath you claim 
To crown the rivals of your country’s fame 
What, though the footsteps of my devious Muse 
The measured walks of Giecian ait lefuse ^ 

Or, though the frankness of my hardy style, 
Mock the nice touches of the critic’s file ^ 

Yet, what my age and climate held to view, 
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Impartial I surveyed, and fearless drew 
And say, ye skilful in the human heart, 

Who know to prize a poet’s noblest pai t, 

What age- what clime, could e’er an ampler field 
Por lofty thought, for daring fancy, yield ^ 

T saw this England break the shameful bands 
JForged for the souls of men by sacied hands , 

I saw each groaning realm her aid implore , 

Her sons the hei oes of each warlike shore , 

Her naval standard (the due Spaniard’s bane) 
Obeyed through all the circuit of the mam 
Then, too, great Commerce, for a late-found world, 
Around your coast hei eager sails unfurled 
Hew hopes, new passions, thence the bosom fired , 
Hew plans, new arts, the genius thence inspired , 
Thence every scene, which piivate fortune knows, 
In stronger life, with bolder spii it, rose 

Disgraced I this full prospect which I di ew ^ 
My colours languid, or my stiokes untiue ^ 

Have not your sages, yrari lors, swains, and Lings, 
Confessed the living di aught of men and things ^ 
What other bard m any clime appeals 
Alike the master of your smiles and teais^ 

Tet, have I deigned your audience to entice 
With wretched biibes to luxury and vice ^ 

Oi have my various scenes a pui pose known 
Which fi eedom, virtue, glory, might not own ^ 
Such fiom the first was my diamatic plan , 

It should be youis to ciown what I began 
And now that England spuins hei Gothic chain, 
And equal laws and social science i eign, 

I thought, now surely shall my zealous eyes 
View nobler bards and juster critics rise, 

Intent with learned labour to refine 
The copious ore of Albion’s native mine, 

Our stately Muse moie gi aceful aus to teach, 
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And form lie? tongue to more attractive speech, 
Till rival nations listen at her feet, 

And own her polished, as they own her great 
But do you thus my favouiite hopes fulfil ^ 

Is France at last the standard of your skill ^ 

Alas, for you^ that so hetiay a mind 
Of ait unconscious, and to beauty blind 
Say , does her language your ambition raise, 

Her bail en, trivial, unharmonious phrase, 

"Which fetteis eloquence to scantiest bounds, 

And maims the cadence of poetic sounds 9 
Say , does youi humble admiration choose 
The gentle prattle of hei Comic Muse, 

While wits, plam-dealeis, fops, and fools appeal, 
Charged to say nought but what the king may hear ^ 
Or rather melt your sympathising hearts, 

Won by hei tragic scene’s romantic aits, 

"Whei e old and young declaim on soft desire, 

And heioes never, but for love, expire ^ 

No Though the chaims of novelty, awhile, 
Perhaps too fondly win youi thoughtless smile, 
Yet not for you designed indulgent fate 
The modes or mannei s of the Bourbon state 
And ill youi minds my paitial judgment reads, 
And many an auguiy my hope misleads, 

If the fair maids of yonder blooming tram 
To their light couitship would an audience deign, 
Oi those chaste matrons a Parisian wife 
Choose for the model of domestic life , 

Or if one youth of all that geneious band, 

The strength and splendoui of their native land, 
Would yield his poition of his country’s fame, 
And quit old freedom’s patiimomal claim, 

With lying smiles oppiession’s pomp to see, 

And judge of glory by a king’s decree 
^h ^ blest at home with justly -envied laws, 
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Oh ^ long the chiefs of Europe’s general cause, 
Whom Heaven hath chosen at each dangerous hour 
To check the inroads of barbariccpower, 

The rights of trampled nations to reclaim, 

And guai d the social world from bonds and shame , 
Oh ’ *^let not luxury’s fantastic charms 
Thus give the he to your heroic aims 
Kor, for the ornaments of life, embrace 
Dishonest lessons fiom that vaunting race, 
Whom, fate’s dread laws (for, in eternal late 
Despotic rule was heir to freedom’s hate), 
Whom, in each warlike, each commercial part, 

In civil council, and m pleasing art, 

The judge of eaith predestined for your foes, 
And made it fame and virtue to oppose 


ODE II’" 

TO SLEEP 


T hou silent power, whose welcome sway 
Charms every anxious thought away , 
In whose divine obhvion drowned, 

Sore pain and weary toil grow mild, 

Love IS with kinder looks beguiled, 

And grief forgets her fondly cherished wound , 
Oh ’ whither hast thou down, induflgent god ? 
God of kind shadows and of healing dews, 


^ First -Dublished in “ Ode'i on Several Subjects, 4to 
1745 It wafa much altered, and is n^ 

printed from Feaich’s Collection of Poem^^ vol m p#54, 
ed 1775 
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tVhom dost tbou touch with thy Lethsean i od ^ 
Aiouud whose temples now thy opiate ans diffuse ^ 

II 

Lo ^ Midnight fiom her stariy leign 
Looks awful down on earth and mam 
The tuneful buds lie hushed in sleep, 

With all that crop the verdant food, 

With all that skim the ci;^tal flood, 

Oi haunt the caverns of the rocky steep 
Ko lushing winds disturb the tufted bowei s , 
Ko wakeful sound the moonlight valley knows , 
Save where the biook its liquid munnui poms, 
And lulls the waving scene to more pi ofound i epose 

III 

Oh, let not me alone complain, 

Alone oke thy power in \ am ^ 

Descend, pi opitious, on my eyes , 

IN’ot fiom the couch that beais a crown, 

Not from the courtly statesman’s down, 

Nor where the miser and his tieasuic lies , 
Bring not the shapes that bieak the muideiei's 
rest, * 

Nor those the hiieling soldier io'ves to see, 

Nor those which haunt the bigot’s gloom)- bi east 
Far be their guilty nights, and fai then dreams 
fiom me 


XV 

Noi yet those awful forms piesent, 
Foi chiefs and heroes only meant 
The figured bi ass, the clioi al song, 
The rescued people’s glad applause, 
The listening senate, and the law s 

F 
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Fixed by tbe counsels of Timoleon’s^ tor gue, 
Are scenes too grand for fortune's private ways , 
And tbo’ they shine m youth’s ingenuous view, 
The sober gainful arts of modern days 
To such romantic thoughts have bid a long adieu 


V 

I ask not, god of dreams, thy cai e 
To banish Love’s piesentment^. fan 
Noi rosy cheek, nor radiant eye, 

Can arm him with such sti ong command, 
That the youug soiceier’s fatal hand 
Should lound my soul his pleasing fetteis tie 
Noi yet the com tier’s hope, the giving smile 
(A iightei phantom, and a basei chain) 

Did e’er in slumber my pioud lyre beguile 
To lend the pomp of thrones hei ill-accoiding 
strain 


VI 

But, Morpheus, on thy balmy wing 
Such honoui able visions bi mg, 

As soothed great Milton’s injurjed age , 
When, in prophetic di earns, he saw 
The race unborn, with pious awe, 

Imbibe each vii tue from his heavenly page 
Oi such as Mead’s benignant fancy knows 
When health’s deep ti easui es, by his ai t explored, 
Have saved the infant fiom an orphan’s woes, 
Oi to the trembling sn e his age’s hope restored 


^ After Timoleon had delivered Syiacuse from the 
tManny of Dionvsms, the people on e-verv important de- 
hbeiatioii sent tor him into the public assembly, asked 
his advice, and voted according to it — ^Pr tjtarch 
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ODE III 

TO THE CUCKOO 
I 

O EUSTIC herald of the spring, 

At length m yondei woody vale 
East by the brook I hear thee sing , 
And, studious of thy homely tale, 

Amid the vespeis of the grove, 

Anud the chaunting choir of love, 

Thy sage responses hail ’ 

II 

The time has been when I have frowned 
To hear thy voice the woods invade , 
And while thy solemn accent di owned 
Some sweetei poet of the shade, 

Thus, thought I, thus the sons of care, 
Some constant youth, oi genei ous fan , 
With dull advice upbiaid 

in 

I said, While Philomela’s song 
Proclaims the passion of the grove, 

It ill beseems a cuckoo’s tongue 
Her charming language to lepiove” — 
Alas, how much a lover’s ear 
Hates all the sober truth to hear, 

The sober truth of love ^ 

IV 

When heaits aie in each other blessed 
When nought but lofty faith can rule 
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The nymph’s and seam’s consenfing hieast, 
mw cuckoo-hke m Cupid’s school, 

With stole of giave 

On foitune’s power and customs laws, 
jCppeais each friendly fool 

Y 

Yet think betimes, ye gentle train 
Whom love and hope 

The cuckoo joins his lay 


ODE IV 

ro THE HONOTIBABDE CHAEtnS TOWESHEKD, 

IH TUB coni-TBY 1750. 


HistuSfelTt^e lawn, the greenwood 

rh 9 Yale with sheaves o erspiead, 

■^^^7 1 +1-1 » flocks which lound thee 

=> o’lafebY brook, the tlocjcs wiucm 

" ” wLn will thy cheeiful mind [shay 

thesXe uttered all her dear esteem^ 

Or, tell me, dost thou deem 

, more tojoin in glory’s toilsome race, 

Tiof heie content embrace 
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1 2 

Alas^ ye^appy hours, 

When books and} outhfulsj^rt the soul could sh.n e, 
Ere one ambitious care 
Of civil life had awed her simplex powers , 

Oft as your winged tiain 
Revisit here my fiiend in white airay, 

O fail not to display 

Each faiier scene, where I perchance had pait, 
That so his geneious heait 
The abode of even friendship may remain ^ 

T 3 

For not impi udent of my loss to come, 

I saw from Contemplation’s quiet cell 
His feet ascending to anothei home. 

Where public praise and envied *gieatness dwell 
But shall we therefoie, 0 my lyre! 

Reprove ambition’s best desire ^ 

Extinguish gloiy’s flame ^ 

Fax othei was the task mjoined 
When to my hand thy strings wei e first assigned 
Far other faith belongs to friendship s honouied 
name 

II 1 

Thee, Townshend, not the arms 
Of slumbering ease, noi pleasure’s rosy chain, 
Were destined to detain 
jSTo, nor biight science, noi the Muse’s charms 
For them high Heaven pi epares 
Their proper votaiies, an humblei band 
And ne’er would Spensei’s hand 
Have deigned to stiike the warbling Tuscan bheP, 
Nor Hanington to tell 
What habit an immoital city weaxs, 



n 2 

Had this been born to shield 
The cause which Cromweirs impious hand betrayed, 
Or that, like Yeie, displayed 
His redcioss banner o’er the Belgian field 
Yet where the will divine 
Hath shut those loftiest paths, it next remains, 
With reason clad in strains 
Of harmony, selected minds to m&piie, 

And virtue’s living file 
To feed and eternize in hearts like thine 

n 3 

For nevei shall the herd, whom envy sways> 

So quell my purpose, or my tongue control, 
That I should tear illustiious worth to praise, 
Because its mastei’s fiiendship mo\ed my soul 
Yet, if this undissembling strain 
Should now perhaps thme eai detain 
With any pleasmg sound, 

Remember thou that iighteous fame 
Fiom hoary age a stiict account wdl cLiim 
Of each auspicious palm, with which thy youth was 
crowned 

m 1 

Nor obvious is the way 

Wheie heaven expects thee, nor thetiavellei leacb, 
Thxough flowers or fragiant meads. 

Or groves that hark to Philomela’s lay 
The impartial laws of fate 
To nobler virtues wed severer caies 
Is there a man who shares 
The summit next where heavenly natures dwell 
Ask him (for he can tell) 
lYhat storms beat round that i ough laborious height 
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in 2 

Ye heroes, '^vrlio of old 

Did generous England fx eedom’s tin one oi dam , 
From Alfred’s parent reign 
To Yassau, gieat deiiveier, wise and bold, 

I know yom penis haid, 

Your wounds, your painful maiches, wintiy seas. 
The night estranged fi om ease, 

The day by cowai dice and falsehood vexed, 

The head with doubt peiplexed, 

The mdignant heait disdaining the leward 

III 3 

Which envy hardly gi ants But, 0 renown ^ 

O praise from judging Heaven and virtuous men* 
If thus they pui chased thy divinest crown, 

Say, who shall hesitate ^ or who complain ^ 

And now they sit on thrones above 
And when among the gods they move 
Before the Sovereign Mind, 

“ Lo, these,” he saith, lo, these aie they 
Who, to the laws of mine eternal sway, 

Fi om violence and fear asserted human kind ” 

IV 1 

Thus honoured while the train 
Of legislators in his piesenee dwell , 

If I may aught foietell, 

The statesman shall the second palm obtain 
For dreadful deeds of ai ms 
Let vulgar bards, with undisceining piaise, 

Moie glittering tiophies laise 
But wisest Heaven what deeds may chiefly move 
To favour and to love ^ 

What, save wide blessings, oi aveited haims ^ 
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IV 2 

ITor to the embattled field 
Shall these achievements of the peaceful gown, 
The green immoital crown 
Of valour, or the songs of conquest, yield 
Not Fail fax, wildly bold, 

While bare of ci est he hewed his fatal way 
Thiough Naseby’s firm an ay, 

To heaviei dangei b did his breast oppose 
Than Pym’s fiee virtue chose, 

When the proud foice of Stratford he controled 

IV 3 

But what is man at enmity with truth ^ 

What were the fiuits of Wentworth’s copioub 
mind. 

When (blighted all the promise of his youth) 

The patiiot m a tyi ant’s league had joined^ 

Let Ireland’s loud-lametiting plains, 

Let Tyne’s and Humber’s ti ainpled swains, 
Let menaced London tell 
How impious guile made wisdom base , 
How generous zeal to cruel rage gave place 
And how unblessed he lived, and how dishonoiii ed 
fell 

V 1 

Thence never hath the Muse 
Aiound his tomb Pieiian roses flung 
ISfoi shall one poet’s tongue 
His name for music’s pleasing laboui choose 
And suie, when Nature kind 
Hath decked some favoured bi east above the throng, 
That man with grievous wiong 
Affi onts and wounds his genius, if he bends 
To guilt’s Ignoble ends 
The functions of his ill-submitting mind 
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V 2 

For wortli^'^of tlie wise 
Notlirag can seem but virtue , nor earth yield 
Their fame an equal field, 

Save where impartial Freedom gives the prize 
Theie Somers fixed his name, 

Ini oiled the next to William There shall Tune 
To every wondering clime 
Point out that Somers, who from faction’s ciowd, 
The slandeious and the loud, 

Could fail assent and modest leveience clam 

V 3 

ITor aught did laws oi social arts acqmie, 

Kor this majestic weal of Albion’s land 
Did aught accomplish, or to aught aspiie, 

Without Ins guidance, his supeiior hand 
And lightly shall the Muse’s care 
Wreaths like her own for him prepare, 
Whose mind’s enamomed aim 
Could foims of civil beauty draw, 

Sublime as ever sage or poet saw, 

Yet still to life’s lude scene the pioud ideas tame 

VI 1 

Let none profane be near 
The Muse was never foieign to hrs breast 
On powei’s grave seat confessed, 

Still to hei voice he bent a lovei’s ear 
And, if the blessed know 
Their ancient cares, even now the unfading groves, 
Where haply Milton roves 
With Spenser, tear the enchanted echoes round 
Through faithest heaven resound 
Wise Soineib, guardian of their fame below 
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VI 2 

He knew, tlie patiiot knew, 

That letters and tke Muse’s powerful art 
Exalt the ingenuous heait, 

And brighten every foim of just and tiue 
They lend a nobler sway 
To civil wisdom, than coriuption’s luie 
Could evei yet procure 
Thy too from envy’s pale malignant light 
Conduct her forth to sight, 

Clothed m the fairest colours of the day 

VI 3 

0 Townshend ^ thus may Time, the judge severe, 
Instiuct my happy tongue of thee to tell 
And when I speak of one to freedom dear 
For planning wisely and for acting well, 

Of one whom glory loves to own, 

Who still by liberal means alone 
Hath liberal ends pursued, 

Then, for the guerdon of my lay, 

“ This man with faithful fiiendship,” will I sajr, 
“ From youth to honoured age my aits and me 
hath viewed 


ODE y 

OK DOVE OF PRAISE 
I 

O F all the sprmgs withm the mind 

Which prompt her steps m fortune’s maze, 
From none more pleasing aid we find 
Than from the genuine love of piaise 
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n 

IsFor any paitlal, piivate end 
Snell reverence to the public bears , 
jC^Toi any passion, yntne’s fiiend, 

So like to virtue’s self appears 

III 

For who in glory can delight 
Without delight in glorious deeds ^ 

What man a charming voice can slight, 

"Who couits the echo that succeeds ^ 

IV 

But not the echo on the voice 
More, than on virtue praise, depends , 

To which, of course, its real price 
The judgment of the praiser lends 

V 

If pi aise then with religious awe 

From the sole perfect Judge be sought, 

A nobler aim, a pui er law, 

Kor piiest, nor bard, noi sage hath taught 

VI 

With which, m character the same, 

Though m an humbler sphere it lies, 

I count that soul of human fame, 

The suffiage of the good and wise 
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ODE VI 

TO WILLIAM HALL, ESOUIRB , WITH THE 
WORKS or CHAULIEU 

I 

A ttend to Chaulieu’s wanton lyre , 
Willie, fluent as tlie skylaik sings 
When first the morn allures its wings, 

The epicure his theme pursues 
And tell me if, among the choir 
Whose music chaims the banks of Seme, 
So full, so free, so rich a strain 
E’ei dictated the waibling Muse 

ir 

Yet, Hall, while thy judicious ear 
Admires the well-dissembled art 
That can such haimony impait 
To the lame pace of Gallic rhymes , 

While wit from affectation clear, 

Bright images, and passions true. 

Recall to thy assenting view 
The envied bards of nobler times 

III 

Say, IS not oft his doctrine wrong ^ 

This piiest of Pleasure, who aspires 
To lead us to her sacied fires, 

Knows he the ritual of her shrine ^ 

Say (her sweet influence to thy song 
So may the goddess still afford), 

Doth she consent to be adoied 
With shameless love and frantic wine ? 
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IV 

Nor Cato, r^r Cliiysippus Here 
Need we, in higli indignant phrase, 
From then Elysian quiet laise , 

But Pleasuie’s made alone 
Consult, attentive, not seveie 

0 Pleasure, we blaspheme not thee , 

Nor emulate the rigid knee 
Which bends but at the Stoic thione 

V 

We own had fate to man assigned 
Nor sense, noi wish but what obey 

01 T enus soft or Bacchus gay, 

Then might oui bard’s voluptuous creed 
Most haply govern human kind 
Unless pel chance what he hath sung 
Of tortuied joints and neives unstiung, 
Some wrangling heretic should plead 

VI 

But now, with all these pioud desiies 
For dauntless tiuth and honest fame, 
With that stiong master of oui frame, 
The inexorable judge within, 

What can be done ^ Alas, ye fires 
Of love , alas, ye rosy smiles, 

Ye nectared cups from happier soils. 

Ye have no bribe his giace to win* 
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ODE VII 

TO THE EIGHT REVEREND BENJ IMIN, I ORE 
BISHOP or WINCHESTER 1754 

I 1 

F or toils wliicli patiiots have endured, 
For treason quelled and laws seemed, 
In every nation time displays 
The palm of honourable praise 
Envy may rail, and faction fierce 

May stri-v e , but what, alas ^ can those 
(Though bold, yet blind and soi did foes) 

To giatitude and love oppose, 

To faithful story and persuasive veise^ 

I 2 

0 nurse of freedom, Albion ’ say, 

Thou tamer of despotic sway, 

What man, among thy sons aiound, 

Thus heii to gloiy hast thou found ^ 

What page, in all thy annals bi ight, 

Hast thou with purer joy surveyed 
Than that where truth, by Hoadly’s aid, 
Shines through impostui e’s solemn shade, 
Through kingly and thiough sacei dotal night ^ 

I 3 

To Him the Teachei blessed, 

Who sent religion, from the palmy held 


* Fust published in “PoeUley’s Collection of Poems 
\ol vj 1758 
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Bj Jorda#, like tlie morn, to clieer the we^t, 
And lifted up the ved which heaven from eaith 
concealed , 

To Hoadly thus his mandate He addrebsed 
‘‘ Go thou, and rescue my dishonoui?ed law 
Fiom hands rapacious and from tongues impure 
Let not my peaceful name be made a lui e 
Fell peisecution’s moital snares to aid 
Let not my woids be impious chains to diaw 
The fieeboin soul in more than biutal awe, 

To faith without assent, allegiance uniepaid” 

n 1 

Ho cold 01 unpci forming hand 

Was armed by Heaven with this command 

The woild soon felt it and, on high, 

To William’s eai with welcome joy 
Did Locke among the blest unfold 
The using hope of Hoadly’s name , 

Godolphm then confirmed the fame , 

And Somers, when ftorn eaith he came, 

And generous Stanhope the fair sequel told 

n 2 

Then di ew the lawgivers ai ound, 

(Sues of the Giecian name lenowned,) 

And listening asked, and wondering knew, 
What private foice could thus subdue 
The vulg;^r and the gieat combined , 

Could war with sacred folly wage , 

Could a whole nation disengage 
From the dread bonds of many an age, 

And to new habits mould the public mmd ^ 

n 3 

Foi not a conqueioi’s swoid, 

Hoi the strong powers to ci\il foundeis knowm 
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W ei his but ti utb, by faithful search exploi eel 
And social sense, like seed, m genial plenty sown 
Wherever it took root, the sou^ (restoied 
To freedom) freedom too for othei s sought 
Not moiikish Cl aft the tyrant’s claim divine, 
Not regal zeal the bigot’s cruel shiine, 

CoulJ longer guaid fiom reason’s waifare sage 
Noti^the wild labble to sedition wrought, 

Noi synods by the papal Genius taught, 

Noi St John’s spuit loose, nor Atterbuiy’s ragf^ 

in 1 

But wheie shall lecompense be found ? 

Oi how such arduous merit crowned ^ 

Foi look on life’s laborious scene 
What rugged spaces he between 
Adventmous Vutue’s early toils 
And her ti mmphal throne ’ The shade 
Of death, meantime, does oft invade 
Her progress , nor, to us displayed, 

Wears the bright heroine her expected spoils 

ni 2 

Yet born to conquer is her power 
O Hoadly ’ if that favouiite hour 
On earth airivc, with thankful awe 
We own just Heaven’s indulgent law, 

And proudly thy success behold , 

We attend thy leveiend length of days 
With benediction and with praibC, 

And hail thee in oui public ways 
Like some great spirit famed in ages old 

m 3. 

While thus our vows prolong 
Thy steps on earth, and when by us resignetl 
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Tiioii join’st thy seniors, that heioic tlnong 
Who 1 escued oi ^resei ved the i ights of human kind , 
Oh! nof unwoithy may thy Albion’s tongue 
Thee still, hei fiiend and benefactoi^j name 
Oh I nevei, Iloadly, m thy count^’b eyes 
May impious gold, oi pleasuie’s gaudy piize, 
Make public vntue, pulolic fieedora, j^ile , 

ISiOT oul own manners tempt us to disclaim 
That heritage, oui noblest wealth and fame, 
Which thou hast kept entue fiom foice and fac- 
tious guile 


ODE vin 

I 

I P rightly tuneful bards decide, 

If it be fixed m Love’s deciees, 
That Beauty ought not to be tried 
But by its native power to please, 
Then tell me, youths and lovers, tell, 
What fair can Amoiet excel 

u , 

Behold that bright unsullied smile, 
And wisdom speaking m her mien 
Yet (she so artless all the while, 

So little studious to be seen) 

We nought but instant gladness know, 
hTor think to whom the gift we owe 


* First ptibhf>«edm Dodsley’s Ooliectw/i of Foeim, vol 
M edit 
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III 

But neitlier music, nor the pcyeis. 

Of youth and miith and fiolic cheer. 
Add hSf that sunshine to h°urs 
Or make life’s piospect half so clear. 
As memoiy hungs it to the eye 
Fiom scenes where Amoret was hy 

IV 

Yet not a satirist could there 
Or fault or indiscretion tina , 

Nor any prouder sage deolme 

One viitue, pictured in his mind, 
Whose form wrth lovelier colours glows 
Than Amoret's demeanor shows 

V 

cuie. IS Beauty’s happiest part 

This wes the most unbounded sway 
This shSl enchant the subject heait 
When rose and lily fade away , 

And she be still, m spite of time, 

Sweet Amoiot in all her prime 


ODE IX 

at sttot 


I. 


W HITHER did my fancy stiay T 
By what magie diawn away 
Have I left my studious theme ? 

Fiom this philosophic page 
From the problems of the sag", 

Wandering through a pleasing 'I’-eam t 
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’Tis m vans, alas ^ I find, 

Mucli in vam, my zealous mind 

Would to learned Wisdom’s tlfrone 
Dedicate each tliouglitful houi 
ligature bids a softei powei 

Claim some minutes for bis own 

HI 

Let tbe busy or tbe wise 
View bim with contemptuous eyes , 
Love IS native to tbe heart 
Guide Its wishes as you will , 

Without Love you’ll find it still 
Void in one essential part 

IV 

Me though no peculiar fair 
Touches with a lover’s care , 

Though the pride of my desire 
Ashs immortal friendship s name, 
Asks the palm of honest fame, 

And the old hei oic lyie , 

V 

Though the day have smoothly gone? 
Oi to lettered leisure known, 

Or in social duty spent , 

Yet at eve my lonely breast 
Seeks m vam for perfect rest 
Languishes for true content 
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ODE X 

TO THOMAS EDWABDS, ESQ, OH THE LATE 
EDITTOH or MR POPe’S WORKS 1751 * 

I 

B ELIEYE me, Edwards, to restiain 
The license of a i ailer’s tongne 
Is what but seldom men obtain 
By sense or wit, by prose or song 
A task for more Herculean powers, 

Xoi suited to the sacied houis 
Of leisure in the Muse’s boweis 

II 

In bowers where laurel weds with palm, 
The Muse, the blameless queen, resides 
Pair Fame attends, and Wisdom calm 
Her eloquence harmonious guides 
While, shut for ever fiom her gate, 

Oft tiying, still repining, wait 
Fierce envy and calumnious hate 

III 

Who then from her delightful bounds 
Would step one moment forth, to heed 
What impotent and savage sounds 
Fi om their unhappy mouths pi oceed ^ 
No lather Spenser’s lyie again 
Prepare, and let thy pious strain 
For Pope’s dishonouxed shade complain 


* First published in Ma\, 1766, ui folio 
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IV 

Tell hovT displeased was evei j baid, 
When lately m the Elysian giove 
They of his Muse’s guaidian heald, 
His delegate to fame abo'^ e , 

And what with one accord they said 
Of wit in dioopiug age misled, 
xlnd Wai bin ton’s officious aid 

v 

How Viigil mourned the soidid fate 
To that melodious lyie assigned, 
Beneath a tutoi, who so late 
With jMidas and his rout combined. 
By spiteful clamoui, to confound 
That veiy lyre’s enchanting sound, 
Tho’ listening lealms admiied around 


VI 

How Hoi ace owned he thought the fii e 
Of his fiiend Pope’s ratine line 
Bid farther fuel scaice requiie 
Prom such a militant divine 
How Milton scorned the sophist vain, 

Who dm St approach his hallowed stiam 
With unwashed hands and lips profane 

VII 

Then Shakespeare, debonair and mild, 
Brought that stiange comment foith to \iew , 
Conceits more deep, he said and smiled, 

Than his own fools or madmen knew , 

But thanked a generous friend above, 

Who did with fiee adventurous love 
Such pageants from his tomb remove 



And if to Pope, in equal need, 

The same kind office thou wouldst pay, 
Then, Edwards, all the band deci eed 
That future bai ds, with fi equent lay. 
Should call on thy auspicious name, 
Fiom each absurd intrudei’s claim 
To keep inviolate their fame 


ODE XI 

TO THE COUNTEY GENTLEMEN OE ENGEAlND 1758 

I 

W IIITIIEK IS Em ope’s ancient spirit fled ^ 
W here aie those valiant tenants of hei 
shoie, 

Who from the wairior-bow the strong dart sped, 
Or with film hand the rapid pole-axe bore ? 
Freeman and Soldier was their common name. 
Who late with reapeis to the funow came, 
Now m the fiont of battle charged the foe, 
Who taught the steer the wintry plough to 
endui e, 

Now in full councils checked encroaching powei , 
And gave the guai dian laws their majesty to know 

ir 

But who are ye^ fiom Ebio’s loitei mg sons 
To Tiber’s pageants, to the sports of Seme , 
Fiom Khme’s fiail palaces to Danube’s thrones, 
And cities looking on the Cimbiic mam , 


Fust published, 4to 1758 
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Ye lost, ye self-deseited ^ whose proud loids 
Have baffled your tame hands, and given youi 
swor3s 

To slavish luffians, hiied for their command 
These, at some greedy monk’s or harlot’s nod, 
See iifled nations ciouch beneath then lod 
These are the Public Will, the Reason of the land 

III 

Thou, heedless Albion, what, alas, the while 
Dost thou presume ^ Oh, mexpeit m arms, 
Yet vain of Fieedom, how dost thou beguile, 
With dreams of hope, these neai and loud alarms ^ 
Thy splendid home, thy plan ot laws renowned, 
The praise and envy of the nations a ound, 
What care hast thou to guaid fiom Foi tune’s 
sway ^ 

Amid the stoims of war, how soon may all 
The lofty pile from its foundations fall, 

Of ages the proud toil, the rum of a day ^ 

IT 

No thou ait rich, thy streams and fertile vales 
Add Industry’s wise gifts to natuie’s store, 
And every port is crowded with thy sails, 

And every wave thi ows ti easm e on thy shoi e 
What boots it ^ If luxunous plenty chaim 
Thy selfish heart fi om glory, if thy ai m 
Shrink at the fiowns of dangei and of pam, 
Those gifts, that treasure, is no longer thine 
Oh, lathei far be poor I Thy gold will shme, 
Tempting the eye of Force, and deck thee to thy 
bane 


V 

But what hath Foice or Wai to do with thee 'f* 
Gilt by the azure tide, ind tlnoned sublime 
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Amid tlij floating "bulwaiks, thou canst see, 
With scorn, the fuiy of each hostile clime 
Dashed ere it reach thee Sacred from the foe 
Are thy fan fields athwart thy guardian prow 
No bold invader’s foot shall tempt the strand 
Yet say, my countiy, will the waves and wind 
Obey thee ^ Hast thou all thy hopes resigned 
To the sky’s fickle faith ^ the pilot’s wavering hand ^ 

VI 

Foi , oh, may neither feai nor sti ongei love, 
(Love, by thy virtuous pimces nobly won,) 
Thee, last of many wretched nations, mo\ e, 
With mighty armies stationed round the throne 
To trust thy safety ^ Then, faiewell the claims 
Of Freedom ’ Ilei pioud lecords to the flames 
Then bear, an ofiei ing at Ambition’s shi me , 
White’ er thy ancient patriots dared demand 
Fi om furious J ohn’s, or faithless Chai les’s hand, 
Or what great William sealed for his adopted line 

VII 

But if thy sons be worthy of their name, 

If libeial laws with liberal arts they piize. 

Let them, fi om conquest and fi om servile shame , 
In War’s glad school then own protectors use 
Ye chiefly, heirs of Albion’s cultured plains, 

Ye leadeis of her bold and faithful swuins, 

Now not unequal to your biith be found 
The public voice bids arm your lural state, 
Paternal hamlets for youi ensigns wait, 
grange and fold prepare to poui their ^outh 
around 

VIII 

Why are ye taidy ^ what inglorious caie 
Detains you fiom then head, your native post^ 
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Who most their country’s fame and fortune share, 
’Tis theirs to share her toils, her perils most 
Each man his^ask m social life sustains 
With partial labours, with domestic gams 
Let otheis dwell to you indulgent Heaven, 
By counsel and by arms, the public cause 
To seive foi public love and love’s applause, 
The fiist employment far, the noblest hire, hath 
given 


IX 

Have ye not heard of Lacedsemon’s fame ? 

Of Attic chiefs m Freedom’s wai divine ^ 

Of Lome’s dread generals ^ the Valerian name ^ 
The Fabian sons ^ the Scipios, matchless line ^ 
Your lot was theiis the faimer and the swain 
Met his loved patron’s summons from the plain , 
The legions gathered, the hiight eagles flew 
Baibarian monarchs m the tiiumph mourned , 
The conquerors to then household gods i etui ned, 
And fed Calabiian flocks, and steered the Sabine 
plough 


X 

Shall, then, this gloiy of the antique age, 

This piide of men, be lost among mankind ^ 
Shall wai ’s heroic arts no more engage 
The unbouglit hand, the unsubjected mind 
Doth valour to the lace no moie belong^ 

No moie with scorn of violence and wiong 
Doth forming Nature now her sons mspiie, 
That, like some mysteiy to few levealed, 

The skill of ai ms abashed and awed they yield, 
And fiom then own defence with hopeless hearts 
retiie ? 
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XI 

O shame to human life, to human laws ’ 

The loose adventurer, hireling of a day, 

Who his^fell sword without affection diaws, 
Whose God, whose country, is a tyrant’s pay, 
This man the lessons of the field can learn , 

Can eveiy palm which decks a wariior earn, 
And every pledge of conquest while in vain, 
To guaid your altais, youi paternal lands, 

Are social arms held out to youi free hands 
Too arduous is the lore , too nksome were the 
pain 

XII 

Meantime by pleasure’s lying tales allured, 
Fiom the bright sun and living bieeze ye stiay , 
And, deep in London’s gloomy haunts immured, 
Brood o’er your fortune’s, fi eedom’s, health’s 
decay 

O blind of choice and to yourselves untrue ^ 
The young giove shoots, their bloom the fields 
renew, 

The mansion asks its lord, the swams their fiiend, 
While he doth riot’s oigies haply shaie, 

Or tempt the gamestei’s daik, destioy mg snare, 
Or at some courtly shiine with slavish incense bend 

XIII 

And yet full oft youi anxious tongues complain 
That lawless tumult prompts the rustic thi ong , 
That the rude village-mmates now disdain 
Those homely ties which ruled their fathei slong 
Alas, your fathei s did by other aits 
Biaw those kind ties around then simple heaits, 
And led in other paths their ductile will , 

By succour, faithful counsel, courteous cheer, 
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Won them the ancient manners to revere, 

To prize tlieir counti^’s peace, and Heaven’s due 
rites fuM 


XIV 

But maik the judgement of experienced Time, 
Tutoi of nations Doth light discord tear 
A state ^ and impotent sedition’s crime ^ 
Thepowers of wailike pi udence dwell not thei e , 
The powers who, to command and to obey, 
Instruct the valiant There would civil sway 
The rising race to manly concoid tame ^ 

Oft let the marshalled field their steps unite, 
And in glad splendour bring before their sight 
One common cause and one hereditary fame 

XV 

Nor yet be awed, nor yet your task disown, 
Though war’s proud votaries look on severe , 
Though secrets, taught eiewhile to them alone. 
They deem profaned by youi intruding ear 
Let them m vain, your maitial hope to quell, 
Of new refinements, fiercer weapons tell, 

And mock the old simplicity, in vain 
To the time’s warfare, simple or refined, 

The time itself adapts the wariioi’s mind , 

And equal prowess still shall equal palms obtain 

XVI 

Say then **, if England’s youth, in earlier days, 
On glory’s field with well-tiamed armies vied, 
Why shall they now renounce that generous 
praise ? 

Why dread the foreign mercenary’s pride ? 

Tho’ Talois braved young Edward’s gentle hand, 
And Albeit rushed on Hemy’s way-worn band, 
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Witli Europe’s chosen sons m arms renowned, 
Yet not on Veie’s bold aichers long they looked, 
Noi Audley’s squires, '‘nor Mowbiay’s yeomen 
bi^ooked 

I’hey saw then standard fall, and left their monarch 
bound 


XVII 

Such were the lauiels which your fathers won , 
Such glory’s dictates in their dauntless bieast 
Is there no voice that speaks to every son ^ 

No nobler, holiei call to You addressed? 

Oh ^ by majestic Fieedom, iighteous laws, 

By heavenly Truth’s, by manly Reason’s cause, 
\wake , attend , be^mdolent no moi e 
By fi lendship, social peace, domestic love, 
ilise , aim , your country’s living safety prove , 
And tiain hei valiant youth, and watch aiound 
her shoie 


ODE XII 

ON BECOVERING FROM A FIT OF SICKNESS, 

IN TOE COUNTRY 1758 
I 

T hy vei dant scenes, 0 Goulder’s Hill ^ 
Once moie I seek, a languid gue^t 
With thi obbmg temples and with burdened bi east 
Once moie I climb thy steep aeiial way 
0 faithful cure of oft-retuinmg ill, 

Now call thy sprightly breezes round, 
Dissolve this iigid cough profound, 

And bid the springs of life with gentler movement 
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II 

How gladly ’^nid the dews of dawn, 

By weary lungs, thy healing gale, 

The balmy west or the fresh north, inhale ’ 

How gladly, whild my musing footsteps rove 
Hound the cool orchai d or the sunny lawn, 
Awaked I stop, and look to find 
What shrub perfumes the pleasant wind. 

Or what wild songster charms the Dryads of the 
gi ove f 

ni 

Now, eie the moining walk is done, 

The distant voice of health I heai, 

Welcome as beauty’s to t^e lovei’s ear 
“ Dioop not, nor doubt of my leturn,” she cues , 
Here will I, ’mid the radiant calm of noon, 
Meet thee beneath yon chestnut bower, 

And lenient on thy bosom pour [skies ” 
That indolence divine which lulls the earth and 

TV 

The goddess promised not m vam 
I found her at my favouiite time 
Nor wished to breathe in any softer clime, 
While (half-reclmed, half-slumbering as I lay) 
She hoveled o’er me Then, among her tiain 
Of Nymphs and Zephyrs, to my view 
Thy giacious form appeared anew, [day 
Then fiist, 0 Heavenly Muse , unseen for many a 

v 

In that soft pomp, the tuneful maid 
Shone like the golden stai of love. 

I saw her hand m careless measuies move , 

T heard sweet pi eludes dancing on her lyre, 
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While my whole fi ame the sacred sound obeyed 
New sunshine o’er my fancy springs, 

New colours clothe extern af things, 

And the last glooms of pain and sickly plaint letii e 

VI 

O Gouldei’s Hill ^ by thee restoied, 

Once more to this enlivened hand, 

My harp, which late resounded o’ei the land 
The voice of glory, solemn and severe, 

My Dorian harp, shall now with mild accoid 
To thee her joyful tribute pay, 

And send a less-ambitious lay 
Of friendship and of love to gieet thy master’s ear 

vn. 

For when within thy shady seat 
First from the sultry town he chose, 

And the tired senate’s cares, his wished lepose, 
Then wast thou mine , to me a happier home 
For social leisure wheie my welcome feet, 
Estranged fiom all the entangling ways 
In which the restless vulgar sti ays, 

Through Natuie’s snnple paths with ancient Faith 
might roam 


VITT 

And while around hw sylvan scene 
My Dyson led the white-w inged houi s, 

Oft from the Athenian academic howers 
Their sages came oft heard our lingei mg walk 
The Mantuan music waiblmg o’er the gieen 
And oft did Tully’s reverend shade, 

Though much for liberty afraid, 

With us 01 letteied ease, or virtuous glory talk. 
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IX 

But other guests weie on their way, 

And leached eie long this favoured grove , 
Even the celestial progeny of Jove, 

Bright Venus, with hei all-subdumg son, 
Whose golden shaft most willingly obey 
The best and wisest As they came, 

G-iad Hymen waved his genial flame, 

And sang their happy gifts, and praised their spot- 
less throne 

X 

I saw when through yon festive gate 
He led along his chosen maid. 

And to my fiiend, with smiles presenting, said, 
“ Receive that fairest wealth which Heaven as- 
signed 

To human fortune Did thy lonely state 
One wish, one utmost hope confess ^ 

Behold ^ she comes, to adoin and bless 
Comes, worthy of thy heart, and equal to thy mind ” 


ODE XIII 

TO THE AUTHOR OF MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSU 
OF BRANDENBURGH 1751 

I 

T he men renowned as chiefs of human race, 
And born to lead m counsels or in arms, 
Have seldom turned their feet from glory’s chace 
To dwell with books, oi court the Muse’s chaims , 
Yet, to our eyes if haply time hath brought 
Some genuine transcript of their calmei thought, 
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There still we own the wise, the great, or good 
And CsBsar there and Xenophon are seen. 

As clear in spirit and sublime ':Df mien, 

As on Pharsalian plains, oi by the Assyrian flood 

ir 

Say thou too, Fredeiic, was not this thy aim^ 
Thy vigils could the student’s lamp engage, 
Except for this ^ except that futuie Fame 
Might read thy genius in the faithful page ^ 
That if hereafter envy shall presume 
With words irreverent to msciibe thy tomb, 
And baser weeds upon thy palms to fling, 

That hence posterity may try thy reign, 

Asseit thy tieaties, and thy wars explain, 

And view m native lights the hero and the king 

III 

0 evil foresight and pernicious care ^ 

Wilt thou indeed abide by this appeal ^ 

Shall we the lessons of thy pen compare 
With private honour, or with public zeal ^ 
Whence then at things divine those darts of 
scorn ^ [home 

Why are the woes, which virtuous men have 
Foi sacred truth, a prey to I aught ei given ^ 
What fiend, what foe of Nature, urged thy arm 
The Almighty of his seep tie to disarm ^ 

To push this eaith adrift and leave it loose from 
Heaven ^ 


IT. 

Ye godlike shades of legislators old, 

Ye who made Eome victoiious, Athens wise, 
Ye first of mortals, with the blessed eni oiled, 
Say did not horror in youi bosoms rise, 
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When tlnis, by impious vanity impelled, 

A magistrate, a monarch, ye beheld 
Affronting civii ordei’s holiest bands ^ 

Those bands which ye so laboured tg mipiove ^ 
Those hopes and feais of justice from above, 
Wliich tamed the savage world to your divine 
commands ^ 


ODE XIV 

THE COMPLAINT 

I 

A way ^ away ^ 

Tempt me no more, insidious love 
Thy soothing sway 
Long did my youthful bosom prove 
At length thy tieason is discerned, 

At length some deal -bought caution earned 
Away ’ nor hope my riper age to move 

II 

I know, I see 

Her merit Xeeds it now be shown, 

Alas, to me ^ 

How often, to myself unknown, 

^The graceful, gentle, vntuous maid 
Have I a^ii ed ^ How often said, 

What joy to call alieart like hers one’s own^ 

TIX 

But, flattering god, 

0 squanderer of content and ease, 

In thy abode 

Will care’s rude lesson learn to please? 
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Oh say, deceiver, hast thou won 
Proud Fortune to attend thy throne, 

Or placed thy friends above her stern decrees ^ 


ODE XV 

ON DOMESTIC MANNERS 
(UNEINISHKD ) 

I 

M eek honour, female shame, 

Oh ^ whithei, sweetest offspring of the sky, 
From Albion dost thou ffy ^ 

Of Albion’s daughters once the favourite fame 
0 beauty’s only friend, 

Who giv’st her pleasing reveience to inspire , 
Who selfish, bold desire, 

Dost to esteem and dear affection turn^ 

Alas, of thee forlorn 

What joy, what praise, what hope can life pretend ? 
n 

Behold ^ our youths in vain 
Concei ning nuptial happiness mquu c 
Our maids no more aspiie 
The arte of bashful Hymen to* attain, 

But, with triumphant eyes 
And cheeks impassive, ?s they move along, 

Ask homage of the thiong 
The lover swears that in a hai lot’s arms 
Ai e found the selfsame charms, 

And, woithless and deseited, lues |ind dies 
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ni 

Bekold ^ uEfolessed at home, 

The father of the cheerless household mourns 
The night m vam returns, ** 

Tor loTe and glad content at distance roam , 
While she, m whom his mind 
Seeks refuge from the day’s dull task of caies, 

To meet him she piepaies, 

Thro’ noise and spleen, and all the gamestei’s ait, 
A listless, harassed heart, 

Where not one tender thought can welcome find 


IV 

’Twas thus, along the shore 
Of Thames, Britannia’s guardian Genius heard, 
Fiom many a tongue preferied, 

Of strife and gr^ef the fond invective lore 
At which the queen divine, 

Indignant, with her adamantine speai, 

Like thunder sounding near, 

Smote the reji cross upon her silver shield, 

And thus her wrath revealed 
(I watched her awful words and made them mine) 




NOTES ON THE TWO BOOKS OE ODES 

Boob; i Ode xviii Stama ii 2 

YCXJRGXJS, the Lacedsemonian lawgiver, 
bi ought mto Greece from Asia Mmoi the 
first complete copy of Homer’s works At 
PlatTa was fought the decisive battle between 
the Persian aimy and the united militia of Greece 
undei Piusanias and Aristides — Ciraon the Athenian 
elected a tiophy in Cyprus for two gieat victories 
{^allied on the same da^ ove]^ the Persians, by sea and 
land Diodoius Siculus has piescrtod the msciiption 
which the Athenians affixed to the coiiseciated spoils, 
aftei this great success , m which it is very lomarkable 
that the greatness of the occasion has raised the man 
ner of expiession above the usual simplicity and 
modesty of all other ancient inscriptions It is this 
E;5J OY r EYPQHHK ASIA 2 AIXA HONTOS 
EInEIME 

KAI nOAEAS eNHTQN eOYPOS APH2 EHE 
XEl 

OYAEN TLQ lOIOYTON EiUXBONlOX PEXET, 
ANAPON 

EPPON EN EHEIPSI KAI KATY HONTON 
AMA 

OIAE PAP EN KYHPQI MHAOYS EOAAOYS 
OAESANTES 

^OINIKQN EKATON NAYS EAON EN UT 
AAPEI 

ANAPQN HAHeOYSAS MEPA A ESTENEJS 
ASIS YH’ AYTQN 

HAH PEIS’ AM«>OTEP4IS XEPSX KPATEI 
nOAEMOY 
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The following translation is almost literal 
Since first the sea from Asia’s hostile coast 
Divided Europe'f and the god of wai 
Assailed imperious cities, never yet, 

At once among the vv aves and on the shore, 

Hath such a labour been achieved by men 
Who earth inhabit They, whose arms the Modes 
In Cyprus felt pernicious, they, the same, 

Have won from skilful Tyie an hundred ships 
Oiowded with wariiors Asia groans, in both 
Hei hands soie smitten, hy the might of wai 

Stanza ii 3 Pmdar was contempoiary with Ai istides 
and Cimon, in whom the gloiy of ancient Gieecc was 
at its height When Xerxes mv aded Greece, Pmdnr 
was true to the common interest of his counti y , though 
his fellow-citizens, the Thebans, had sold themselves 
to the Persian king In one of his odes he expi esses 
the great distress and anxiety of his mind, occasioned 
by the vast preparations of Xerxes against Gicece 
(Rthm 8 ) In anothei he celebrates the victoi les of 
fealamis, Platjea, and Himeia (Pi/th 1 ) It will be 
necessary to add two oi three other paiticulais of his 
life, real oi fabulous, in older to explain whit follows 
111 the text concei mng him Eirst, then, he w as thought 
to be so great a favouiite of Apollo, that the piiests of 
that deity allotted him a constant share of their offer- 
ings It was said of him, as of some other illustrious 
men, that at his birth a swarm of bees lighted on his 
lips, and fed him with their honey It wis also a 
tiadition concerning him, that Pan was heard to recite 
his poetry, and seen dancing to one of his hymns on 
the mountains neai Thebes But a real histoiical fact 
in his life IS, that the Thebans imposed 'a laige fine 
upon him on account of the veneiation which he ex- 
piessed m his poems for that heioic spirit, shewn 
the people of Athens in defence of the common liberty, 
which his own fellow citizens had shamefully betrayed 
And, as the argument of this Ode implies, that gieat 
poetical talents, and high sentiments of liberty, do re 
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ciprocally piodiice and assist each other, so Pindar is 
perhaps the most exemplary proof of this connection, 
wliK h occurs m history The Thebans were lemark- 
able, in general, foi a slavish disposition, through all 
the fortunes of their commonwealth , at the time of 
Its ruin by Philip , and even m its best state, under 
theadmmistrationofPelopidasandEpammondas and 
every one knows, they were no less remaikable for 
great dulness, and want of all genius That Pindar 
should have equally distinguished himself fiom the rest 
of his fellow-citizeub, m both these respects, seemo 
somewhat e\traordmar;y , and is scarce to bo accounted 
for but by the preceding observation 

Stanza in 3 Alluding to his Defence of the people 
of England against Salmasius See particulaily the 
manner m which he himself speaks of that undertaking, 
in the introduction to his leply to Morus 

Stanza iv 3 Edward the Third , from whom de- 
scended Henry Hastings, third Earl of Huntingdon, 
by the daughter of the Duke of Clarence, brother to 
Edward the Fourth 

Stanza v 3 At Whittington, a village on the edge 
of Scarsdale in Derbyshire, the Earfs of De\onsliue 
and Danby, with the Lord Delairere, pi lately con 
certed the plan of the Revolution The house in which 
they met is at present a farm house, and the countiy 
people distinguish the room where they sat, by the 
name of the plotting parlour 
Book ii Ode vu* Stanza u 1 Mr Locke died in 
1704, when Mr Hoadly was beginning to distinguish 
himself in the cause of civil and religious liberty Lord 
Godolphin m 1712, when the doctiines of the Jacobite 
faction were chiefly favom ed hy those in power Lord 
Somers in 1716, amid the practices of the Honouring 
clergy against the Protestant establishment , and Lord 
Stanhope m 1721, during the controversy with the 
lower house of convocation 

Ode X Stanza v During Mr Pope’s war with 
Theobald, Concanen, and the rest of their tribe, Mr 
^^albult<m, the present Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 
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fUd witn great zeal cultivate their friendship , having 
been introduced, forsooth, at the meetings of th'it 
respectable confed^rac} , a favour which he afterwaids 
spoke of in very high terms of complacency and thank- 
fulness At the same time, m his intercourse ivith 
them, he treated Mr Pope m a most contemptuous 
manner, and as a writer without genius Of the truth 
of these assertions his lordship can ha\ e no doubt, if 
he recollects his own correspondence w ith Concanen , 
a part of which is still in being, and will probably be 
remembered as long as any of this prelate s writmgs 
Ode xiii In the year 1751 appeared a vei y splendid 
edition, m quarto, of ‘‘ Memoires pour servir a FHis- 
toire de la Maison de Brandenbourg, a Berlin ct a la 
Haye,” with a privilege signed Pif^deric, the same 
being engraved in imitation of band-writing In this 
edition, among other extraoidmary passages, are the 
two following, to which the third stanza of this Ode 
more particularly refers 

II se fit line Emigration (the author is speaking of 
what happened of the revocation of the edict of Nantes) 
dont on n’avoit gueres vu d’exemples dans Phistoire 
un peuple entiei sortit du royai me par Fesprit de 
parti en haine du pape, et pour lecevoii sous un an tie 
ciel la communion sous ies deux especes qua tie cens 
miHe ames s’expatrierent amsi, et abandonneient tous 
leur hiens poui detonner dans d’autres temples les 
vieux pseaumes de Clement Marot ’’ p 1 63 

La crainte donna le jour h la cieduhtd, et I’amour 
propre interessa bientot le eiel au destin deshommes 
p 242. 






HYMN TO THE NAIADS 1746 ^ 

ARGUMENT 

The Nymphs, who preside over springs and rivulets, 
are addressed at da^ break, in honour of their several 
functions, and of the relations which they hear to the 
natuial and to the moral woild Their ongm is de 
duced from the first allegoiical deities, or powers of 
nature, atcoidmg to the doctrine of the old my thological 
poets, concerning the geneiation of the gods and the 
rise of things They are then successively considered, 
as giving motion to the air and exciting summer 
bxeezes , as nourishing and beautifying the vegetable 
creation , as contributing to the fulness of navigpble 
rivers, and consequently to the maintenance of com 
meice, and by that means to the maritime part of 
military power Next is represented then favourable 
influence upon health, when assisted by ruial exercise 
which mtioduces their connection with the art of 
physic, and the happy effects of mmeial inedicinel 
spimgs Lastly, they are celebrated for the friend 
ship which the Muses bear them, and for the true in 
spiration which tempeiance only can receive , in oppo 
sition to the enthusiasm of the more licentious poets 

yonder eastern hil} the twilight 
pale 

ilks forth fiom darkness^ and the 
God of day, 

With bright Astrsea seated by his side, 

* Fust published in Dodsley’s Collection of Poems, voh 
vi edit 1758 
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W^lits jGt to leave the ocean Tarijr, ISTymplis, 
Ye E'yroplis,*ye blue-eyed progeny of Thames, 
Who now the nmzes of this rugged heath 
Trace with your fleeting steps , who all night long 
Bepeat, amid the cool and tianquil an*, 

Your lonely mmmurs, taiiy, and receive 
My offered lay To pay you homage due, lo 
I leave the gates of sleep , noi shall my lyre 
Too fai into the splendid hours of morn 
Engage your audience my observant hand 
Shall close the strain ere any sultry beam 
Approach you To youi subterranean haunts 
Ye then may timely steal, to pace with care 
The humid sands, to loosen fiom the soil 
The bubblmg sources , to direct the rills 
To meet m wider channels , or, beneath 
Some gi otto’s dripping arch, at hefght of noon 2 i> 
To slumber, shelteied fiom the burning heaven 
Whei e shall my song begin, ye E'ymphs ? or end 
Wide is yoiii piaise and copious Eirst of things, 
First of the lonely powers, ere time arose,, 

Were Love^ and Chaos ^ Love, the sire of Fate 
Elder than Chaos Boi n of Fate was Time,^ 
Who many sons and many comely bii ths 
Devoured,^ relentless father , tiU the child 
Of Ehea® drove him fi om the upper sky,^ 29 
An d quelled his deadly might Then social reigned® 
The kindred powers, Tethys, and reverend Ops, 
And spotless Vesta, while supreme of sway 
Eeniained the Cloud-Compeller From the couch 
Of Tethys spiang the sedgy-ci owned race,® 

Who, from a thousand uins, o’ei eveiy clime, 
Send tribute to then parent, and fiom them 
Aie ye^ 0 Naiads ^®<^Aiethusa fan, 

And tuneful Aganippe , that sweet name, 
Bandusia , that soft family which dwelt 
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With Syrian Daphne and the honoured tubes 
Beloved ot Pason Listen to my sti am, 41 

Daughters of Tethys , listen to ytur praise 
You, Kymphs, the winged olFsprmg/^ which of old 
Auiora to divine Astrseus boie, 

Owns , and your aid beseecheth When the might 
Of Hypeiion,^'^ fiom his noontide throne, 

Unbends their languid pinions, aid from you 
They ask , Pavonius and the mild South-west 
Fiom you relief implore Your sallying streams*® 
Fiesh vigoui to their weary wings impait 50 
Again they fly, disporting , from the mead 
Haif-iipened and the tender blades of corn, 

To sweep the noxious mildew , or dispel 
Contagious steams, which oft the pai ched earth 
Breathes on her fainting sons From noon to eve, 
Along the iiver and the paved biook, 

Ascend the cheerful breez^J hailed of haids 

Who, fast by learned Cam, the - 3 Eolian lyre 

Solicit , nor unwelcome to the youth 

Who on the heights of Tibur, all inclined 60 

O’er rushing Amo, with a pious hand 

The reverend scene delineates , bioken fanes, 

Or tombs, or pillared aqueducts, the pomp 
Of ancient Time , and haply, while he scans 
The turns, with a silent tear revolves 
The fame and fortune of imperious Eome 
You too, 0 Kymphs, and your unenvious aid 
The Vural powers confess , and still prepare 
Foi you their choicest treasures Pan commands, 
Oft as the Delian king^** with Sinus holds 70 
The central heavens, the fathei of the grove 
Commands his Dryads over your abodes 
To spread their deepest umbrage Well the god 
Eemenibereth how, indulgent, ye supplied 
Your genial dews to nuise them in their prune 
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Pales, tke pasture’s queen, where’er ye stray, 
Purges youi steps, delighted , and the path 
With hving vei^ure clothes Around youi haunts 
The laughing Chloris,^'^ with piofusest hand, 
Throws wide her blooms, hei odours Still with 
you 80 

Pomona seeks to dwell and o’er the lawns, 

And o’er the vale of Richmond, wheiewith Thames 
Ye love to wander, Amaithea^^ pours, 
Well-pleased, the wealth of that Ammonian hoin, 
iiei dowel , unmindful of the fiagiant isles, 
Nyssean 01 Atlantic ll^or canst thou, 

(Albeit oft, ungrateful, thou dost mock 
The beverage of the sober Naiad’s urn, 

O Biomius, 0 Lenaean) noi canst thou 
Disown the powers whose bounty, ill lepaid, 90 
With nectai feeds thy tendiils Yet fiom me, 
Yet, blameless Nymphs, from my delighted lyre, 
Accept the rites your bounty well may claim , 
Nor heed the scoffings of the Edonian band 
For better praise awaits you Thames, your sfre, 
As down the verdant slope youi duteous rills 
Descend, the tribute stately Thames receives, 
Delighted , and your piety applauds , 

And bids his copious tide loU on secure , 

For faithful are his daughters , and wifeh words 100 
Auspicious gratulates the bark which, now 
PIis banks forsaking, her adventurous wings 
Yields to the breeze, with Albion’s happy gifts 
E's:ti emest isles to bless And oft at morn, 

When Hermes,^® fiom Olympus bent o’er earth 
To beai the words of Jove, on yonder hill 
Stoops lightly -kiiing , oft mtent your springs 
He views and waving o’er some newborn stream 
Ills blCst pacific wand, “ And yet,” he cries, 109 
Yet,” cues the son of Maia, ‘‘ though lecluse 
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And silent be your stoies, fiom you, fair ISTymplib, 
Flows wealth and kind society to uien 
By you my function and my honolSied name 
Do I possess^ while o’er the Boetic vale, 

Oi through the towers of Memphis, or the palms 
By sacred Ganges watered, I conduct 
The English merchant with the buxom fleece 
Of feitile Ariconium while I clothe 
Sarmatian kings , or to the household gods 
Of Syiia, fiom the bleak Cornubian shore, 120 
Dispense the mmei al treasure, which of old 
Sidonian pilots sought, when this fair land 
Was yet unconscious of those geneious arts 
Which wise Phoenicia, from their native clime, 
Transplanted to a more indulgent heaven ” 

Such are the woids of Hermes such the piaise, 
0 J^aiads, which fiom tongues celestial waits 
Your bounteous deeds From bounty issueth 
powei 

And those who, sedulous in piudent works, 
Edlieve the wants of natuie, Jove repays no 
With noble wealth, and his own seat on eaith, 

Fit judgments to pronounce, and ciiib the might 
Of wicked men Youi kind unfailing uins 
Not vainly to the hospitable arts 
Of Heimes yield then stoie Foi, 0 ye Nymphs, 
Hath he not won the un conquer able queen 
Of jarms^* to court your friendship You she owns, 
The fair associates who extend her sway 
Wide o’er the mighty deep , and graceful things 
Of you she uttereth, oft as fiom the shore m 
Of Thames, or Medway’s vale, 01 the gi een banks 
Of Vecta, she her thundering navy leads 
To Galpe’s foaming channel, or the lough 
Cantabrian surge hei auspices divine 
Imparting to the senate and the prince 
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Of Albion, to dismay baibaric kings. 

The Ibeiian, or the Celt The pride of kings 
W as ever scornf^d by Pallas and of old 
Eejoiced the virom, fiom the biazenjpiow 
Of Athens o’er iEofina’s gloomy surge, 250 
To di ive her clouds and storms , o’erwhelmmg all 
The Peisiaifs promised glory, when the realms 
Ot Indus and the soft Ionian clime, 

When Libya’s ton id champaign and the rocks 
Of cold Imaus joined their seivile bands, 

To sweep the sons of Liberty fiom eaith 
In vam Mineiva on the hounding biow 
Of Athens stood, and with the thunder’s voice 
Denounced hei tenors on then impious heads, 
And shook hei burning aegis Xer:\es saw 160 
Prom Hei acieum, on the mountain’s height 
Throned m his golden car, he knew the sign 
Celestial, felt 11111 ighteous hope forsake 
His falteiing heart, and turned his face with shame 
Hail, ye who shiie the stein Mmeiva’s powei 
Who aim the hand of Liberty for war, 

And give to the lenowned Britannic name 
To awe contending monarchs , yet benign, 

Yet mild of nature, to the wot kb of peace 
More pi one, and lenient of the many ills 170 
Which wait on human life Youi gentle aid 
Hygeia well can witness , she who saves, 

Prom poisonous cates and cups of pleasing bane, 
The wretch devoted to the entangling snares 
Of Bacchus and of Comus Him she leads 
To Cynthia’b lonely haunts To spiead the toiL, 
To heat the coveits, with the jovial horn , 

At dawn of day to summon the loud hounds, 

She calls the lingering sluggaid from his di earns , 
And, where his breast may dimk the mountam- 
hreeze, leo 
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And where the fervour of the sunny vale 
May beat upon hib blow, through devious paths 
Beckons his rapid courser hTo]* \'s^hen ease, 

Cool ease and welcome slumbers, have becalmed 
His eager bosom, does the queen of health 
Her pleasing care withhold His decent board 
She guards, piesidmg, and the fiugai powers 
With joy sedate leads m and while the blown 
Ennman dame with Pan presents her stores , 
While, changing still, and comely in the change, 
Vertumnus and the Hours befoie him spread 191 
The garden’s banquet, you to ciown his feast, 

To crown his feast, O Haiads, you the fair 
Hygeia calls , and fi om your shelving seats, ^ 

And groves of poplai , plenteous cups bring 
To slake his veins till soon a pm ei tide 
Flows down those loaded channels , washeth off 
The dregs of luxui y, the lui king seeds 
Of ciude disease, and thiough the abodes of life 
Sends vigour, sends repose Hail, Haiads ^ hail, 
Who give to labour, health , to stooping age, m 
The joys which jouth had squandered Oft your 
urns 

Will I invoke , and frequent nr youi praise, 
Abash the frantic Thyisus'’® w^h my song 
For not estranged fiom youi benignant arts 
Is he, the god, to whose mystei lous shrine 
My youth was sacred, anl my votive cares 
Belong , the leai ned Pmon Oft when all 

His cordial tieasures he hath seal died m vrm , 
When herbs, and potent trees, and diops ot balm, 
Eich with the genial influence of the sun, 211 
(To rouse dark fancy fiom her plaintive dreams, 
To brace the nerveless arm, with food to win 
Sick appetite, or hush the unquiet bi east 
Which pines with silent passion,) he m vain 
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Hatli proved , to your deep mansions lie descends. 
Your gates of humid rock, your dim arcades, 

He enter eth , ifheie im purpled veins* of ore 
Gleam on the roof, wheie through the rigid mine 
Youi tiickling nils insinuate There the god 220 
From youi indulgent hands the streaming bowl 
Wafts to his pale-eyed supphants , wafts the seeds 
Metallic and the elemental salts [and soon 

Washed from the pregnant glebe They dimk 
Flies pam, flies inauspicious caie and soon 
The social haunt 01 unfrequented sh^de 
Heais lo, lo Pman,-^ as of old. 

When Python Ml And, O propitious Hymphs, 
Git as for hapless moitals I imploie 
Youi salutary springs, through eveiy urn^ eio 
Oh, shed your healing treasures ^ With the fiist 
And finest breath, which fiom the genial strife 
Of mineral fermentation springs, like light 
O’er the fresh morning’s vapours, lustiate then 
The fountain, and infoi m the rising wave 
My lyre shall pay your bounty Scorn not } e 
That humble tribute Though a moital hand 
Excite the strings to utterance, yet for themes 
Not unregarded of celestial poweis, 

I frame then language , and the Muses deign sio 
To guide the pious tenoi of my lay 
The Muses (sacred by their gifts ivme) 

III early days did to my wondering sense 
Their secrets oft leveal oft my raised ear 
In slumber felt their music oft at noon. 

Or hour of sunset, by some lonely stream. 

In field or shady gi ove, they taught me woi ds 
Qf power, fiom death and envy to preserve [mind. 
The good man’s name Whence yet with giatetui 
And offerings unpiofaned by luder eje, 2 0 

My VQWs I send, my homage, to the seits 
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Of rocky Cii rlia,^^ where with you they dwell 
Where you, their chaste companionsj they admit, 
Thiough all the hallowed scene wheie oft intent, 
And leaning on Castalia’s mossy veige, 

They mark fhe cadence of yom confluent urns, 
How tuneful, yielding gratefullest repose 
To their consorted measuie till again, 

With emulation all the sounding chon, 

And blight Apollo, leader of the song, 260 

Their yoices through the liquid an exalt, 

And sweep their lofty strings those powerful 
strings 

That charm the mind of gods ^ that fill the courts 
Of wide Olympus with oblivion sweet 
Of evils, with immortal rest from cares , 

Assuage the terrors of the thi one of Jove , 

And quench the formidable thunderbolt 
Of uni elenting fire With slackened wings, 
While now the solemn conceit breathes aiound, 
Incumbent o’er the sceptre of his lord 270 

Sleeps the stern eagle , by the numbered notes, 
Possessed , and satiate with the melting tone 
Soveieign of buds The fuiious god of wai, 

His dai ts foi getting, and the winged wheels 
That bear him vengeful o’er the embattled plain, 
Relents, and soothes his own fierce heart to ease, 
Most welcome ease The sire of gods and men, 
In that* great moment of divine delight, 

Looks down on all that live , and whatsoe’er 
He loves not, o’er the peopled eai th and o’er 280 
The intermmated ocean, he beholds 
Cursed with abhorrence by his doom severe, 

And troubled at the sound Ye, ISTaiads, ye 
With lavished ears the melody attend, 

Worthy of sacred silence But the slaves 
Of Bacchus with tempestuous clamours striye 
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To drown the heavenly strainis , of highest Jove> 
Iiieverent, and, by mad piesnmption fired, 

Then own disc^idant laptmes to advance 
With hostile emnlation Down the^ru h 
Fiom Nysa’s vine- impui pled cliff, the dames 
Of Thiace, the Satyrs, and the unruly Fauns, 
With old Sileniis, leelmg through the ciowd 
Which gambols round him, in convulsions wild 
Tossing then limbs, and blandishing m air 
The ivy-mantled Thyisus, oi the torch 
Thro’ black smoke flaming, to the Phiygian pipe’s^® 
Shull voice, and to the clashing cymbals, mixed 
With shiieks and ft antic upioar May the gods 
Fiona cveiy unpolluted car aveit 300 

Then orgies ’ If within the seats of men, 

Within the walls, the gates, wheie Fallas holds 
The guardian key,^^ if haply theie be found 
Who loves to mingle with the revel-band 
And hearken to then accents , who aspires 
From such insti uctoi s to inform his bi east 
With veise let him, fit votaiist, iniploie 
Their inspiration lie, pei chance, the gifts 
Of young Lyseus, and the di ead exploitb, 

JMay sing m aptest numbers he the fate no 
Of sober Pen theus,^^ he the Paphian rites, 

And naked Mais with Cytheiea chained. 

And strong Aicides in the spinster’s robes, 

May celebrate, applauded But with ) ou, 

0 l^aiads, far from that unhallowed rout, 

Must dwell the man whoe’er to praised themes 
Invokes the immoital Muse The immortal Muse 
To yom calm habitations, to the ca\ e 
Corycian,^^ oi the Delphic mount, ^ will guide 
Ills footsteps , and with your unsullied streams 
His lips will bathe whether the eternal lore oU 
Of Themxsa oi the majesty of Jo’ie, 
s 
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To moitals he levesA , oi leach his lyre 
The unenvied guerdon of 

Thu.eS'ro. ,ou ft. C^«“ 

Behold, I touch, leveling To my son,. 
Be present ye, with favouiahle feet, 

And all profaner audience far remove 




NOTES ON THE HYMN TO THE NAIADS 
Yer 25 ^ 

ESIOD, in his Theogony, gives a different ac 
count, and makes Chaos the eldest of beings , 
though he assigns to Loie neither father nor 
superior hich circumstance is pai ticulai ly 
mentioned b}- Phsodrus, in Plato’s Banquet, as being 
observable not only m Hesiod, but m all other writers, 
both of verse and prose and on the same occasion he 
cites a line from Parmenides, m which Love is e\ 
pressly styled the eldest of all the gods Yet Aiisto 
phanes, in The Buds,” affirms, that “ Chaos, and 
Night, and Erebus, and Tartaius weie first, and that 
Xove was produced from an egg, which the sable 
winged night deposited in the immense bosom of 
Erebus ” But it must be observed, that the Love de 
signed by this comic poet was always distinguished 
from the other, from that original and self evistent 
being the TO ON or APAOON of Plato, and meant onlv 
the AHMIOY pros, or second person, of the old G-rec i in 
trinity, to whom is inscribed a hymn among those 
which pass undei the name of Oipheus, where he is 
called Protogonos, or the first begotten, is said to have 
been born of an egg, and is lepresented as the prin- 
cipal or origin of all these external appearances of 
nature In the fragments of Orpheus, collected by 
Henry Stephens, he is named Phanes, the discoverer or 
discloser , who unfolded the ideas of the supreme intel- 
hgence, and exposed them to the peiception of inferior 
beings in this visible frame of the woild , as Macrobius, 
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and Pioclus, and Athenagoras, all agiee to mteipiet 
the seveial passages of Orpheus which they have pie 
served o 

But the Love designed m our text, is the one seif- 
exibtent and -infinite mind, whom if the generality of 
ancient mythologists have not introduced or tiuly de 
scribed, in accounting for the production of the woild 
and its appearances , yet, to a modern poet, it can be 
no objection that he hath ventured to diffei from them 
in this paiticulai , though, in othei lespccts, he jiio 
fesseth to imitate their manner and conform to their 
opinions Bor, in these great points of natural theology , 
they differ no less remaikably among themselves , and 
are peipetually confounding the philosophical relations 
of things with the traditionary circumstances of mythic 
history , upon which veiy account, Callimachus, m his 
hymn to Jupitei, declareth his dissent from them con- 
cerning e\en an article of the national creed, adding 
that the ancient baids were by no means to be depended 
on And jet in the exoidium of the old Argonautic 
poem, asciibed to Oipheus, it is said, that Love, 
n horn moitals m later times call Phanes, w as the lather 
of the eternally -begotten Night,” who is genoially 
i-epiesented by these mythological poets as being hei 
sell the parent of all things, , and who, m the “ Indigi 
tamenta,” or Oiphic Hymns, is said to be the same 
■w'lth Cypris, or Love itself Moreover, m the body of 
this Aigonautic poem, w^here the personated Orpheus 
intiodiiceth himself singing to his lyie, m reply to 
Chixon, he celebiateth ‘Hhe obscuie memory of Chaos, 
and the natures which it contained within itself m a 
state of peipetuai vicissitude , how the heaven had its 
boundary detei mined, the generation of the earth, the 
depth of the ocean, and also the sapient Love, the most 
ancient, the self sufficient , with all the beings which he 
produced when he sepaiated one thing fiom another ” 
Which noble passage is more directly to Aristotle’s 
purpose m the first book of his Metaphysics than any 
of those which he has there quoted, to show that the 
ancient poets and mythologists agreed with Empedocles, 
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Anaxagoras, and tlie other more sobei philosoplieis, 
in that natural anticipation and common notion of 
mankind concerisung the necessity of mind and leason, 
to account for the connection, motion, and good oidei 
of the woild For, though neither this«poem, noi the 
hymns which pass under the same name, are, it should 
seem, the work of the real Oipheus yet, beyond all 
question, they are very ancient The hymns, moie 
particularly, are allowed to be older than the invasion 
of Greece % Xerxes, and were probably a set of 
public and solemn forms of devotion as appears by a 
passage m one of them, which Deraostbenes hath 
almost liteially cited m his first oiation against Ai is 
togiton, as the saying of Orpheus, the foundei of then 
most holy mysteries On this account, they are of 
higher authority than any other mythological uoik 
now extant, the Theogony of Hesiod himself not ex» 
cepted The poetry oi them is often extremely noble , 
and the mysterious air which prevails mthem,togcthei 
with its delightful impiession upon the mind, cannot be 
bettei expressed than in that remarkable desciiption 
with which they mspiied the German editor, Eschen- 
bach, when he accidentally met with them at Leipsic 

Thesanrum me repensse credidi,’’ says he, “ et pro 
fecto thesanrum i epei i Inci edibile dictu quo me saci o 
horroie afiOlavermt mdigitamenta ista deorum nam et 
teihpus ad illoium lectionem eligere cogebar, quod vel 
solum horrorem xncutere ammo potest, nocturnum , 
cum enim totam diem consumserim in contemplando 
urbis splendore, et m adeundis, quibus scatet mbs ilia, 
viris doctis , sola nox restabat, quam Orpheo conseci are 
potui In abyssum quondam mysteriorum veneiandse 
antiquitatis descendeie videbar, quotiescunque silente 
mundo, sobs vigilantibus astiis et luna, ^eXav't](pdTovg 
istos hymnos ad manus sumsi 

Ver 25 ^ The unformed, undigested mass, of Moses 
and Plato which Milton calls, 

The womb of nature ” 

Ver 25 ® Fate is the universal system of natural 
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causes , the woik o£ the Omnipotent Mind, or Love 
so Mmucms Felix “ Quid enim aliud est fatum, 
quam quod de unoquoque nostrum ^deus fatus est ” 
feo also Cicero, in the First Book on Divination 
Fatum autehi id appello, quod Greeci EIPM 4PM E« 
In H N id est, ordinem sei lemque causarum, cum causa 
causse ne\a rem ex se gignat— ex quo mtelligitur, ut 
fatum sit non id quod supers titiose, sed id quod phy- 
sice dicitui causa setcma reium ” To the same pin 
pose IS the doctrine of Hierocles, m that excellent 
fragment concerning Providence and Destiny As to 
the three Fates, or Destinies of the Poets, they repie 
sented that part of the general system of natuial causes 
winch relates to man, and to other mortal beings for 
so we are told in the hymn addressed to them among 
the Orphic Iiidig4amenta, wheie they are called the 
duighters of Night (or Love), and, contrary to the 
\ulgar notion, are distinguished by the eipthets of 
gentle, and tender hearted Accoidmg to Hesiod, 
Theog ver 904, they were the daughters of Jupiter 
and Themis but m the Oiphic Hymn to Venus, oi 
Love, that goddess is directly styled the mother of 
Necessity, and is represented, immediately after, as 
governing the three Destinies, and conducting the 
whole system of natuial causes 
Ver 2b Cronos, Saturn, or Time, was, according 
to Apollodorus, the son of Caelum and Tellus But 
the author of the Hymns gives it quite undisguised by 
mythological language, and calls him plainly the oh 
spring of the earth and the staiiy heaven, that is, of 
Fate, as explained m the preceding note 

Ver 28 ^ The known fable of Saturn devouring 
his children was certainly meant to imply the dissolu 
tion of natural bodies, which are produced and de 
stroyed by Time 

Ver 29 ® Jupiter, so called by Pindar 
Ver 29 ^ Thxt Jupiter dethroned his father Sa 
turn, IS recorded by all the mythologists Phurnutus, 
or Cornutus, the author of a little Greek tieatise on 
the nature of the gods, mforms us that by Jupiter 
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was meant the vegetable soul of the woild, which 
lestiained and pi evented those uncertain alterations 
which Saturuj Time, used formerly to cause in the 
mundane system 

Yer 30 ® Our mythology here supposeth, that be 
fore the establishment of the vital, vegetative, plastic 
nature (represented by Jupiter), the four elements were 
in a variable and unsettled condition , but afterwaids, 
well-disposed and at peace among themseiv es Tethys 
was the wife of the Ocean , Ops, or Rhea, the Eaith , 
Yesta, the eldest daughter of Saturn, Fire, and the 
Cloud compeUer, or the Air 

though he also represented the plastic principle of 
nature, as may be seen in the Orphic hymn insciibed 
to him 

Yer 34 ^ The river gods, who, accoidmg to Hesiod’s 
Theogony, were the sons of Oceanus and Tethys 
Yer 37 The descent of the Naiads is less cer 
tain than most points of the Greek mj thology Homer, 
Odyss 'hill Kovpai £^i6q Yirgil, in The Eighth Book 
of JEneid, speaks as if the Nymphs, or Naiads, were 
the parents of the rivers but in this he contradicts 
the testimony of Hesiod, and evidently departs from 
the oithodox system, which represente th seveial 
nymphs as pertaining to every single iivei On the 
other hand, Callimachus, who was very learned in all the 
school-divinity of those times, m his hymn to Delos, 
maketh Peneus, the great Thessalian river god, the 
father of his nymphs and Ovid, in the fouiteenth 
book of his Metamorphoses, mentions the Naiads of 
Latium as the immediate daughters of the neighbouring 
river gods Accordingly, the Naiads of paiticular 
rivers are occasionally, both by Ovid and Statius, called, 
by patronymic, from the name of the river to which 
they belong 

Yei 40 “ The grove of Daphne in Syiia, neai 
Antioch, was famous for its delightful fountains 
Yer 41 Mineral and medicinal springs Pseon 
was the physician of the gods 
Yer 43 The Winds, who, according to Hesiod 
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and Apollodorusj were the sons of Astraens and Au 
lora 

Ver 46 * A son of Cselum and Tiellus, and father 

of the San, who is thence called, by Pindar, Hyperion- 
ides But Hy,perion is put by Homei, in the same 
manner as heie, for the Sun himself 

Vei 49 The state of the atmospheie with ro 
sppct to rest and motion is, in several ways, affected 
by 1 ivers and running streamb , and that more espe- 
cially in hot seasons first, they destroy its equilibrium, 
by cooling those parts of it with which they aie in 
contact, and secondly, they communicate their own 
motion, and the an which is thus moved by them, being 
left heated, is, of consequence, more elastic than other 
parts of the atmosphere, and therefoie fittei to preserve 
and to propagate that motion 
‘ Vei 70 One of the epithets of Apollo, or the 
Sun, in the Oipluc hymn insciibed to him 

Vei 79 The ancient Greek name for Flora 

Ver 83 The mothei of the fiist Bacchus, whose 
biith and education was wiitteu, as Diodorus Siculus 
informs us, in the old Belasgiccharactei, by Thymeetes, 
grandson to Laomedon, and contemporary with Or- 
pheus Thymoetes, had travelled over Libya to the 
country which bordeis on the western ocean, there 
he saw the island of Nysa, and learned from the in- 
habitants, that Ammon, King of Libya, was mariied 
in foimei ages to Bhea, sister of Saturn and the Titans 
that he aftciwaids fell m love with a beautiful 'vngm 
whose name was Amalthea, had by her a con, and 
gave her possession of a neighbouring tiact of land, 
wonderfully fertile , which m shape nearly rcsemblmg 
the horn of an ox, was thence called the Ilospenaii 
hoin, and afteiwaids the horn of Amalthea that, 
feaiing the jealousy of Rhea, he concealed the -v oung 
Bacchus, with his mother, m the island of 
the beauty of which, Diodoius describes with great 
dignity and pomp of style This fable is one of th^^ 
noblest m all the ancient mythology, and seems to lia\ e 
made a particular impression on the imagination of 
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Milton 5 the only modern poet (unless perhaps it be 
necessary to except Spenser) who, in these mysterious 
traditions of the jaoetic storj^, had a heai t to feel, and 
words to expiess, the simple and solitary genius of 
antiquity To raise the idea of his Paradise, he prefeis 
It even to, — 

that Nysean isle 

Girt by the river Triton, where old Cham, 

(W. )m Gi^titilcs Ammon call, and Libyan Jove,) 
Hid Amalthea, and her florid son, 

Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Rhea’s eye ” 

Vei 94 The priestesses and othei ministers 
of Bacchus, so called from Edonus, a mountain of 
Thrace, wheie his rites were celebrated 

Ver 105 Heimes, or Mercury, was the patron of 
commerce, in which bcne’^olent chaiacter he is ad 
dressed by the author of the Indigitamenta, m these 
beautiful lines 

TrdvTOiv^ KepdtfjLTope, XvmfxspLfive, 

Og €%€ie £ip7)V7]g dirrXov dfjLSiJi^SQ 

Vei 121 The merchants of Sidon and Tyre made 
frequent voyages to the coast of Cornwall, from whence 
they carried home great quantities of tin 

Ver 137 Mercury, the patron of commerce, 
being so greatly dependent on the good ofeces of the 
Haiads, m leturn obtains for them the friendship of 
Mineiva, the goddess of war for military power, at 
least the naval pait of it, hath constantly followed the 
establishment of trade, which exemplifies the preced- 
ing observation, that from bounty issueth power ” 
Ver 144 Gibraltar and the Bay of Biscay 
Ver 150 Hear this island, the Athenians ob- 
tained the victory of Salamis, over the Persian navy 
Ver 160 This circumstance is recorded in that 
passage, perhaps the most splendid among all the re- 
mains of ancient histoiy, where Plutarch, in his Life 
of Theraistocles, dcbcnbes the sea fights of Artemisium 
and Saiamis 
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Ver 204 A btaff, oi spear, wreathed round with 
ivy of constant use in the Bacchanalian mysteries 
Ver 227 An exclamation of victory and triumph, 
deiived fiom Apollo’s encounter with By thou 
Ver 252 One of the summits of Parnassus, and 
sacred to Apollo Near it were several fountains, 
said to be frequented by the Muses Nysa, the othei 
eminence of the same mountain, was dedicated to Bac 
chus * 

Ver 263 ^9 This whole passage, concerning the 
effects of sacred music among the gods, is taken fiom 
Pindai ’s first Pythian Ode 
Ver 297 The Phrygian music was fantastic 
and tuibulont, and fit to excite disorderly passions 
Ver 303 It was the office of Minerva to be the 
guardian of walled cities, whence she was named 
HOAIAS and IIOAIOYXOS, and had her statues 
placed in their gates, being supposed to keep the keys , 
and on that account styled KAHA0YX02 

Ver 311 Pentheus was torn in pieces by the 
Bacchanalian priests and women, for despising their 
mysteries 

Vei 319 Of this cave, Pausanias, in his Tenth 
Book, gives the following description “ Between 
Delphi and the eminences of Parnassus, is a road to 
the grotto of Coryexum, which has its name from the 
nymph Corycia, and is by fai the most remarkable 
which I have seen One may walk a great way into 
it without a torch ’Tis of a considerable height, and 
hath several springs within it , and yet a much greater 
quantity of water distils from the shell and roof, so as 
to be continually dropping on the ground The people 
round Parnassus hold it sacred to the Gorycian nymphs 
and to Pan 

Ver 319 Delphi, the seat and oiacle of Apollo, 
had a mountamous and rocky situation, on the skirts of 
Parnassus 

Ver 327 Gyrene was the native country of 
Callimachus, whose hymns are the most remarkable 
example of that mythological passion, which is assumed 
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in the preceding poem» and have always affbided 
particular pleasure to the authoi of it, by leason of the 
mysterious solem’snity with which they affect the mind 
On this account he was induced to attempt somewhat 
in the same manner , solely by way of ^i^ercise the 
manner itself being now almost entirely abandoned 
in poetry And as the meie genealogy, or the per- 
sonal adventures of heathen gods, could have been 
but little interesting to a modern readei , it was 
therefoie thought proper to select some convenient part 
of the history of nature, and to employ these ancient 
divinities as it is probable they w’’ere first employed , to 
wit, in personifying natural causes, and m representing 
the mutual agreement oi opposition of the corporeal 
and moral powers of the world which hath been ac- 
counted the very highest office of poetry 




INSCRIPTIONS 

I 

FOR A GROTTO 

0 me, whom, m their lays, the shepherds 
call 

Actsea, daughter of the neighbouring 
stream, 

This cave belongs The fig-tree and the vine, 
Which o’ei the rocky entrance downward shoot, 
Were placed by Gl;ycon He, with cowslips pale, 
Primrose, and purple lychnis, decked the green 
Before my threshold, and my shehing walls 
With honeysuckle covered Here, at noon, 
Lulled by the murmur of my rising fount, 

I slumber here my clustering fruits I tend , 

Or from the humid flowers at break of day, 

Fresh garlands weave, and chase from all my 
bounds 

Each thing impure or noxious Enter in, 

O stranger, undismayed hTor hat, noi toad 
Her e lin ks and, rf thy bi east of blameless though ts 
Approve thee, not unwelcome shilt thou tieul 
hly quiet mansion chiefly, if thy name 
Wise Pallas and the immortal Muses own 



I — -vsreie first published iii Doclsle}’s Collution 
of Poms, vol VI 1758 
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n 

POR A. STATUE OF CHAUCER AT WOObSTOCK 

S UCH was old Chancei Sucli the placid mien 
Of him who first with harmony infoi'med 
The language of oui fatheis Here he dwelt 
For Many a cheeiful day These ancient walls 
Have often heaid him, while his legends blithe 
He sang , of love, oi knighthood, oi the wiles 
Of homely life through each estate and age, 

The fashions and the follies of the woild 
With cunning hand porti aying Though perchance 
From Blenheim’s towei &, 0 stranger, thou art tome, 
Grlowmg with Chui chill’s trophies , yet in vam 
Dost thou applaud them, if thy breast be cold 
To him, this other hero , who, m times 
Dark and untaught, began with charming vei se 
To tame the rudeness of his native land 


III 

W HOE’ER thou ai t whose path in summer 
lies 

Thro’ yonder village, tui n thee where the grove 
Of blanching oaks a rural palace old 
Imbosoms There dwells Albert, genei ous loi d 
Of all the harvest round And onwai d thence 
A low plain chapel fi onts the morning light 
Fast by a silent i ivulet Humbly walk, 

0 strangei, o’ei the consecrated ground , 

And on that verdant hillock, which thou geest 
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Beset with osiers, let thy pious hand 
Sprinkle fresh water fiom the brook, and stiew 
Sweet-smelling flowers For th<^e doth Edmund 
The learned shepherd, for each rural ait [rest, 
Famed, ana foi songs harmonious, and the woes 
Of ill-iequited love The faithless piide 
Of fair Matilda sank him to the grave [ven 
In manhood’s pi ime But soon did righteous Hea- 
With tears, with sharp remoise, and pining care. 
Avenge hei falsehood FTor could all the gold 
And nuptial pomp, which lured hei plighted faith 
Fiom Edmund to a loftier husband’s home, 
Believe her breaking heart, or turn aside 
The strokes of death Go, traveller , relate 
The mournful stoi y Haply some fair maid 
May hold it in remembrance, and be taught 
That 1 iches cannot pay foi truth oi love 


IV 

FOR A STATUE OF SHAKESPEARE 

O YOUTHS and viigms ’ 0 declining eld ’ 

0 pale misfortune’s slaves ’ 0 ye who dwell 
Unknown with humble quiet , ye who wait 
In courts, or fill the golden seat of kings ’ 

0 sons of sport and pleasure ^ 0 thou wretch 
That weep’st foi jealous love, oi the sore wounds 
Of conscious guilt, Oi death’s lapacious hand 
Which left thee void of hope ^ 0 ye who roam 
In exile , ye who thiough the embattled field 
Seek bright renown , oi who for noblei palms 
Contend, the leadeis of a public cause , 

Appioach ^ behold this maihle Know ye not 
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The features ^ Hath not oft his faithful tongue 
Told you the fashion of your own estate, 

The secrets of y^ur bosom ^ Heie, then, round 
His monument with reverence while ye stand, 
Say to each other “ This was Shakespeare’s form ; 
Who walked m eveiy path of human life. 

Felt eveiy passion, and to all mankind 
Doth now, will ever, that experience yield 
Which his own genius only could acquii e ” 


V 

OH WILLIAM THE THim 

OVLIELMVS III rORTIS, PIVS, LIBERATOB, CVM 
INEVNTE AETATU PATRIAE EABENTI ADEVISSET 
SALTS IPSE VNICA , CVM MOX ITIDEM RETPVBLICAE 
BRITANHICAE VINDES RENVNCIATVS ESSEX AlOVE 
STATOR , TVM BENIQVE AB ID SE NATVM RECOGNO- 
VIT ET REGEM PACTVM, VT CVRARET NE DOMINO 
IMPOTENTI CEDERENT P4X, TIDES, PORTVNA, 
GENERIS HVMANI AVCTOBI PVBEICAE 
PEEICITATIS P G A M A. 


yi 

TOR A COLUMN AT BUNNYMEDE 

T hou, who the vei dant plain dost ti avei se 
heie, 

While Thames among his willows fr#m thy view 
Ketues , 0 stranger, stay thee, and the scene 
Around contiimpiate well This is the place 
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Wheie England’s ancient barons, clad in arms 
And stern with conquest, from their tyi ant king 
(Then rendered tame) did challenge and secuie 
The chai tei of thy fi eedom Pass not on 
Till thon hsTot blessed their memory, and paid 
Those thanks which God appointed the i eward 
Of public vii tue And if chance thy home 
Salute thee with a fathei’s honoured name, 

Go, call thy sons, msti uct them what a debt 
They owe then anccstoi s , and make them swear 
To pay it, hy ti ansmitting down entiie 
Those sacred 1 ights to y hich themselves were born 


VIT 

THE WOOD NYMPH 

A PPPOACII in silence ’Tis no vulgar tale 
Which I, the Diyad of this lioaiy oak, 
Pronounce to moi tal e xrs The second age 

blow hasteneth to its peiiod, since I rose 
On this fair lawn The qjoyos of yonder vale 
Are, all, my ofisprmg and each Nymph, who 
guai db 

The copses and the fun owed helds beyond, 
Obeys me Many changes have I seen 
In human things, and many awiul deeds 
Of justice, when the luling hand of Jo\e, 

Against the tyinnts of the land, against 
The unhallowed sons of luxuiy and guile, 

Was armed foi letnbution Thus at length, 
Expert m laws divine, I know the paths 
Of wisdom, and eiioneous folly’s end 
Have oft presaged and now well-pjeased I wait 
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Each evening till a noble youth, who loves 
My shade, awhile i eleased from public cares, 

Yon peaceful g^e shall entei, and sit down 
Beneath niy bi anches Then hi«i mij^smg mind 
I prompt, unseen , and place before his view 
Smcerest foi ms Sf good , and move his heart 
With the diead bounties of the sire supieme 
Of gods and men, with fieedom’s geneious deeds, 
The lofty voice of gloiy, and the faith 
Of sacred fiiendship Stranger, I have told 
My function If within thy bosom dwell 
Aught which may challenge pi aise, thou wilt not 
leave 

Unhonoured my abode, nor shall I heai 
A sparing benediction from thy tongue 


YIII 

Y e poweis unseen, to whom the bards of 
Gi eece 

Erected aUiis , ye, who to the mind 
Moie lofty views unfold, and piompt the heart 
^V'lth more divine emotions , if erewhile 
Not quite unpleasmg have my votive rites 
Of you been deemed, when oft this lonely seat 
To you I coiiseciated , then vouchsafe 
Here with youi instant energy to crown 
My happy solitude It is the hour 
When most I love to invoke you, and have felt 
Most frequent your glad ministry divine 
The air is calm the sun’s unveiled oib 
Shines in the middle heaven The harvest round 
Stands quiet, and among the golden sheaves 
, The reapers Im i eclined The neighbouring gro'V es 

Axe mute, noi even a linnet’s landom strain 
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Echoetb. amid tlie silence Let me feel 
Yoni influence, ye kind powers Aloft m heaven, 
Abide ye or on those transpailnt clouds 
Pass ye fiona hill to hill ^ or, on the shades 
Which yonder elms cast o’e^ the lake below, 

Do you converse retired ^ Pi on! what loved haunt 
Shill I expect you ^ Let me once more feel 
Youi influence, O ye kind mspnmg poweis, 

And I will guard it well , nor bh ill a thought 
Pise m my mind, noi shall a passion move 
Acioss my bosom unobseived, unstored 
By faithful memoiy And then, at some 
Moie active moment, will I call them forth 
Anew, and join them m majestic forms, 

And give them utterance m haimonious strains , 
That ail mankind shall wondei at youi sway 

IX 

M e though m life’s sequestei ed vale 

The Almighty Sue oi darned to dwell, 
Pemote liom gloiy’s toilsome ways, 

And the gi eat scenes of public pi aise , 

Yet let me still with grateful pujlc 
Pemember how my mfant fiame 
He tempered with prophetic flame, 

And eaily music to my tongue supplied 

’Twas then my future fate he weighed, 

And, this be thy concern, he said, 

At once with Passion’s keen alaims, 

And Beauty’s pleasuiable chaims, 

And sacied Truth’s eternal hght, 

To move the vaiious mmd of Man, 

Till, undei one unblemished#plan, 

Hib Peason, Fancy, and his Heart unite 
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If to tbe glorfous man wliose faithful cares, 

Nor quelled by malice, nor lelaxed by yearb, 

Had awed ambition’s wild audacjous hate, 

And di agged at length corruption to her fate , 

If evciy tongue its large applauses owed, 

And well-earned laurels every Muse bebtowed , 

If public justice uiged the high rewaid, 

And fieedom smiled on the devoted bard , 

Say then, to him whose levity ox lust 
Laid all a people’s generous hopes m dust , 

Who taught ambition firmer heights of power, 
And saved corruption at her hopeless hour , 

Does not each tongue its execiations owe^ 

Shall not each Muse a wreath of shame bestow ^ 
And public justice sanctify th’ award ^ 

And Fieedoin’s hand protect the impartial baid^ 
Tet, long reluctant, I forbore thy nam^, 

Long watched thy virtue like a dying flame, 
Hung o’er each glimmering spaikwith anxious eyes, 
And wished and hoped the light again would rise 
But since thy guilt still more etitiie appears, 
Since no ai t hides, no supposition clears , 

* Since vengeful slandei now, too, sinks hei blast, 
And the fiist rage of party-hate is past , 

Calm as the judge of tiuth, at length I come 
To weigh thy merits, and pionounce thy doom 
So may my tiust from all leproach be fre^, 

And earth and time confirm the fair deci ee 
Theie are who say they viewed without araa23 
The sad leverse of all thy foimer praise 
That, thiough the pageants of a patnot’s name, 
They piei ced the foulness of thy secret aim , 

Oi deemed thy arm exalted but to thi ow 
The public thunder on a piivate foe 
But I, whose soul consented to thy cause, 

"WHio felt thy genius stamp its own applause, 
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"Wlio saw the spuits of each glorious age 
Move m thy bosom, and dnect thy rage , 

I scorned the ungenerous gloss of slavish minds, 
The owl»eyed lace, whom viitue’s lustie blinds 
Spite of the learned m the ways of vice, 

And all who prove that “ each man has his price,” 
I still believed thy end was just and free , 

And yet, even yet believe it — spite of thee 
Even tho’ thy mouth impuie has daied disclaim, 
Uiged by the wi etched impotence of shame, 
Wkatever filial cares thy zeal had paid 
To law^ infirm, and libeity decayed, 

Has begged Ambition to forgive the show , 

Has told Corruption thou wert ne’er hei toe , 

Has boasted in thy country’s awful eai , 

Her gross delusion when she held thee dear , 

How tame she followed thy tempestuous call, 

And heaid thy pompous tales, and tiusted all 
Else from your sad abodes, ye curst of old, 

For laws subverted, and for cities sold ’ 

Paint all the noblest tlrophies of youi guilt, 

The oaths you perjured, and the blood you spilt ,, 
Yet must you one untempted vileness own, 

One dreadful palm resei ved for him alone , 

With studied aits his countiy’s piaise to spuin. 
To beg the infamy he did not earn. 

To challenge hate when honour was his due, 

And plead his crimes where all his virtue knew 
J)o robes of state the guarded heart enclose 
From each fair feeling human nature knows ^ 

Can pompous titles stun the enchanted eai 
To all that reason, all that sense would hear ? 
Else could thou e’er deseit thy sacred post, 

In such unthankful baseness to be iost^ 

Else couldst thou wed the emptiness of vice, 

And yield thy gloiies at an idiot’s puce ? 
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When they who, loud foi liberty and laws, 

In doubtful times had fought their country's cause, 
When now of conquest and dom^iion suie, 

They sought alone to hold then fi uits secure , 
When, taugut by these, oppression hid the face, 
To leave corruption stronger m her place, 

By silent spells to work the public fate, 

And taint the vitals of the passive state, 

Till healing wisdom should avail no moie, 

And fi eedom loath to tread the poisoned shoi e 
Then, like some guaidian god that dies to save 
The wcai y pilgrim from an instant grave, 

Whom, sleeping and secuie, the guileful snake 
Steals near and nearer thro’ the peaceful brake , 
Then Cuiio rose to ward the public woe 
To wake the heedless, and incite the slow, 
Against coiruption liberty to arm, 

And quell the enchantress by a mightier charm 
Swift o’er the land the fan contagion dew, 

And with thy country’s hopes thy honours grew 
Thee, patriot, the patrician roof confessed , 

^Iiy powerful voice the rescued merchant blessed , 
Of thee, with awe, the rural hearth resounds , 
The bowl to thee the grateful sailoi crowns , 
Touched in the sighing shade with manlier fii es, 
To trace thy steps the love-sick youth aspiies , 
The learned recluse, who oft amazed had i ead 
Of Grecian heroes, Boman pati lots dead, 

With new amazement hears a living name 
Pi etend to shai e m such forgotten fame , 

And he who, scorning courts and courtly w4ys, 
Left the tame track of these dejected days, 

The life of nobler ages to renew 
In virtues sacred from a monarch’s view, 

Boused by thy labours from the blest letreat, 
Where social ease and public passions meet, 
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Again ascending treads tlie civil scene, 

To act and be a man, as tbou hadst been 
Thus by degio^s thy cause supeiioi giew, 

And the great end appealed at last in view 
We heard the people in thy hopes lejoice, 

We saw the senate bending to thy voice , 

The friends of freedomhailed the approaching i eign 
Of laws for which our fathers bled in vain , 

While venal Faction, stiuck with new dismay, 
Shiunk at then frown, and self-abandoned lay 
JVaked m the shock the public Genius lose, 
Abashed and keenei fiom his long repose , 
Sublime in ancient pride, he raised the spear 
l^ich slaves and tyrants long weie wont to feai 
The city felt his call fiom man to man, 

From street to street, the glorious horroi ran 
Each crowded haunt was stirred beneath his powei, 
And, murmuring, challenged the decided hou 
Lo ’ the deciding hour at last appears , 

The hour of e^ery freeman’s hopes and fearb 
Thou, Genius ^ guardian of the Boman name, 

Oh ’ ever prompt tyrannic rage to tame, 

Instruct the mighty moments as they roll, 

And guide each movement steady to the goal 
Ye spirits hy whose providential art 
Succeeding motives turn the changeful heai t, 
I^eep, keep the best in view to Cuiio’s mind, 

And watch his fancy, and h^s passions bind 
Ye shades immoital, who, by Freedom led, 

Or m the held or on the scaffold bled, 

Bend from your radiant seats a joyful eye. 

And view the crown of all your labours mgh 
See Freedom mounting her eternal throne , 

The sword submitted, and the laws her own 
See public Power chastibed beneath her stands, 
With eyes^ intent, and uncorrupted hands 
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See private Life by wisest arts reclaimed , 

See ardent youth to noblest manneis framed , 

See us acquii e whate’er was sought by you, 

If Curio, only Cmio will be tiue 
’Twas then^O shame ^ 0 tiust how ill repaid ^ 
O Latium, oft by faithless sons betrayed ^ — 

’Twas then — ^What fienzy on thy reason stole ^ 
What spells unsmewed thy detei mined soul ^ — 

Ib this the man m Freedom’s cause appioved ^ 
The man so gi eat, so honoured, so beloved ^ 

This patient slave by tinsel chains allured ^ 

This wi etched suitoi foi a boon abjured^ 

This Curio, hated and despised by all ^ 

Who fell himself to work his country’s fall ^ 

Oh ^ lost alike to action and i epose , 

TJnknown, unpitied m the woist of woes, 

With all that conscious, undissembled pride. 

Sold to the insults of a foe defied 
With all that habit of familiar fame, 

Doomed to exhaust the dregs of iif^ m shame 
The sole sad refuge of thy baffled ait 
To act a statesman’s dull, exploded part, 
Renounce the praibe no longer in thy power, 
Display thy virtue, though* without a dowei, 
Contemn the giddy crowd, the vulgar wind, 

And shut thy eyes that othei s may be blind 
Forgive me, Romans, that I beai to smile, 

When shameless mouths your majesty defile, 
Faint you a thoughtless, frantic, headlong ciew, 
And cast then own impieties on you 
For witness, Fi eedom, to whose sacred powei 
My soul was vowed fiom reason’s eailiest hour, 
How have I stood, exulting to survey 
My country’s vutues, opening in thy lay ^ 

How, with the sons of every fpieign shore 
The more I mate had them, honoured hei s the more ^ 
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0 race erect ! wliose native strengtii of sonl, 
'Wliich kings, nor priests, nor sordid laws control, 
Biiists the tanjp loxind of animal affairs, 

And seeks a noble centre for its caies , 

Intent the laws of life to comprehend, 

And fix dominion’s limits by its end 
Who, bold and equal m then love oi hate, 

By conscious reason judging eveiy state, 

The man forget not, though in lags he lies, 

And know the mortal through a ci own’s disguise 
Thence prompt alike with witty scorn to view 
Fastidious Grandeur lift his solemn brow. 

Or, all awake at pity’s soft command, 

Bend the mild ear, and stretch the gracious hand 
Thence large of heait, from envy far removed. 
When public toils to virtue stand approved, 

Not the young lover fonder to admire, 

Not more indulgent the delighted sire , 

Yet high and jealous of their fiee-born name, 
Fierce as the flight of Jove’s destroying flame, 
Wheie’er Oppression works her wanton swaj. 
Proud to conhont, and dieadful to lepay 
But if to purchase Cmio’s sage applause, 

My country must with him renounce her cause, 
Quit with a slave the path a patiiot tiod, 

Bow the meek knee, and kiss the regal rod , 

Then stiii, ye powers, instruct his tongue to i ail, 
Noi let his zeal, nor let his subject fail 
Else, ere he change the style, bear me away 
To wheie the Gracchi,^ where the Bruti stay 


^ The two brothers, Tibei^us and Cams Gracchus, lost 
their lives in attempting to introduce the only legulation 
that could give stability and good order to the Koman 
republic L Junius Brutus founded the commonwealth, 
and died m its defence 
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0 long revered, and late resigned to shame ^ 

If this iincourtly page thy notice claim, 

When the loud caies of business air^ withdrawn, 
Noi well-drest beggars round thy footsteps fawn , 
In that still, tliOughtful, solitaiy houi, 

When truth exerts her unresisted power, 

Breaks the false optics tinged with foi tune’s glare, 
Unlocks the breast, and lays the passions bare , 
Then turn thy eyes on that impoitant scene, 

And ask thyself if all be well within 
AVheie is the heart-felt worth and weight of soul, 
Which labour could not stop, nor fear control ^ 
Where the known dignity, the stamp of awe, 
Which, half abashed, the proud and venal saw ^ 
Where the calm tiiumphs of an honest caused 
\Vhere the delightful taste of just applause ^ 
Where the sliong reason, the commanding tongue, 
On which the senate fired, or trembling hung ^ 

All vanished, all aie sold , and in their room, 
Couched in thy bosom’& deep, distracted gloom, 
See the pale form of baibarous Giandeui dwell, 
Like some grim idol m a soicerei’s cell ^ 

To hei in chains thy dignity was led , 

At hei polluted shrine thy honour bled , 

With blasted weeds thy awful biow she crowned , 
Thy poweiful tongue with poisoned philtei s bound, 
That baffled reason sti aight indignant flelv, 

And fair persuasion fiom her seat withdiew 
For now no longer truth supports thy cause , 

No longer glory prompts thee to applause, 

No longei virtue, breathing m thy breast, 

With all her conscious n^gjesty confest, 

Still bright and blighter wakes the almighty fiame, 
To rouse the feeble, and the wilful tame, 

And where she sees the catching glimpses roll, 
Spreads the strong blaze, and all involves the soul , 
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But cold restraints thy conscious fancy chill, 

And foimal passions mock thy struggling will, 

Oi , if thy gen^^us e’er forget his chain, 

And reach, impatient, at a nobler strain, 

Soon the sad bodmgs of contemptuous mirth 
Shoot thro’ thy breast, and stab the generous bnth, 
Till, blind with smart, fiom tiuth to frenzy tost, 
And all the tenoi of thy reason lost, 

Perhaps thy anguish diams a leal tear , 

While some with pity, some with laughter hear 
Can ai t, alas * or genius, guide the head, 

Wheie truth and fieedom from the*heait aie fled ? 
Can iessei wheels repeat their native sti oke, 
When the piime function of the soul is broke ^ 
But come, unhappy man ^ thy fates impend , 
Come, quit thy fi lends, if yet thou hast a fiiend, 
Turn froi|;i the pooi rewards of guilt like thine, 
Eenounce thy titles, and thy robes resign , 

Poi see the Wnd of destiny displayed 
To shut thee fiom the joys thou hast betrayed 
See the dire fane of Infamy arise 
Dark as the grave, and spacious as the skies , 
Wheie, from the fiist of time, thy kindred tiain, 
The chiefs and pimces of the unjust lemain 
Eternal bairiers guard the pathless load 
To wain the wandeier of the curst abode , 

But prone as whirlwinds scour the passive sky, 
The heights surmounted, down the steep they fly 
There, black with frowns, relentless time awaits. 
And goads their footsteps to the guilty gates , 
And still he asks them of ^heir unknown aims, 
Evqh es their secrets, and their guilt proclaims , 
And still his hands despoil them, on the road, 

Of each vain wreath, by lying bards bestowed , 
Break their proud marbles, crush their festal cais, 
And rend the lawless trophies of their wars 
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At last the g?^tes his potent voice obey , 

Fieice to their daik abode he drives Ins prey , 
Wheie, evei armed with adamantire chains, 

The watchful demon o’er her vassals reigns, 

O’ei mighty nahies and giant-poweis of lust, 

The great, the sage, the happy, and august ^ 

N 0 gleam ol hope their baleful mansion cheers, 
hTo sound of honour hails their unblest ears , 

But dire reproaches from the fiiend betiayed, 

The childless sire, and violated maid , 

But vengeful vows for guardian laws effaced, 
From towns enslaved, atid continents laid waste , 
But long posterity’s united groan, 

And the sad charge of horrors not their own. 

For evei through the trembling space lesound, 
And sink each impious forehead to the gi ound 
Ye mighty foes of libeity and rest, ^ 

Give way, do homage to a mightier guest ^ 

Ye daring spiiits of the Boman lace, 

See Cuiio’s toil youi proudest claims efface ^ — 
Awed at the name, fierce Appius^ rising bends. 
And haidy Cinna from his thione attends 
“ Tie comes,” they cry,“ to whom the fates assigned 
With surei arts to work what we designed, 

Fi om year to year the stubborn hei d to sway, 
Mouth all their wrongs, and all their rage obey , 
Till owned then guide, and trusted with their power, 
He mocked their ^hopes m one decisive houi , 
Then, tued and yielding, led them to the chain, 
And quenched the spirit we provoked in vam ” 


f 

^ Titles which have been generally asciibed to the 
most pernicious of men 

- Appius Claudius *the Decemvir, and L Cornelius 
Cmna, both attempted to establish a tyrannical dominion 
m Borne, and both perished by the treason 
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Bail Liberty’s beioic * itgap 

■E“rrr:s-/r^r“’’ 

And fix liei shrine in ev y ^ j^nd, 

Thongh hold cormption boas^t^a ^ 

“ Let virtue, if she can, n y „(.eursed claim, 

Though bolder now she urge the^ace^ ^ 

Gay with her jj^r impious mirth, 

Yet some there are w j „ heart are worth 

Who know what conscience and a heart a 

Tf I asniie in public virtue s cause. 

To guide the Muses by sublimer aws. 

Do thou hei own ^o’the heart 

And give my smothered flame. 

Perhaps theveise might rouse Her sm 

l:J:LtehthefamW^^^^^^ 

TrtTtVy' ^rds Lalt tL conscious mmd , 

iU'tSr^ScTt^^^ wSa to fear 




TH-E VIRTUOSO 




Hugan solitos 


-Yidemus 

pebstus 


|HIL0M by silver Thames’s gentle 

In Londm town there dwelt a subtile 

Untommon“things, and 

V, nm musmgs deep bis brain ne er 
Nor ceasen he ft om study ’ 

breeds »« .* ->• 

TT ^^ony a creature did auatoiuize, 

i=cti*oT?,sri”=j:^-. 
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He knew tlie yarious modes of ancient times, 
Then arts and fashions of each diffeient giiioe, 
Then weddings, funerals, punishments foi ciimes, 
Their strength, then learning eke, and laiities , 
Of old habiliments, each soit and size, 

Male, female, high and low, to him were known , 
Each gladiator-dress, and stage disguise , 

With learned, clerkly phrasehe couldhave shown 
How the Greek tunic differed from the Roman 
gown 

A curious medallist, I wot, he was, 

And boasted many a comse of ancient com, 
Well as his wife’s he knewen eveiy face, 

From Julius Cje^ar down to Constantine 
For some rare sculptor he would oft ypme, 

(As green -sick damosels foi husbands do ,) 

And when obtained, with eniaptuied eyne. 
He’d lun it o’er and o’er with gieedy view, 
And look, and look again, as he would look it 
thi ough 

His iich museum, of dimensions fan, [fi aught 
With goods that spoke the ownei’s mind was 
Things ancient, cunous, value-woith, and raie, 
From sea and land, fiom Gieece and Rome 
were brought. 

Which he with mighty sums of gold had bought 
On these all tides with joyous eyes he poied, 
And, sooth to say, himself he gr^atci thought, 
When he beheld his cabinets thus stoi ed, 

Than if he’d been of Albion’s wealthy cities lord 

Here, iru a corner, stood a iich scrutoire, 

♦ With many a curiosity replete , 

In seemly ordei furnished evei j di aw ei , 
Fioducts of art or natuie as was meet. 
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Air-pumps and prisms were placed beneath his 

A MempU mummy-hmg f er ^is W , 

Le phials witH live 

There stood a tripod ot the ryxxu<^ ^ 

Jovta crocodile diffused a grateful shade 

Fast hy the AViudow did a table stand, 

»■> ““s:'."™ 

F.o« Eswk *"4 ■»' 

Were thick-bespient ot 
Here a Bahaman-spijr s 

Indian f"p’ ^ tunfbSS^^^^ 

cio» « !>» ’‘Tr? 

the cloudy shy, 

5^ all the spgled 
Their coloui changing still at eveiy u 

Yet in this shape all tides she did not stay, 
Yet m tnu t ^ tliat she bore. 

Various as ,th a crown of hay, 

How a S^-“‘^^“‘7Xand golden ore 
How in ®i^® ed to ‘chase the bosir, 

A Statesman Ue, and upfed, 

Or of courtly lore 
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The Wight whose bram this phantom’s power doth 
fill, 

On whom sht^doth with constant care attend, 
"Will for a dreadful giant take a mill, 

Or a grand palace m a hog-sty find 
(From hei dire infiuence me may Heaven defend *) 
All things with vitiated sight he spies , 
Neglects his family, forgets his friend, 

Seeks painted trifles and fantastic tO} s, 

And eagerly pui&ues imagmaiy joys 


AMBITION AND CONTENT * 

A FABLE 

Optat qmetem hor 

HILE yet the world was young, and 
men weie few, 

Nor lurking fraud, nor tyiant rapine 
knew, 

In virtue rude, the gaudy ai ts they scorned, 
■Which, virtue lost, degenei ate times adorned 
No sumptuous fabrics yet were seen to rise, 

Nor gushing fountains taught to invade the skies 
With nature, ait had not begun the strife, 

Nor swelling marble rose to mimic life 
No pencil yet had learned to express the fair , 
The bounteous earth was all their homely care 
Then did Content exeit her genial sway, 

And taught the peaceful world her power to obey 



* Fust puhhslied in the Gentleman’s Mag for Maj, 
1737, 
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Content, a female of celestial race, 

Blight and complete in eq-ch celestial grace 
Sex enely fair she was, as rising d^, 

And brighter than the sun’s meridian ray , 

Joy of all heaits, delight of every eye, 

Nor grief nor pain appeared when she was by , 
Her presence from the wretched bani&hed care, 
Dispersed the swelling sigh, and stopt the falling 
tear 

Long did the nymph hei regal state maintain, 
As long mankind were blessed beneath her leign , 
Till due Ambition, hellish fiend, aiose, 

To plague the woild, and banish man’s refiose 
A monster sprung from that lebcllious ciew, 
hich mighty Jove’s Phlegrasan thunder slew 
Ilesolved to dispossess the loyal fair, 

On all her f mends, he thieatened open wax 
Fond of the ncvelty, vain, fickle man, 

In ciowdb to his infernal standaid lan , 

And the weak maid, defenceless leit alone, 

To avoid his lage, was forced to quit the throne 
It chanced as wandei mg through the fields she 
strayed, 

Forsook of all, and destitute of aid, 

Upon a rising mountain’s fiowery side 
A pleasant cottage, roofed with turf, she spied 
Fast by a gloomy, veneiable wood 
Of shady planes and ancient oaks it stood 
Ai ound a various prospect charmed the sight , 
Here waving harvests clad the fi(4ds with wlnti , 
Here a lough shaggy rock the clouds did pieice, 
From which a toirent rushed with rapid force , 
Heie mountain- woods diffused a dusky shade, 
Heie fiocks and hexds in flowciy valleys played, 
While o’er the matted gras® the liquid cxystal 
strayed 
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In thib bweet place thei e dwelt a cheerful pair, 
Though bent beneath the weight of many a year , 
Who wisely fifing public noise and stiife, 

In tins obscure retreat had passed their life , 

The husband Industry was called, Frugality the 
wife 

With ucnderest friendship mutually blest, 

]^o household jars had e’er disturbed then rest 
A numerous offspring gi aced then homely boai d, 
That still with nature’s simple gifts was stoi ed 
The father rural hu&iness only knew , 

The sons the same delightful art pursue 
An only daughter, as a goddess fair, 

Above the rest was the fond mother’s care , 
Plenty, the brightest nymph of all the plain, 

Each heart’s delight, adored by every swam 
Soon as Content this charming scene espied. 
Joyful within herself the goddess cried , 

“ This happy sight my drooping heart doth laise , 
The gods, I hope, will grant me gentler days 
When with prospeiity my life was blest. 

In yonder house I’ve been a welcome guest 
There now, perhaps, I may protection find , 

For royalty is banished fiom my mind 
I’ll thither haste how happy should I be, 

If such a refuge were resei ved for me ’ ” [wav 
Thus spoke the fan , and straight she bent hei 
To the tall mountain, where the cottage lay 
Arrived, she makes her changed condition known 
Tells how the rebels drove her from the throne , 
What gainful, dieary wilds she wandered o’er, 
And shelter from the tyrant doth implore 
The faithful, aged pair at once were seized 
W ith j oy and grief, at once were pained and pleased , 
drief for their banibhed queen their hearts posses t, 
And joy succeeded for then future guest , 
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‘‘ And if you’ll deign, blight goddess, beie to dwell, 
And with your presence grace our humble cell, 
Whate’erthe gods have given withTiounteous hand, 
Our harvests, ^fields and docks, our all command ” 
Meantime, Ambition, on his rival’s flight, 

Sole loid of man, attained his wish’s height , 

Of all dependance on his subjects eased, 

He raged without a cuib, and did whate’er he 
pleased , 

As some wild flame, driven on by furious winds, 
Wide spieads destiuction, nor resistance finds , 

So rushed the fiend destructive o’er the plain, 
Defaced the labouis of th’ industrious swain, 
Polluted every stream with human gore, 

And scattered plagues and death from shore to shore 
Great Jove beheld it fiom the Olympian toweis, 
Where sate assembled all the heavenly powers , 
Then, with a nod that shook the empyrean thione, 
Tims the Saturnian thundeier begun 
“ Tou see, immortal inmates of the skies, 

How this vile wretch almighty power defies , 

His daiing crimes, the blood which he has spilt, 
Demand a torment equal to his guilt 
Then, Cyprian goddess, let thy mighty boy 
Swift to the tyi ant’s guilty palace fly , 

Theie let him choose his shaipest, hottest dart, 
And with his former rival wound his heait 
And thou, my son, (the god to Hermes said,) 
Snatch up thy wand, and plume thy heels and head, 
Dart through the yielding air with all thy force, 
And down to Pluto’s i calms duect thy c^rse , 
Theie rouse Oblivion from her sable cave, 

Where dull she sits by Lethe’s sluggish wave , 
Command her to secure the sacred bound, 

Where lives Content retned, and all around - 
Diffuse the deepest glooms of Stygian night, 
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And screen the viigm fiom the tyi ant’s sight, 
That the vain purpose of his life may try 
Still to explore^^ -what still eludes his eye ” 

He spoke , loud praises shake the hiight abode, 
And all applaud the justice of the god 


THE POET*^ 



A RH4.PSOD\ 

|F all the various lots around the ball, 
Which Fate to man distributes, abso« 
lute, [sou, 

Avert, ye gods ^ that of the Muse’s 
Cursed with dire poverty ’ poor hungry wretch ^ 
What shall he do for life ^ he cannot work 
With manual labour shall those sacred hands, 
That brought the counsels of the gods to light , 
Shall that inspired tongue, which every Muse 
Has touched divine, to chaim the sons of men , 
These hallowed organs ’ these ’ be prostitute 
To the vile service of some fool m power, 

All his behests submissive to perform, 

Howe’er to him mgrateful ^ Oh ^ he scorns 
The ignoble+tho tight, with generous disdain, 

More eligible deeming it to starve. 

Like his famed ancestors renowned m verse, 

Than poorly bend to be another’s slave , 

Than feed and fatten m obscurity 

These are his firm lesolves, which fate, nor time, 
Nor poverty can shake Exalted high 
In garret vile he lives , with remnants hung 


* First published m the G&itlmian's Ma^ foi Julj, 
1737 
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Of tapestry But oil ^ pi ecanous state 
Of this vain tiansient woild * all-powerful tirue^ 
What dost thou not subdue ^ See what a chasm 
Gapes wide, tremendous ’ see where Saul, eni aged, 
IJigh on his throne, encompassed by his guards^ 
With levelled spear, and arm extended, sits, 
Beady to pieice old Jesse’s valiant son, 

Spoiled of his nose ^ — aiound in tottering lanks, 
On shelves pulveiulent, majestic stands 
His libraiy , in ragged plight, and old , 

Beplete with many a load of ciiticism, 

Elaboiate pioducts of the midnight toil 
Of Belgian bi ams , snatched from the deadly hands 
Of inui derous grocer, or the cai eful wight, 

Who vends the plant, that clads the ® 

Of Indian Patomack , which citizens 
In balmy fumes exhale, when, o’ci a pot 
Of sage-mspinng coffee, they dispose 
Of kings and crowns, and settle Europe’s fate 
Elsewhere the dome is filled with vaiious heaps 
Of old domestic lumber that huge chan 
Has seen six monaichs fill the Bntish throne 
Hei e a broad massy table stands, o’erspread 
AWth mk and pens, and sci oils replete with i h) me 
Chests, stools, old razors, fractured jais, half full 
Of muddy Zytlmm, sour and spii itless 
El agraents ot vei se, hose, sandals, utensils 
Ot various fashion, and of various use, 

With friendly influence hide the sable floor 
This is the bard’s museum, this the fane 
To Phcebus sacred, and the Aonian maids 
But oh ^ It stabs his heait, that niggai d fate 
To him in such small measure sholild dispense 
Hei better gifts to him, whose generous soul 
Could relish, with as fine an elegance, 

The golden joys of giandeur and of wealth, 
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He wiio co^ild tyi arniize o’er menial slaves, 

Oi swell beneath a coronet of state, 

Oi grace a gild^^d chariot with a mien, 

Grand as the haughtiest Timon of them all 
But ’tis in vam to lave at destin;f, 

Here he must rest, and brook the best he can, 

To live remote fiom giandeur, learning,, wit , 
Immuied amongst th’ ignoble, vulgar herd, 

Of lowest intellect , whose stupid souls 
But half inform their bodies , biains of lead 
And tongues of thunder , whose insensate breasts 
Ne’er felt the lapturous, soul-enti ancing fire 
Of the celestidl Muse , whose savage ears 
Ne’er heard the sacred lules, nor even the names 
Of the Venusian bard, or critic sage 
Full-famed of Stagjra whose clamorous tongues 
Stun the toimented ear with colloquy, 

Vocifeiate, trivial, or impertinent, 

Replete with booiish scandal , yet, alas^ 

This, this, he must endure, or muse alone, 
Pensive and moping o’er the stubborn rhyme. 

Or line imperfect No, the door is: fiee, 

And calls him to evade then deafening clang, 

By piivate ambulation , — ^’tis resolved 
Ofi from his waist he throws the tatteied gown, 
Beheld with indignation , and unloads 
Hife pericranium of the weighty cap, 

With sweat and grease discoloured then explores 
The spacious chest, and from its hollow womb 
Diaws his best robe, yet not from tincture fiee 
Of age’s reverend russet, scant and bare , 

Then down his meagre visage waving fiows 
The shadowy peruke , crowned with gummy hat 
Clean brushed, a cane supports him Thus equipped 
He sallies foi th , swift tra\ erses the streets, 

And seeks the lonely walk “ Hail syh an scents ’ 
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Ye groves, ye valleys, ye meandeimgbxooks, 
Admit me to your joys m lapturous phiase, 
Loud he exclaims , while with th^Mnspiimg Muse 
His bosom laboms , and all other thoughts, 
Pleasme and iJsrealth, and poverty itself, 

Before her influence vanish Bapt in thought, 
Fancy presents before his i avished eyes 
Distant posteiity upon his page [&ons 

With transport dwelling , while bright Learning’s 
That ages hence must tread this earthly ball. 
Indignant, seem to curse the thankless age, 

That starved such merit Meantime, swallowed up 
In meditation deep, he wanders on, 

Unweetmg of his way — But ah ^ he staits 
With sudden flight, his glaring eye-balls roll, 
Pale turn his cheeks, and shake his loosened joints, 
His cogitations vanish into air, 

Like painted bubbles, or a morning di ^am 
Behold the cause ’ see * thro’ the opening glade, 
With rosy visage and abdomen grand, 

A cit, a dun As m Apulia’s wilds, 

Or where the^Thracian Hebrus lolls his wave, 

A heedless kid, disportive, roves aiound, 
Unheeding, till upon the hideous cave 
Of the due wolf she treads , half-dead she view') 
His bloodshot eye-balls, and his dreadful fangs, 
And, swift as Eurus, from the monster flies 
So fares the trembling bard , amazed he turn*?, 
Scaice by his legs upborne , yet fear supplies 
The place of strength , straight home he bends his 
JTor looks behind him till he safe regain [pourse, 
His faithful citadel , there spent, fatigued, 

He lays him down to ease his heaving lungs, 
Quaking, and of his safety scarce convinced 
Soon as the panic leaves his panting breast, 

Down to the Muse’s sacred rites he sits, 
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Volumes piled round him , see upon his brow 
Perplexed anxiety, and strugghng thought, 
Painful as femle throes whether the baid 
Display the deeds of heroes , or the fall 
Of vice, m lay diamatic , or exp^d 
The lyric wing , or in elegiac strains 
Lament the fair , or lash the stubborn age 
With laughing satire , or in rural scenes 
With shepherds sport, or rack his hard-bound 
For the unexpected turn Arachne so, [brains 
In dusty kitchen corner, from her bowels 
Spins the fine web , but spins with better fate 
Than the pooi bard She, caitiff, spieads her 
And with their aid enjoys luxurious life, [snait^, 
Bloated with fat of insects, fieshed in blood 
He, hard, hard lot ! for all his toil and care. 

And painful watchings, scarce protiacts awhile 
His meagre, hungiy days Ungrateful world ^ 
if with his drama he adorn the stage, 

No worth-dibcernmg concourse pays the charge, 
Or of the oichestra, oi the enlightening torch 
He who supports the luxury and piide 
Of craving Lais , he, whose carnage fills 
Dogs, eagles, lions , has not yet enough 
Wherewith to satisfy the greedier maw 
Of that most ravenous, that devouring beasts 
Ycleped a poet What new Plalifax, 

What Somers, or what Dorset canst thou find, 
Thou hungry mortal ^ break, wretch, break thy 
Blot out the studied image , to the flames [quill, 
Commit the Stagyrite , leave this thankless ti ade , 
Erect some pedlmg stall, with trinkets stocked. 
There earn thy daily halfpence, nor again 
Ti ust the false IMuse , so shall the cleanly meal 
Bepel intruding hunger Oh ^ ’tis vam, 

The friendly admonition’s all in vam , 
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The sciibbling itch has seized him , he is lost 
To all advice, and starves for starving’s sake 
Thus sung the sportful Muse, inf*uirthful mood, 
Indulging gay the frolic vein of youth , 

But, oh ’ ye go'Us, avert the impending strike 
This luckless omen threatens Haik ^ methinks 
I hear my better angel cry, “ Betreat, 

Rash youth, m time retreat , let those poor baids, 
Who slighted all, all, for the flatteimg Muse, 

Yet, cuised with pining want, as landmarks stand, 
To warn thee from the service of the mgratc ” 


A BRITISH PHILIPPIC 

OCCASIONEI) BY THE INSULTS OF THE SPANIAEDS, 
AND THE PRESENT PREPARATIONS 
FOR WAR 1738, 

this unwonted transport m 
breast ^ 

Dw my thoughts, and whither 
lid the Muse 
Aspire with rapid wing ^ Her country’s cause 
Demands her efforts at that sacred call 
She summons all her ardour, thiows aside 
The tiembling lyre, and with the warrior’s trump 
She means to thunder in each British ear , 

And if one spark of honour oi of fame, 

Disdain of insult, dread of infamy, 

One thought of public vatue yet survive, 

She means to wake it, rouse the genei ous flame, 
With patriot zeal inspirit every breast, 



First published m the Gentleman’s Mag for August> 
1738 
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And fii e each British hearji with British wrongs 
Alas, the vam attempt ^ what influence now 
Can the Muse4)oast ^ or what attention now 
Is paid to fame oi viitue ^ Where is now 
The British spirit, geneious, wairA, and bra-ve, 

So fiequent wont from tyranny and woe 
To free the suppliant nations ^ Wheie, indeed ^ 
If that piotection, once to sti angers given, 

Be now withheld fi om sons ^ Eaclinobler thought. 
That wanned our sues, is lost and buiied now 
In luxmy and avance Baneful vice ’ 

How it unmans a nation ^ yet Hi tiy, 

I’ll aim to shake this vile degenerate sloth , 
ni dare to rouse Britannia’s di earning sons 
To fame, to vutue, and impart aiound 
A geneious feeling of compatriot woes 
Come then the vaiious powers of foiceful speech, 
All that’can move, awaken, file, transpoit 
Come the bold ardoui of the Theban baid , 

The arousing thunder of the patriot Greek , 

The soft persuasion of the Roman sage , 

Come all, and raise me to an equal height, 

A rapture worthy of my glorious cause , 

Lest my best efforts, failing, should debase 
The sacred theme , for with no common wing 
The Muse attempts to soar »Yet what need these ^ 
My country’s fame, my fiee-hoin Biitish heait, 
Shall be my best iiispii ei s, raise my flight 
High as the Theban’s pinion, and with more 
Than Greek or Roman flame exalt my soul 
Oh ^ could I give the vast ideas birth, 

Expressive of the thoughts that flame within, 
more should lazy luxury detain 
Our aident youth no more should JBiitaufs sons 
Sit tamely passwe by, and careless hear 
The piayers, sighs, groans, (immoital infamy^) 
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Of fellow Britons, witl\oppiesbion sunk, 

In bitterness of soul demanding aid, 

Calling on Biitain, their deai natpi^^ land. 

The land of Libeitj , so gieatly famed 
For just redrebS , the land so often dyed 
With her best blood, for that arousing cause, 

The freedom of her sons , those sons that pow, 
Far from the manly blessings of hei sway, 

Drag the vile fetteis of a Spanish loid 

And dare they, dare the vanquished sons of Spain 

Enslave a Briton ^ Have they then foigot, 

So soon forgot, the great, the immoital day, 
When rescued Sicily with joy beheld 
The swift-wmged tender of the British arm 
Disperse their navies ^ when their cowai d bands 
Fled, like the laven fiom the bird of Jove, 

From swift impending vengeance fled in vain ^ 
Are these our lords ^ And can Britannia see 
Her foes oft vanquished, thus defy her power, 
Insult her standard, and enslave hei sons, 

And not arise to justice ^ Did our sires, 

Unawed by chains, by exile, or by death, 
Preserve inviolate her guardian rights, 

And sacred even to Britons ^ that their sons 
flight give them up to Spaniards ^ Turn your 
eyes, 

Turn ye degenerate, who with haughty boast 
Call yourselves Britons, to that dismal gloom, 
That dungeon dark and deep, where never thought 
Of joy or peace can enter , see the gates 
Harsh-creakmg open , what a hideous void, 

Dark as the yawning grave ^ while still as death 
A frightful silence reigns There, on the ground, 
Behold your ^brethren chained like beasts of prey 
There mark your numerous gloiies, there behold 
The look that speaks unutterable woe , 
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rr .1 1 /I hmh the faint, the deathful eye, 

J^deadly pnest 

And ttodermg Jvoi.e damnat: 

’V\hile that pale form, m all the pan 

Too faint to speali, yet 

Ti,, native British spud yet untamed, 

Raibes his head , ^nd with indignant frowns 
Of great defiance, fiie' 

Looks up and to 

?h1i^S K Tot: tTe’ither conauered Spam 
Durd offeTBritain such outrageous wiong, 

Or Britain tamely bore it , 

Descend, ye guardian her oes <>f ^ , 

Scourges of Spam, descend ’ l^ehoia you 

HSSaS- 

£ t* “""“H . 
srr;r:X««“' ““‘‘if 

i.d .t to .f'ioi 

Oh’ come, 1 tL,s], fiies to glow 

Teach Biitish hearts Bntis^ & es « ^ 
Tn wakening whispers rouse oui aiueni y 

Pto gi«»~ “Xtotog »">• 

£, to st“ .i- — g 
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Say how ye thundered o’ei then pi ostrate heads, 
Say how ye broke their lines and fired then ports, 
Say how not death, m all its frigtrful shapes, 
Could damp your souls, oi shake the great resolve 
For right and JBi itain ,* then display the joys 
The patriot’s soul exalting, while he views 
Transported millions bail with loud acclaim 
The guardian of their civil, sacied lights 
IIow greatly welcome to the virtuous man 
Is death foi otheis’ good’ the ladiant thoughts 
That beam celestial on his passmg soul, 

Th’ unfading crowns awaiting him above, 

Th’ exalting plaudit of the Gieat Supreme, 

Who m his actions with complacence views 
His own leflected splendour , then descend, 
Though to a lower, yet a nobler scene , 

Paint the just honours to his reiiques paid, 

Show grateful millions weeping o’ei his grave , 
While his fair fame m each progressive age 
Foi ever bnghtens , and the wise and good 
Of every land, m univeisal choir, 

With richest incense of undying praise 
His uin encircle, to the wondei mg woild 
His numerous trmmphb blazon , while with awe, 
With filial reverence, in his steps they tread, 
And, copying every viiiue, eveiy fame, 
Transplant his glories into second life, 

And, with unspaimg hand, make nations blest 
By his example Vast, immense rewards ’ 

For all the turmoils which the virtuous mind 
Encounters here Yet, Britons, are ye cold ^ 
Yet de*af to glory, virtue, and the call 
Of your poor injuied countrymen ^ Ah ’ no 
I see ye are not, every bosom glows 
With native greatness, and in all its state 
d.he British spirit rises glorious change ’ 
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Fame, viitue, freedom, welcome ’ Oli ’ foigive 
The Muse, that, ardent in her sacred cause. 

Your glory questioned, she beholds with joy, 

She owns, she tiiumphs in her wished mistake 
See ’ fiom her sea-beat thione hi awful march 
Biitannia toweis upon hei laurel ciest 
The plumes majestic nod, behold she hea\es 
Ilei guardian shield, and, teirible in aims, 

For battle shakes her adamantine speai 
Loud at her foot the Biitish lion roars, 

Frighting the nations , haughty Spam full &009 
Shall hear and tremble Go then, Bi itons, foi th. 
Your country’s daring champions , tell youi foes, 
Tell them in thundeis o’er their prostrate hnd, 
You were not born for slayes let all your deeds 
Show that the sons of those immortal men, 

The stais of shining story, are not slow 
In virtue’s path to emulate their sires, 

T’ assert their country’s rights, avenge her sons, 
And hurl the bolts ot justice on her foes 


HYMN TO SCIENCE’*' 

“ 0 vitse Philosophia dux ’ 0 virtutiS indagatnx, ex- 
])ultuxque vitiorum — Tu mbes pepensti, tu inventiix 
legum, tu magistra moium et disciplmae fui&ti Ad tc 
confugimuto, a te opem petimus Tus Qu hb v c 2 

CIEN CE ^ thou fair effusive i ay 
From the great source of mental day, 
Fiee, generous, and lefinedj 
Descend With all thy treasures fraught, 
Illumine each bewildered thought, 

And bless my labouimg mind 


♦ First published in the Gentleman^ May foi Oct 
1739 
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But fii st with thy resistless light 
Disperse those phantoms from my sight. 
Those mimic shades of thee 
The scholiast’s learning, sophist’s cant, 

The •visional y bigot’s laiit, 

The monk’s philosophy 

Oh ^ Let thy poweifiil charms impart 
The patient head, the candid heait, 
Devoted to thy sway , 

Which no weak passions e’er mislead, 
Which still with dauntless steps proceed 
Where reason points the way 

Give me to ledi n each secret cause , 

Let number’s, figure’s, motion’s laws 
Revealed befoie me stand , 

These to* great Nature’s scenes apply, 

And round the globe, and through the sk}, 
Disclose hei woikmg hand 

Next, to thy nobler search resigned, 

The busy, restless, human mind 
* Through eveiy maze pursue , 

Detect perception where it lies. 

Catch the ideas as they rise, 

And all their changes view 

Say from what simple springs began 
The vast ambitious thoughts of man, 
Winch rangh beyond control, 

Which seek eternity to trace, 

Dive through the infinity of space, 

Afid stiain to grasp the whole 

Her secret stores let memory tell, 

Bid Fancy quit her fairy cell, 

In all her colours drest , 
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Willie, piompt lier sallies to contiol, 
Eeason, the judge, lecalis the soul 
To Tiut¥s severest test 

Then launch through being’s wide extent , 
Let the fair scale with just ascent 
And cautious steps be tiod , 

And fi om the dead, corporeal mass, 
Thiough each progiessive order, pass 
To Instinct, Eeason, God 

Theie, Science, -veil thy dating e^e , 

Nor dive too deep, iioi soar too high, 

In that divine abyss , 

To faith content thy beams to lend, 

Her hopes t’ assure, hei steps befriend 
And light hei way to bliss 

Then downwai ds take thy flight again, > 
Mix with the policies of men. 

And social nature’s ties , 

The plan, the genius of each state. 

Its mteiest and its poweis relate, 

Its fortunes and its rise 

Thiough pi IV ate life pm sue thy couise, 
Tiace eveiy action to its source, 

And means and motives weigh 
Put tempeis, passions, in the scale, 

Mark what degrees m each pre\ail. 

And fix the doubtful sway 

That labt best effort of thy skill, 

To form the life, and i ule the will, 

Pi opitious power ’ impait 
Teach me to cool my passion’s fii es, 

Make me the judge of my desires, 

The master of my lieai t 
X 
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Raise me above tbe vulgai’s bieath, 

Pui suit of foi time, feai of death. 

And all in life that’s mean 
Still true to i^eason be my plan, 

Still let my actions speak the man, 

Thiough every various scene 

Ilail ’ queen of manners, light of truth , 

BaiP charm of age, and guide of youth, 

Sweet 1 efuge of distress 
In business, thou, exact, polite , 

Thou giv’st 1 etirement its delight, 

Pi ospei ity its gi ace 

Of wealth, power, fieedom, thou the cause, 
Foundiess of oidei, cities, laws , 

Of aits mventress thou 

ithout thee, what were human-kmd ^ 

How vast their wants, then thoughts how blind ^ 
Then jdys how mean, how few ^ 

Sun of the soul ^ thy beams unveil 
Let others spiead the daring sail, 

On Fortune’s faithless sea 
While, undeluded, happiei I 
Fi om the vain tumult timely fly, 

And sit in peace with thee 


LOVE,* 

AN ELEGY 

00 much my heart of beauty’s power 
hath known, 

Too long to Love bath reason left her 
throne , * 

* Printed about 1740 for private distribution, and first 
published in The New Foundling Hospital of Wity voi vi 
p 23 edit 1773 
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Too loniT my genius mourned ms myitle chain, 

And three rich years of^outh consumed in vain 
My wishes, lulled with soft inglouous dieams, 
Forgot the patiiot’s and the sage’s themes 
Through each Elysian vale and fa«y giove. 
Through all the enchanted paradise of love. 

Misled by sickly hope’s deceitful flame, 

Aveise to action, and lenouncing fame 
At last the visional y scenes decay. 

My eyes, exulting, bless the new-born day. 

Whose faithful beams detect the dangeious load 
In which my heedless feet secuiely trod. 

And strip the phantoms of their lying charms 
That lured my soul from Wisdom’s peaceful aims 
For silver stieams and banks bespread with 
flowers, 

For mossy couches and harmonious boweis, 

Lo' bairen heaths appear, and pithless woo“'’> 
And rocks hung dieadful o’ei unfathomed floods 
Foi openness of heart, foi tender smiles, [wiles, 
Looks fiaught with love, and wrath-disumuig 
Lo ' sullen spite, and pei jui ed lust of gam. 

And cruel pride, and ciueller disdain , 

Lo ' cordial faith to idiot airs lefined. 

Now coolly civil, pow transpoi ting kind 
For gi acetul ease, lo ' affectation walks ; 

And dull half-sense, for wit and wisdom talks 
New to each hour what low delight succeeds, 
MTiat precious furnituie of hearts and heads 
By nought then prudence, hut by getting, known, 
And all their courage in deceiving shown ^ 

See next what plagues attend the lovei s state, 
What frightful foms of teiroi, scorn, ^d hate 
See himning fury heaven and earth deiy 
See dumb despaii m icy fetteis liei 
See black suspicion bend his gloomy hiow. 

The hideous image of himself to view 



Anri fond belief, with all a lovm’s dame, 

Sink m tlio&e aims that point his head with bhame I 
Theie wan dejection, faltering as h« goes, 

In shades and silence vainly seeks repose , 
hlnsing tin ought pathless wilds, consumes the daj, 
Then, lost in darkness, weeps the hours away 
Here the gay crowd of luxury advance. 

Some touch the lyi e, and others urge the dance , 
On every head the losy garland glows, 

In eveiy hand the golden goblet hows 
The s}ren views them with exulting eyes, 

And laughs at bashful virtue as she flies 
But see behind, wheie scorn and want appear, 
The giave remonstrance and the witty sneer, 

See fell remorse in action, piompt to dart 
Her snaky poison llnough the conscious heart, 
And sloth to cancel, with oblivious shame, 

The fail memorial of lecordmg fame 
Aie these delights that one would wish to gam ^ 
Is this the Elysium of a sobei brain ^ 

To wait for happiness in female smiles, 

Beat all liei scorn, be caught with all hei wile^, 
With pr«iyers, with bribes, with lies, her pity crave, 
Bless hei hard bonds, and boast to be her bla'vc, 
To feel, for tiifles, a distracting tr«din 
Of hopes and teirors, equally m vain , 

Tins horn to tremble, and the next to glow, 

Can pnde, can sense, can reason, stoop so low^ 
IVhen vn tue, at an easier price, displays 
The sacred wreaths of honourable praise , 

"When wisdom utters her divine deci ee. 

To laugh at pompous folly, and be free 
I bid adieu, then, to these woful scenes 
I bid adieu to all the sex of queens , 

Adieu to eveiy mffeimg, simple soul. 

That lets a woman’s will his ease contiol 
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riic silent pleasures of the shade, 

The jojs of peace, anenvied, though divine 

Safe in the calm embowering grove, 

As thy own lovely biow seieise, 

Behold the woild’s fantastic Scene ’ 
lYhat low pursuits employ the gieat, 

^Yhat tinsel things their wishes move, 

The forms of fashion and the toys of state 

S’n vain aie all contentment’s chaims, 

Her placid mien, her cheerful eye, 

For look, Cordelia, how they fly 
ikllured b} power, applause, oi gam, 

They fly her kind protecting arms , 

111 ^ blind to pleasure, and in love with pam. 

Turn and indulge a fairer view, " 

Smile on the joys which here conspire, 

0 joys ^ harmotiious as my lyre 
0 prospect of enchanting things ^ 

As ever slumbering poet knew, 

When love and fancy wi apt him in then wings 

Here no rude storm of passion blows, 

But sports, and smiles, and viitues play, 
Cheered by affection’s purest ray , 

The air still bieathes contentment’s balm. 

And the clear stieain of pleasuie flows 
For ever active, yet for ever calm 

SOKG 

HE shape alone let others piize, 
The features of the fair , 

I look for spirit in her eyes, 

And meaning m her air 

^ Attributed to Akejiside bv Eitson — ** English Songs,” 
( 207 * 
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A damask clieek, an ivoiy aim, 

Shall ne’er my wishes win , 

Gi\e me an animated form, 

That speaks a mind within 

A face wheie awful honour shines, 
Wheie sense and sweetness moie, 
And angel innocence refines 
The tenderness of love 

These are the soul of beauty’s fi ame, 
Without whose vital aid, 

Unfinished all hei featuies seem, 

And all hei loses dead 

But ah ^ where both then chaims unite, 
How perfect is the view, 

With every image of delight, 

With graces evei new 

of power to charm the gi eatest woe, 
The wildest lage control, 

Diffusing mildness o’ei thebiow, 

And laptuie thiough tlie soul 

Then power but faintly to express, 

All language must despaii , 

But go, behold Arpasia’s face, 

And lead itpeifect theie 


THE END. 


CHISWICX PRLfeS —C WHIITINCHAM ANP CO, TOOKS COURT, 
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There laugh, ye witty , and rebuke, ye grave ^ 
For me, I scorn to boast that I’m a slave 
I bid the whining brotherhood be gone , 

Joy to my heart ’ my wishes are my own 
Farewell the female heaven, the female hell , 

To the gieat God of Love a glad farewell 
Is this the triumph of thy awful name , 

Are these the splendid hopes that urged thy aim, 
When first my bosom owned thy haughty swa} ^ 
When thus Minerva heard thee, boasting, say, 

“ Go, maitial maid, elsewhere thy arts employ, 
Nor hope to shelter that devoted boy 
Go, teach the solemn sons of care and age, 

The pensive statesman and the midnight sage , 
The young with me must other lessons prove. 
Youth calls for pleasuie, pleasure calls for love 
Behold, his heart thy grave advice disdains , 
Behold, I bind him in eternal chains ” 

Alas I great Love, how idle was the boast ^ 

Thy chains are bioken, and thy lessons lost, 

Thy wilful rage has tired my suffering heai t, 

And passion, reason, forced thee to depart 
But wherefore dost thou linger on thy way^ 

Why vainly search for some pretence to stay, 
When crowds of vassals court thy pleasing yoke. 
And countless victims bow them to the stroke ^ 
Lo ^ round thy shiine a thousand youths advance, 
Warm with the gentle ardours of lomaiice, 

Each longs to assert thy cause with feats of arms. 
And make the world confess Dulcinea’s charms 
Ten thousand girls, with fiowery chaplets crowned, 
To groves and streams thy tender triumph sound 
Each bids the stream m murmurs speak her fiame. 
Each calls the grove to sigh her shepherd’s name 
But, if thy pride such easy honour scorn. 

If nobler trophies must thy toil adoin. 
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Behold you fiowei y antiquated maid» 

Bi ight m the bloom of thieescore years displaced , 
He^ shalt thou bind in thy delighCul chains, 

And thiill with gentle pangb her witheied veins, 
Her frosty cheek with crimson blushes dye, 

With dreams of rapture melt her maudlin eye 
Turn thed thy labouis to the servile crowd, 
Entice the wary, and control the pioud , 

Make the sad misei his best gams forego, 

The solemn statesman sigh to be a beau, 

The bold coquette with fondest passion bui n. 

The Bacchanalian o’er his bottle mourn , 

And that chief glory of thy power maintain, 

“ To poise ambition in a female brain ” 

Be these thy triumphs , but no moi e presume 
That my rebellious heart will yield thee room 
I know thy puny foice, thy simple wiles , 

I bleak triumphant through thy flimsy toils 5 
I see thy dying lamp’s last languid glow, 

Thy arrows blunted and unbraced thy bow 
I feel divmei flies my breast inflame, 

To active science, and ingenuous fame , 

Kesume the paths my eaihest choice began, 

And lose, with pride, the lover m the man 

TO COKDELIA * 
jutY 1740 

ROM pompous life’s dull masquerade, 
El cm piide’s pursuits and passion’s 
war, 

Far, my Cordelia, very far^ 

To thee and me may Heaven assign 

♦ Found in an edition of Akenside’s Works published, 
in 2 voh , at New Brunswick, 1808 
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